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,THE KALACURI-CEDI ERA 

BY 

V. V. MiRAsm 

Although some of the inscriptions dated in the Kalaeuri- 
Cedi era were discovered in the early decades of tho ninetoentli 
century, it was not suspected till about half a century later that 
their dates must bo referred to an era different from the Vikraraa 
and Saka eras which w^ore then current in different parts of 
India or the Gupta era which had become known from inscrip- 
tions. For instance the date M the Benares plates of Karna dis- 
covered in 1801, which was evidently misread by Captain Wilford 
was taken by him to correspond to A. D. The date ‘ Samvat 

932 * of the Kumbhi plated published in 1839^ was referred by 
the editors of the grant to the Vikrama Samvat and taken to be 
equivalent to A. D. 876.^ The Kanheri plate was discovered by 
Dr, Bird in 1839, but the earliest attempt to date it approximately 
was that of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji who on considerations of 
palaeograbhy referred the inscription to about the sixth con. 
A. D.^ But he then made no conjecture about the era to which 

^ Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX p. 108. On this, General Cunningham 
remarks as follows* “ I suspect that the date was read by Wilford as 193 and 
that he afterwards forgot that he had obtained it from the plates, as ho states 
tho grant is dated in the second year of his own era, and also of his reign, 
answering to the Christian year 192. ** ( A, S. i?,, Vol. IX, p. 82 ). 

2 J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, pp. 481 f. 

S Ibid,, p. 482. 

* Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India by J. Burgess 
and Bhagvanlal Indraji. ( A. /S. W, I., No. 10, p. 59 ), 
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its date 245 should be referred- beyond stating that it could not 
be ftie same as that employed by the Ksatrapas as the 
characters on their coins are of a much earlier type and that 
it could not be the Gupta era in the absence of such expressions 
as Oupta-'kalut Guptavja krdciy Gupta-nr pa-raj ija-d)hiikti or 8am, 
Dr. Burgess, however, in a note on Bhagvarilars article observed 
as follows : ‘ From the form of characters, I incline to think 
that this inscription may be dated in the Gupta era •, the 
Traikutakas, like the Valabhl Senapatis, may have continued 
to use the Gupta era oq assuming independence ; or it may have 
been adopted from Gujerat \ * The first and approximately 
correct conjecture about the epoch of the era was made in 1859 
by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall in his article on the Bhera-Ghat 
inscription of AlhanadevI dated Sarhvat 907 and the Tewar 
inscription of the time of Jayasimhadeva dated Samvat 928. ® 
Finding that AlhanadevI was mentioned in the former inscrip- 
tion as the graud-“daughter of Udayaditya, Dr. Hall conjectured 
that she might have been born about A. D. 1100, as her grand- 
father Udayaditya, who reigned between Bhoja ( circa A. D. 
1050 ) and Naravarman ( A. D. 1104 ), might have flourished about 
A. D. 1075. Now, Alhanadevfs sops Narasirhha and Jayasimha 
were reigning in the years 907 and 928 respectively and her 
great'-grandson Ajayasiihha was a minor in the year 932 of an 
unspecified era. Dr. Hall, therefore, thought that her birth 
might have taken place about the year 850 of the era to which 
the aforementioned dates refer. He thus suggested that the 
unspecified era used in the Kalacuri records might have 
commenced about A. D. 250. He had no doubt that the numbers 
did not refer either to the era of Salivahana or to that of 
Vikramaditya. But he left it an open question whether the era 
was that of Valabhl with some epoch other than A. D. 319 or 
some other era till then unknown. 

In 1878, Cunningham announced in the introduction ( p. vi ) 
to his A. S» E,y Vol. VII that he had found among the inscrip- 

. tions collected by his assistant Beglar in the eastern part of the 

• 

* Ibid, p. 59, n. 2. 

^ J, A. 0. S.y Vol. VI ( 1860), p. 501. The article was presented to the 
Society on October 26, 1859. « 
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Central Provinces in 1873-4, * two, which were actually dated in 
the Cedi Samvatmra and two others in the Kalaciiri Samval} • He 
identified the two eras as ‘the princes of Cedi were of the Kalacuri 
branch of the Ilaihaya tribe. He further stated that he bad exa- 
mined some eight verifiable dates of the era and had found by 
calculation* that the era began in A. D. 249, the year 250 A. D. 
beiftg the year 1 of the Cedi Saihvat. 

In his A. S. i?., Vol. IX ( of a tour in the Central Provinces 
in 1873-U and 1874-5 ) pp. Ill f., Cunningham reiterated his con- 
clusion that A. D. 249 was the initial point of the Cedi or Kala- 
curi Samvat, the year 250 being tlio year 1 tif the era, ‘ the Hindu 
reckoning being*invariably recorded in complete or expired years 
in the same way as a personas age is reckoned', ^ He then gave 
details of the aforementioned eight dates together with the corres- 
ponding week days obtained by calculation in the following form- 


Cedi 

Saihvat 

A. I>. 

! 

Month and day 

i 

Calculated 

weekday 

793 

1042 

Phalguna badi 9, Monday 

Sunday 

896 

1145 

Magha sudi 8, Wednesday 

^Wednesday 

898 . 

1147 

Alvina sudi 7, Monday 

Saturday 

902 

1151 

ASc^ha si>di 1, Sunday 

^Sunday 

907 

1156 

MargaSiras sudi 11, Sunday 

■^Sunday 

009 

1158 

Sravana sudi 5, Wednesday 

Thursday 

928 

1177 

Sravam sudi 6, Sunday 

Monday 

928 

1 

1 

1177 

Magha badi 10, Monday 

^Monday 


Cunninghain's calculations did not yield quite satisfactory 
results as only in four out of the above eight oases,^ the dates 
were found to be regular. In three other cases, the dates agreed 
within one day - an amount of deviation which, he thought, was 
not uncommon in Hindu dates. Cnnningharn’s calculations are 
not, however, found to be correct in all cases. ^ Even with his 

' See Nos. 57 and 65 of the Appendix at the end of tliis article. The 
numbers of inscriptions cited in the present article refer to that Appendix 

® See Nos, 44 and 45. 

They are starred in the table given above. 

* In justice to Cunningham it must be stated that on p. 86 of the same 
volume ( IX ) he says, * By calculation also I find that in the year 1041 
( ? 1042 ) or 793 of the Cedi Samvat according to this reckoning, the 9th day 
of Phaiguna badi was a Monday*^ 
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epocli the first date regularly corresponds to Monday, the 18th 
January, A. D. 1042, and the sixth for intercalary I^IrSvana ’ to 
Wednesday the 2nd Jhly, 1158. Secondly, in order to get the 
corresponding year of the Christian era, lie added 249 to the Cedi 
date in all cases, whether the latter fell in Asadha or in Phalguna, 
as if the Cedi year completely coincided with the Christian year. 
Thirdly, he took all dates without exception to be in expiied 
years. As regards the general correctness of Cunningham’s 
epoch, however, there was no doubt, for the dates ho assigned to- 
Kalacuri kings on its basis were generally corroborated by the 
BynclironisinK known from the inscriptions of the Kalacuri, 
Rastrakiita, Calukya, Paramara and PratlbSra dynasties.^ In 
the Introduction ( pp. vii-viii ) to the same volume, Cunninghani 
adduced further evidence to support his conclusion about the 
epoch of the era. He pointed out that Abu Rihan^^ writing about 
A. D. 1030~1031 referred to Gahgoya as a contemporary king of 
Daliala and that from bis Vikramankacarila Bilhana seems to 
have resided at the court of Raja Karna of Dahala from A. D. 

1070 to A. D. 1075. These dates, he showed, agreed with the 
approximate periods which he had assigned to the Kalacuri 
kings by the genealogical reckoning of his chronology. 

In the mean-while some inscriptions of the Gurjara dynasty 
had been discovered in Western India. The dates Sarhvat 380 and 
385 of two of them viz. the two sets of Kaira plates of Dadda IP 
were at first referred to the Vikraiiia era ; but after the discovery 
of a third grant viz. the llao plates of Dadda-Prasantaraga,*^ 
which was explicitly dated in the year 417 of the Saka era, the 

^ Cunningham seems to have taken the mouth to be nija-l^ravana^ for 
the 5th titlii of bright fortnight of nija Sravaria commenced 5 h. 20 m. on 
Thursday. For verifying dates 1 have used throughout, S, K. Pil'ay’s Indian 
Ephemcria. 

Cunningham, A, S, B., Vol. IX pp. SI--? ; 100--111. 

3 He is more widely known by his name Alberuni. 

^ Nos. 13 and 14. These were discovered about A. D. 1827. They were first 
published by J, Prinsep in /.A.N.ii., Vol. VII, pp. 908 ff. and subsequently by 
Dowson in N, S , Vol. I, pp, 247 ff. and by Fleet in Ind. Ant. Vol. 

XIII, pp. 81 flf. 

^ Ed. by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, J. Bom. Br. R, A. S., Vol. X pp. 19 fif, 
and with facsimile by Fleet in Inrf. ^71^., Vol. XIII, pp. 116 ff. These and 
similar plates of Dadda Prasantaraga dated in the Saka era, are now proved 
to be spurious. 
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dates of the'aforemoationed two Kaira grants and also the date 48G 
of the odd Kavl plate' of Jayabhata subsequently discoyoret^, in 
all of which the era was unspegified, were rc^ferred to the Saka era. 

In 1884, Dr. Bhagvanlal published the Navsari grant of Jayii' 
bhata ( III dated Monday or Tuesday, the full-moon day of 
Magha, Sa\hvat 456 on the occasion of an eolipso of tlie moon. 
This grant mentions in connection with Dadda, the great-grand- 
father of the donor Jayabhata, that he protected a prince of 
Valabhl* against the Emperor ( Paranie^vara ) Srl-Harsadeva. 
Dr. Bhagvanlal naturally identified the latter with Harsa- 
vardhana, the well-known king of Thinesvar and Kanauj, 
who ruled from'A. D. 606 to A. D. 648. As Dadda, the first prince 
mentioned in the Nausari grant, was thus proved to have 
flourished in the first half of the seventh century A. D., it was 
clear that the date 456 of the Nausari grant of that Dadda’s 
great-grandson Jayabhata could not be referred to the Saka era. 
Dr. Bhagvanlal had again obtained four other grants of the 
Calukya dynasty discovered in Gujerat, two of which made by 
SryaSraya Slladitya were found to be dated in Samvat 421 and 
443,^ the third made by Mahgalaraja in ( Saka ) 653 and the 
fourtlj by Pulakesi-vallabha Avanijanasraya in Samvat 490. ^ 
From the genealogical portio\is of these grants it was clear that 
cjl these princes were sons of Jayasiriihavarman, who was 
himself a son of Pulakesin II, the famous king of the Early 
Calukya Dynasty. From these data Dr, Bhagvanlal concluded 
that the dates 456 and 486 of the Gurjara grants and 421, 443 and 
490 of the Calukya grants referred to an era different from the 
Saka era, which was used in Gujerat in the seventh and eighth 
centuries A. D. He conjecturally fixed A. D. 244-5 as the initial 
year and A. D. 245-6 as the year !• of that era and identified it 
with the era of the Traikutakas, of which the two hundred and 
forty-fifth year is mentioned in Dr. Bird's Kanheri plate. ^ 

The iiearness of the epoch A. D. 244-245 suggested by 
Dr. Bhagvanlal to the epoch of the Cedi era ( A. D. 249 ) led 

* No. 26. Ini. Vol. V. pp. 109 ff. 

2 No. 23. Ibid., Vol, Xm pp. TO fE. 

8 See Noa. 20 and 22. 

^ See No. 28. 

5 See No. 8. Ind. Ant., Vol. XJII, p* 76. 
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General CunniDgham to suspect that the two eras might be 
idei>tical. Calculating on this supposition, he found that the 
date. of the Nausari grant ‘ Monday or Tuesday, the 15th day of 
the bright fortnight of Magha of Saihvat 456, on the occasion of 
an eclipse of the moon ^ corresponded to the 2ud February A. D. 
706 which was a Tuesday and on which occurred an eclipse of 
the moon. Ho also found that the date of the Kavl plate ‘ Sun- 
day, the 10th day of the bright fortnight of the month Asadha of 
Saihvat 486 ' regularly corresponded to Sunday, the 24th June 
A. D. 736.’ In both these cases the corresponding Christian year 
was obtained by adding 250 to the ( Cedi ) year showing clearly 
that the epoch of the Cedi era was not A.D. 249, but A.D. 249-250. 

In 1884, in his article on the Pardi plates of Dahrasena pub- 
lished in the J. Bom, Br. JR. A. S. ( VoL XVI, p. 347 ) Dr. Bhag- 
vanlal Indraji accepted the view that the era used by the Gur- 
jaras and the Calukyas of Gujerat commenced in A, D, 249, but 
pointed out that it was distinctly called the era of the Traikutakas 
in Dr. Bird’s Kanhoii plate. He referred the date 207 of the Pardi 
plates of the Traikutaka king Dahrasena to the same era and 
observed that the grant afforded indisputable corroboration of the 
existence of the Traikutaka dynasty which he had deduced from 
Dr. Bird’s plate. 

In the same year Dr. R. G. Bbandarkar published his Early 
IJistoi'y of the Deccan (first ed.) in which he questioned the correct- 
ness of Dr. Bhagvanlal’s view that the date 421 of Sryasraya 
Slladitya’s grant is in an era with 250 A. D. as its initial date 
on the ground that ‘ the interval between the two brothers 
Mahgalaraja and Sryasraya becomes 60 years which unquestion- 
ably is too long.^ ’ He furthejf. suggested that the date was in the 
Gupta era which was one of those in ordinary use in Gujerat. 

In 1886, Dr. Bhagvanlal contributed a paper entitled ‘ Two 
New Grants of the Calukya Dynasty’ to the International Oriental 
Congress, Vienna, in which he pointed out that Dr. Bhandarkar’s 

view that the grants of the Gujerat Calukyas are dated in the 

' ’ ' ' ’ . ‘ 

1 See Fleet’s uote on Pandit BhagvanlaPs article on the NausSri plates 
of Jayabhata III. Ind. Ant.^ Vol XIII, pp. 76-7. 

Early History of the Deccan ( first ed. ), p. 102. 
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Gupta era Would lead to the conclusion that Sryasraya reigned 
as Yuvaraja from 10 to 32 years later than his younger brotlier 
Mahgalaraja who was a king, which was clharly impossible. He 
further made some ingenious suggestions about the circumstances 
which led to the foundation of the era. The founder of the era, 
according tb him, was the king I6varadatta who interrupted the rule 
of the Western Ksatrapas and whose coins dated in the first and 
second years of his reign show that he assumed the titles Raja 
and Ksalrapa. ‘ Other kings \ he proceeded to state, ‘ bearing 

names, which end in datta, have left their records in the caves 

• * 

of Nasik and^ state that they are Ablflras by caste. This 
circumstance permits us to infer that they belong to the Abhira 
dynasty, which, probably coming by sea from Sindh conquered 
the western coast and made Trikuta its capital. Isvaradatta 
whom I consider to belong to it, probably attacked and obtained 
a victory over the Ksatrapas. After he had consolidated his 
power he issued his own coins, copying the Ksatrapa currency 
of the district. His coins particularly resemble those of the 
Ksatrapa Vlradaman and his brother Vijayasona. The end of the 
reign of the latter falls, as the coins show, in the year 170 of the 
Ksatrapa era. If we take this to be the Saka era, the time of 
Isvaradatta’s conquest will fall just about the same time as the 
foundation of the Traikutaka Or Kalacuri era. This agreement 
induces me to consider Isvaradatta as its founder. It seems 
further that the reign of the Traikutakas did not last long as 
Vir adamants son Rudrasena appears to have regained power and 
to have driven his foe out of the country. The Traikutakas then 
probably retired to the Central Provinces and there assumed the 
name Haihaya and Kulacuri. Afterwards the kings of this 
dynasty appear to have taken possCssion of their former capital 
Trikuta at the time of the final destruction of the Ksatrapa 
power. Dahrasena must have ascended the throne just about this 
time which was the year 207 + 170 or 377 of the Saka era. * * 

Till 1887, scholars were engaged in pointing out in a general 
way the epoch of the Cedi or Traikutaka era. A definite sugges- 
tion about the month and the tithi of its actual commencement 


^ee Trans, Inter, Or. Conf, yienna, 1886, Aryan Section, p. 221-22. 
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was first made by Prof* Kielhorn ^^who in his letters published 
in tiiG Academy of December 10 and 24, 1887 and January 14, 
1888 ^ announced that his calculations of numerous weekdays of 
later Cedi inscriptions showed that the Cedi era began not in 
249, but in 248 A. D. Later on, in an article published on the 
Nachrichten der Ges. Wissensichaften Gottingen^ ( 1888 ), pp. 31-41 
and another in Indian Antiquary (VoL XVII, pp. 215 ff) of August 
1888, Dr. Kielhorn showed from an eramination of 12 dates of 
the Kalacuris and their feudatories and two of the Gnrjaras, that 
‘the only equation wW,ch yields correct weekdays for those Cedi 
inscriptions in which the week-day is mentioned is Cedi Samvat 
O = A. D. 248-249 and Cedi Samvat 1 = A. D. 249-250, and that 
if we wish to work out the dates by a uniform process we must 
take the Cedi year to commence with the month Bhadrapada and 
must accordingly start from July 28, A, D. 249 = Bhadrapada 
su. di. I of the northern Vikrama year 307 current as the first 
day of the first current year of the Cedi era ^ In a note Kielhorn 
remarked that a year beginning with the month Asvina would 
suit the dates examined by him as well as one beginning with Bha- 
drapada and ( if the dates are to bo worked out by a uniform 
process ) the former would appear to be more suitable than the 
latter. lie preferred how^ever the’ BhUdrapadddi year because 
‘ Alberuni does mention a year beginning with Bhadrapada.^ ^ 
As regards the arrangement of the fortnights, Kielhorn showed 
from three dates that it was the purnimdnta one in which the 
dark half of a month precedes the light half. 

Kielhorn B calculations made on the basis of the epoch of 
A. D. 248-49 showed that of the fourteen dates examined by 
him in none of which the year is specified either as current or as 
expired, eleven were found r<&corded in current years, two in 
expired years and one in a year which may be taken as current 
if the Cedi year was Asvinddl and expired if it was BhadrapadddL 

> Mr. Sh. B. Bikthit Lad earlier come to tho conohisioa that nearly 
all of the ten Kalacuri or Cedi dates would work out correctly with the 
epoch of A. D. 248-249, but his results wore not published for the reasons 
.stated by Dr. Fleet in the Introd. to C. J. Vol. Ill, p. 9, ( published in 
1888). 

« See Ind. Ant,, Vol. XVIT, p. 187, n. 24. 

Jhid., Vol. XVIT, p. 215 n. 5. 
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This proportion of the current and expired years of the Cedi 
era was, however, the reverse of what Kielhorn himself found 
ill the case of other eras such as the Viknama, Saka and l^ewar 
eras, li was poin'.ed out by Dr. Bhandarkar^ and others in con- 
iieotion with tho question of the epoch of the Gupta-Valabhl era 
that the Hindu’s usual, thouj^li not invariahlo, way of expres- 
siyg a date w^as not in the year go and so, but after so many 
years had elapsed since such and such an event had taken place. 
The case of the Cedi era, which seoined to be an exception to tho 
general rule, was cited by Dr. Fleet in support of his views that 
tlie years of tho Gnpta era wliioh are; not qualified either as 
current or expiTed should be taken as current. This controversy 
jibout the general custom of tho lliudiiB in dating their records 
during the middle ages led Kielhorn to revise his conclusions 
about the epoch of tlio Codi era. lu his article ‘ Die Epoch 
der Cedi Aera ’ in the an JiotJi and in another 

on the Bhera-Ghat inscription of Alhanadev! in Ep, Ind, 
Vol. II, both of which weie published in 1893,^’ Kielhorn 
expressed his opinion that in conformity with the common usage 
observed in the case of other eras the epoch of tho Cedi era 
should be fixed in such a way that all or at least a great majority 
of the available verifiable dates would be in expired years. He, 
therefore, proposed A. D. 247-48 as the epoch of tho era. As 
regards the beginning of the year, he drew attention to tho follow ■ 
ing remarks In Colebrooke^s letter written tit Nagpur on the 30th 
October, 1799 — ‘ The New year begins here with the light fort- 
night of Asvina, but opening in the midst of Durga^s festival. 
New Year's day is only celebrated on the 10th lunar day.' Kielhorn 
thought that the Aivinadi year which was current down to Cole- 
brooke's time in a part of the cougtry previously included in the 
Cedi kingdom might be reminiscent of the Cedi year and as such 

> See his article ‘The Epoch of the Gupta Era’ (1886) pub. io the 
J. Bom, Br, R. A, 6’., Vol. XVII, part II ( 1887-1889 ). 

See his article ‘The Qupta-Valabhl Era ^ in hid. Ant., Vol. XX 
( 1891 ), p. 387. 

^ Kielhoni first stated his view in an article published in the Transa- 
ct iona oi the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, Vob I* ( 1893 ),* 
p. 428. The Congress was held in London from the 5th to the 12th September 
1892. 

2 *I Annftls, B. O. K. I. J 
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a year suited all the twelve Cedi dates known till then, he fixed 
the 5th September (Alvina su.di. 1) A.D, 248 as the first day of the 
first current year and the 26th August ( Asvina su.di. 1 ) A.D. 249 
as the first day of the first expired year of the Cedi era. He next 
showed that all the twelve verifiable dates of the Later Kalacuris 
which were known till then were, without exception, in expired 
years.^ The two early dates of the Nausari and Kavl plates of 
Jayabhata III, however, presented difficulties which Kielhorn 
acknowledged in the foot-notes to his List of Northern Inscriptions 
published in 1898-99 as an appendix to the Ep. Ind., VoL V.^' 

Three more Cedi dates containing sufficient data for verifica- 
tion were discovered and calculated by Kielhorn before his 
death “• viz. ( 1 ) the Sarnath fragmentary Buddhist Stone inscrip^- 
tion of the time of Karna dated Sa{ mvalsara 8'^']l0 Asvina 
{Ahina ) siidi 15 Ravau (corresponding, for the expired Kalacuri 
year 810, to Sunday, the 4th October A.D, 1058)'^ ( 2 ^ Tahan- 
kapar ( first plate ) of Pamparaja dated S(ifnmta( t ) 965, Bhadra- 
pitda-vadi 1 [o] MT(ja-ri{ r )kse /So[ nia Ydine ( corresponding, for 
the current year 945, to Monday, the 12th August A. D. 1213 ) ^ 
and ( 3 ) Tahankapar ( second plate ) of Pamparaja dated 
Samvat 066 ... Isva{ iva)ra-*samvatsarl Kdrti{tti)ka-mase pitra- 
ri{ r )kse RavHdine Sury-oparUge ( corresponding, for the expired 
Cedi year 966, to Sunday the 5th October A. D. 1214 ). ^ Besides, 
he found it necessary to change his reading and the correspond- 
ing Christian date in the case of one of the previously known 
twelve Cedi dates viz. ( 4 ) that of the Sheorinarayana image 
Inscription which he now read as Kalacurhsahmitsara 898 Asvina^ 
sudi 7 Soma-dine from a photograph supplied by Dr. ( then Mr. ) 
D. R. Bhandarkar and found by calculation to correspond, for the 
current Cedi year 898, to Monday, the 24 September A. D. 
1145. ^ 

Kielhorn^s final view that the epoch of the Cedi era is A. D. 
247-248 was confirmed by these new dates ; for while two of 
them ( viz., 1 and 3 ) might have been taken as current years with 
the epoch of A. D. 248-49, the other two (viz. 2 and 4) would have 

* FeStgruss an Roth, pp. 53-56. See p. 57, n. 6 and 7, 

< A. S. L An. Rep. 1906-1907, p. 100. ^ j^d., Vol. IX, p. 129. 

« Vol. IX, p. 129. 6 Vol. IX, p. 130. 
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appeared irregular according to that epoch. The latter dates again 
showed that ‘ Kalacuri years, ocoasionallyt and exceptionally, are 
quoted as current years^ 

Since 1893, scholars have generally accepted Kielhorn^s 
conclusion* that the Cedi era commenced on Asvina su.di. 1 
( corresponding to the 5th September ) in A. D. 248. Mr. Sh. B. 
Dikshit alone, differing from Kielhorn, has suggested that the 
Cedi ye&r might have commenced on the first tithi of the dark 
fortnight of the purnj mania Asvina.* 

Pandit Bha^vanlal^s theory-that the C^edi era owed its origin 
to the dynasty of the Traikutakas and was actually founded by 
^ king Isvaradatta whom the Pandit* considered to be an Abhlra 
and who, as shown by his coins, reigned sometime about A, D. 
248-249 in Kathiawad -held the field for a long time. But in 
1905 in his article ‘ Trikuta and the so-called Kalacuri or Cedi 
era, ’ ® Dr. Fleet pointed out that all the early dates of the era 
came from Gujerat and Thana district in Bombay and none from 
Kathiawad and that there was nothing to stamp the era as the 
Traikutaka era for the expression in Dr. Bird’s Kanheri plate on 
which Pandit Bhagvanlal reljed might, in accordance with the 
early Hindu method of expressing dates, just as well mean 
‘ during the augmenting sovereignty of the Traikutakas and in 
the year 245 of ( an unspecified era ) Dr. Fleet proposed to 
identify the founder of the era with the Abhlra Isvarasena ( not 
to be confused with, or identified with, the Isvaradatta mentioned 
above ) or with his father the Abhlra Sivadatta if he did reign. 

In 1908, in his Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhras, Western 
Ksatrapas, Traikutakas etc., Prof. Rapson considered the question 
of the Traiku^ka era in connection with the coins of the 
Western Ksatrapas and the Traikutakas. He pointed out that the 
dates assigned by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji to the coins of 
Isvaradatta rested on a mistaken observation, that the dates from 
171 to 176 were quite continuous on the coins of the Western 

Ksatrapas and that the evidence of coins and coin-legends showed 



* See his History of Indian Astronomy ( in Marathi ) ( first published ip 
1896 ),^ Second editiqn, p. 375. 

J. R. A. 8 . ( 1905 ), pp. 566rff. 
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that the only interval to which the coins of I^varadatta could be 
assigned was that between 15S, the last recorded date of Maha- 
ksatrapa Damasena, and 161, the year in which his son YasodSman I 
appears as Mahaksafrapa^ L e„ between A. D. 236 and 239J 
He further drew attention to the fact that the Abhlra- Sivadatta 
bears no royal title in the Nasik inscription of his son Isvarasena 
which seems to indicate that he himself was the founder of the 
dynasty and presumably preceded Isvaradatta. He thus placed 
both Isvarasena and Tsvaradatta before A. D. 249. As regards 
the circumstances which led to the foundation of the era he 
observed, ‘ It is of course quite possible that the establishment 
of the era may mark the consolidation of the Abhira kingdom 
during the reign of one of their successors. There can be no 
doubt that the political conditions which admitted of the growth 
of a strong power in this part of India were due to the decline 
and fall of the Andhra Empire; hut the foundation of an era 
must be held to denote the successful establishment of the now 
power, rather than its first beginnings or the downfall of the 
Andhras.^^ 

In 1911 a large hoard of Ksatrapa coins was discovered at 
Sarvania in the Banswara State of Rajputana. In the detailed 
report on it published in the An, Rep. A. S, T. for lOlS-U, pp. 
227 ff., Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar examined Prof. Rapson's view 
that Tsvaradatta flourislied in the gap between the years 158 and 
161. He pointed out that the Sarvfinia board contained a coin 

of Yasodaman dated in the year 160. This date lessens the gap 
between Yasodaman and his predecessor by one year. ‘ It is 

still not impossible wrote Dr. Bhandarkar, ‘ to adjust the two 
years of Isvaradatta^s reign even in this lessened gap, viz», 
between 158 and 160, but just as the gap between 171 and 176, 
which was imagined by Bhagvanlal, no longer exists, a day 
will, no doubt, come when with the further find of coins the gap 
between 158 and 160 now existing will also be completely filled.^ ' 
Dr. Bhandarkar placed the rise of Isvaradatta in the period 
, 110-112 ( A. D. 188-190 ) when the Mahakm-rapa Rudrasirhha 

* Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhi'n Dynasty etc., pp. 
cxxxv-vi. 

® Ibid,t p. clxii. 

® An. Rev. A, S. /, for 1913-14, p. 329. 
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suffered a dimunition of power and was reduced to the rank of 
Ksatrapa. He pointed out that the Abhlraa had acquired great 
predominance about this time ; for the Nasik inscription of the 
Abhira Isvarasena can, on the evidence of palaeography, be 
referred to about the year 100 and the Gunda inscription' shows 
that in the year 103 and during the regime as Ksatrapa of 
Rudrasimha himself the post of Senapati or Commander-in-chief 
had been* held by an Abhira called Rudrabhuti. 

In 1920, in an article entitled ‘ the Kusan Chronology * 
pnhliohe A in the Journal of the Department lof Letters, (Calcutta 
University ), Vol. I, pp. 65 if., Dr. R. C. Majurndar, after detailed 
examination of the evidence afforded by the Chinese works 
Heou Han Chou of Fan Ye and WeHio of Yu Honan, came to 
the conclusion that the dates ranging from 72 to 136 found in the 
inscriptions of the Northern Satraps, Gondophares, Kujula 
Kadphises and Wema Kadphises must be referred to the Saka era 
beginning in A. D. 78. Kaniska who flourished after Wema 
Kadphises must, therefore, be placed after A. D. 214. Following 
the principle that * we should, whenever practicable, avoid the 
assumption of a brand-new era for the existence of which there 
is no evidence at all \ Dr. Majurndar put forward the view that 
Kaniska founded the so-called Kalacuri era of A. D. 248-49, 
He referred to Prof. Rapson’s conclusion based on a critical 
examination of Ksatrapa coinage that from the year 167 or 168 
( A. D. 245-46 ) the Western Ksatrapas had to face troublous 
times and that their dominions were probably subject to some 
foreign invasion. Dr. Majurndar attributed this to the establish- 
ment, by the Kusan Emperor, of a rival dynasty in the South 
to hold in check the power of ^he Western Ksatrapas, and 
suggested that this ultimately became instrumental in preserving 
the era of the Kusans long after it had become extinct in the 
province of its origin. ’ 

The main objection to Dr. Majumdar^s theory is that there is 
no evidence of the establishment, by the Kusans, of such a rival 
dynasty in the South, which curtailed the power of the WjBstern 
Ksatrapas, Again, Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil has pointed that 
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‘ the reign of Vasudeva, the last of the Kusans came to an end 
100 years after the beginning of the reign of Kaniska, Numerous 
inscriptions prove that Vasudeva reigned at Mathura. It is oer* 
tain that this country over which extended the empire of Vasu- 
deva was occupied about A. D. 350 by the Yaudheyas and the 
Nagas and it is probable that they reignad in this place nearly 
one century before they were subjugated by Samudragupta. The 
capitals of the Nagas were Mathura, Kantipurl and Padmavatl 
( or Pawaya at the confluence of the Sindhu and the Para ) ’ * 
The finds of Naga coitts as well as scattered references in Sans- 
krit literature indicate that the Nagas and not iche Kusans were 
powerful in Central India before the rise of the Guptas.^ 

In 1928, in his article entitled the ‘ Kalacuris of Tripurl \ 
publislied in the Annali^ of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Vol. IX, pp. 281 ff., Rai Bahadur Hiralal tried to revive 
Pandit BhagwanlaPs theory that the era owed its origin to the 
dynasty of the Traikutakas by identifying the Traikutakas with 
the Kalacuris. He suggested that Trikuta from which the dyna- 
sty derived its name was the Vindhya mountain which was so 
called because of its three peaks-Amrakuta or Amarakantak, the 
Salakuta or Saletekri in the Balaghlt district and the Madhukuta 
or Mohtur in the Chhindwara district. But the fact that all the 
early dates of the era are found in Western India-in Southern 
Gujerat and Western Maharastra-is fatal to R. B. Hiralals 
theory. Besides, there is no evidence to show that the Vindhya 
mountain was called Trikuta in ancient times. On the other 
hand, Kalidasa clearly indicates in the Raghuva/hia that the moun- 
tain is situated in the AparSnta or Northern Konkan"^ and this 
is verified by the recent discovery of the Anjaneri plates of 
Prthvloandra Bhogasakti of the (Cedi) year 461 in which a 
Trikutavisaya is mentioned as situated in the kingdom of Purl- 
Kohkana ( e. Northern Kohkan. f 

IiV 1933, in his History of India A, D, 150 - A, D. S50 Dr. 
{ then Mr. ) K. P. Jayasval attempted to prove that the Cedi era 
was started by the Vakatakas. ‘ The Puranas observed he, 

^ Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History oj the Deccan, p. 31. 

2 For other objections see Raychoudburi, Politial History of Ancient 
India, Fourth Ed. p 391. 

H Canto IV, si. 59. 


Ej), Hid,, Vol. XXV, p. 232. 
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‘ after tho fall of the Satavahanas register the rise of Vindhya- 
sakti as the next great power or as the imperial power suoc^d- 
ing the Satavahanas. An era will be naturally counted from the 
rise of a new power, whether at once or subsequently ... 
... Then the second fact to take note of in this connection is 
that Pravar&sena I became an Emperor and the previous Emperors 
the Kusans had in fact an imperial era. To start an era had 
become a chief symbol of imperial position ^ * Dr. Jayaswal, 
therefore,* concluded that Pravarasena I of the Vakaiaka dynasty, 
who became Emperor, must have started the era, dating it from 
the coronation of his father. He read th& dates on two coins 
which he ascribed to Pravarasena I and Rudrasena I as 76 and 
KK) respectively and referred these dates together with the date 
5‘3 of the Ginja inscription of MaJuirajit Srl-Bhlmasena to the 
Cedi era dating from the rise of the Vaka^ka power. But Dr. 
Jayaswal’a readings of the legends and figures on these coins 
are extremely doubtful. Besides his tlieory that the Cedi era 
was really founded by the Vakatakas is disproved by the fact 
that the Vakatakas themselves never used it, but dated all their 
records in regnal years. 

In 1936 , while editing tlje Kosam Stone inscription of 
Maharaja Bhlmavarman dated in the year 130 in the Indian 
Culture^ Vol. Ill, pp. 177 if. Mr. A. Ghosh drew attention to 
certain palaeographical peculiarities noticed in the record, such 
as the round and narrow-headed s, the unlooped 8 and n and the 
undeveloped curves representing medal t, peculiarities which are 
known to be characteristic of Kusan rather than Gupta inscrip 
tions. He, therefore, referred the date 130 of that inscription 
to the Cedi era. Subsequently, some more inscriptions of Prstha- 
sriya, Bhadrainagha, Vaisravana an^ Bhlmavarman were found 
at Kosam and Bandhogarh and some of them wore published 
in the Epigrapliia Indica and elsewhere.^ These records exhibited 
the same palaeographic peculiarities which indicated that they 
belonged to the period of transition between the Kusan and the 

* History of India A. 1). J50 - A, JK 360, p. 111. 

* Mirashi, Nagpur University Journal, No. 3, p. 26. 

See e. g. Ep, hid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 245 ff ; Vol. XXIV, pp. 146 ff. 
and pp. 253 if, etc. Also Oanganaik Jha Volumcx PP* 101 if. 
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Gupta age. The system of dating and the mixed nature of the 
language used in them were also believed to point to the same 
conclusion. Their d^tes also were, therefore, referred by some 
scholars to the Cedi era. The fact that some of these records 
came from that part of the country which in ancient times was 
known as Cedi lent colour to this view. It was, therefore, believed 
that these records of Magha kings found at Ginja, Kosain. and 
Bandhogarh supplied the early dates of the Cedi era which had 
been missing till then. 

This view was criticised by the present writer in an article 
entitled ‘ Dates of Some Early Kings of Kausambl ^ which though 
written as early as 1941 has not yet been published on 
account of war conditions. ‘ In this article it has been 
pointed out tliat if the dates of Magha records are 
referred to the Cedi era, Bhadraroagha, Vaisravana and Bhlma- 
varman become contemporaries of the Gupta Emperors Candra* 
gupta I, Samudragupta and Candragapta IL If these rulers 
were ruling at KausambI, they must have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Guptas. But strange as it might seem, none 
of them mentions any Gupta overlord. Besides, they issued 
coins in their own names, indicating their independence.^^ They 
must, therefore, have flourished before the rise of the Guptas. 
The dates of their records have consequently to be referred to the 
era of Kaniska. As for the palaeographic peculiarities noticed 
in these records, it was pointed out that all of them can be traced 
in several records of the Kusan age. 

Till 1937, Dr. Kielhorn^s view that the Cedi year commenced 
on Asvin su. dl. 1 was generally accepted. In an article entitled 
‘ the Epoch of the Kalacuri-Cedi era, ' which the present writer 
read at the ninth session of the All-India Oriental Conference held 
at Trivandrum in 1937, he examined thirteen later dates of the 
era discovered since Dr. Kielhorn^s time and showed that though 
they verified the epoch of A. D. 247-48 fixed by Kielhorn, they 
clearly showed that the Cedi year could not have commenced in 
A&vina. It must have begun on some day between Agviiia hu. di. 
15 and PhSlguna va. di. 7. And since we do not know of any 
Hindu year beginning in any of the months from MargaSirsa to 

^ It is to be published in the Epigraphia Indica. 

J. A. S. I.. Vol. II, pp. 95 ff. 
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Phfilguna ft appeared probable that, like the Southern Vikraraa 
year, the Cedi year algo commenced on Karttika di. As 
regards Colebrooke's statement on which Kielhorn relied for his 
view that the Cedi year commenced on Asvina Su. di. 1, it was 
pointed out that the statement in question referred to the festival 
of Durga which is, to this day, celebrated with great eclat not 
only in the Central Provinces, but in other parts of India also. 
Colebrooke was clearly mistaken when he thought that the festi- 
val marked the beginning of the new year. Besides, the Cedi 
year could not have been current in Nagpur as that part of the 
country was not, except perhaps in very ebrly times, included in 
the kindom of fihe Kalacuris.* 

In 1944 the present writer showed from an examination of the 
so-called Indore grants of the Maharajas Svamidasa and Bhulunda 
that they originally belonged to Khaudesh and that their dates 
67 and 107, as also the date 117 of the Sirpur grant of Maharaja 
Rudradasa should be referred to the era founded by the Abhira 
king Isvarasena.® These princes of Khandesh explicitly men- 
tion their own feudatory status in their grants. They must there- 
fore have owned the suzerainty of the contemporary Abhira 
kings ruling over Northern Maharastra. 

In 1945 the present writer further showed that the date 167 of 
the Barwani plate of MaharfSja Subandhu also must be referred 
to the same reckoning.^ This date and the dates of the afore- 
mentioned Khandesh grants are thus the earliest dates so far disco- 
vered of the so-called Kalaouri-Cedi era. 

I have so far shown how our knowledge about the epoch of 
the Kalacuri-Cedi era has advanced step by step since 1859 when 
Dr. Fitz“Edward Hall first made his ingenious conjecture on the 
subject. I shall next examine such dates of the era as furnish 
details for computation in order to determine the exact epoch of 
the era. 

Here we must divide the dates into two classes viz. — ( 1 ) the 
earlier ones down to the year 490 which come from Gujarat and 

^ For a full discussion of this matter, see Ep, Jnd , Vol. XXIV, pp. 
116 ff. 

« A. B, 0, E. 1. Vol. XXVr, pp. 159 f. . 

2 Ind, Hist, Quart, Vol. XXI, pp. 79 f. Since this article was sent to 
the press, I have shown that the date of KanakherS stone inscription of the 
Saka Sridharavarman, which I have read as 102, also refers to the Kalacuri 
era. Ind. Hist. Quart. ^ Vol, XXII, pp. 34f. 

3 I Annals^ B. O. R, I. J 
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Northern MahSrastra where, as shown below, the era had its 
origin and ( 2 ) the later ones from the year 593 to the year 969 
which come from B^ghelkhand, United Provinces and Central 
Provinces including Chhattisgarh, where the era was introduced 
with the extension of the Kalacuri power. It has already been 
pointed out by Kielhorn* that the same epoch does not suit these 
two classes of dates. In regard to the first, the only equation which 
yields satisfactory results is Kalacuri Sarhvat 0 = A. D. 248-49, 
while in regard to the second the equation is Kalacuri Samvat 
0=A. D. 247-48. In both the periods the Kalacuri year com- 
menced on Kfirttika di, 1, but in the earlier period the months 
were amanta while in the later one they were purnimanta, 

I Early Dates of the Kalacuri Era 
As the epoch for these dates is A. D. 248-49, the first day of 
the first current year of timt era is the amanta Karttika su. di. 1 
( 25th September ) in A, D. 249 ( corresponding to the expired Saka 
year 171 ). Therefore, to convert a current Kalacuri year into 
an expired Saka year we have to add 170 when the date falls in 
any of the months from Karttika to Phalguna and 171 in all 
other oases. Similarly, to convert an expired Kalacuri year into 
an expired Saka year we have to add 171 and 172 respectively in 
the same circumstances. 

Among early dates of the era there are only five which contain 
details necessary for computation. Three of these are in expired, 
years and the remaining two in current ones as shown below. 
Dates in Expired Years 
1 NausSri plates of Jayabhata III ( No. 23 ® ) — 

Lines - Magha-iuddha-pancadiyam candr-oparage u e,, 

on the 15th tiihi of the bright fortnight of MSgha, on ( the occasion 
of) a lunar eclipse. Lines 41-42 give the year 456 ( expressed 
both in words and numerical symbols ). The plates mentioned 
also in 1. 43 the tMi ( now completely lost ) and the week-day 
( which judging from the traces left, was either Monday or 
Tuesday ) on which the grant was recorded. Assuming that the 
grant was recorded on the same day on which it was made, L e*, 

1 Ep, Ind., Vol. V, Appendix, p. 57, n. 6 and T. 

2 These references are to the list of inscriptions in the Kalaouri-Oedi Kra 
printed in the Appendix at the end of thft article. 
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Magha su. (li. 15, Monday or Tuesday, we find that according to 
the epoch of A. D. 248-49, the corresponding Christian date for 
the expired year 456 ( L e., for the expired Saka year 456 p/Ais 
172=628) is Tuesday^ the 2nd February A. D. 706. On that day, 
the aforementioned tithi ended 16 b. 30 m. after mean sunrise 
and there was a lunar eclipse as stated in the grant. 

If the year 456 is applied as current, the tithi falls on the 14th 
January A. D. 705 which was a Wednesday ( not Monday or 
Tuesday as required ). Besides, there was no lunar eclipse on 
that day. In A. D, 704 also there was no. lunar eclipse on the 
stated tithi whi^h shows that the epoch A. D. 247-48 which suits 
later dates of the era is wholly inapplicable in this case. * 

2 Anjaneri plates of Jayabhata III (No. 24) -Line 30.- 
Asvayujarhahuhe{ ai )kUdasya/h Tuld-safhkrdnte ravau^ L e., on the 
eleventh tithi of the dark fortnight of Asvina on the occasion of 
the sun's entering into the tula ( the Zodiacal sign of Libra )* 
Line 39 gives the same tithi together with the year 460 ( expressed 
in numerical symbols ). * The occurrence of the Tula Sariikranti 
in the dark fortnight of A&vina shows that the month was 
amdnta. According to the epoch of A. D. 248-9 with the year 
commencing on the dmanta Karttika su, di. 1, the date regularly 
corresponds, for the expired year 460 ( e. e., for the expired Saka 
year 460 plus 172 = 632 ) to Tuesday, the 23rd September A, D, 
710. On that day the 11th tithi of the dark fortnight of Asvina 
commenced 45 m. after mean sunrise and ended 22h. 45 m. after 
mean sunrise on the same day. Like the tithi of the Kavi plates 
of K. 486, this was, therefore, a kmya-tithi ; but as the Tuldr 
8amh*dnti occurred 15 h. 20 m, after mean sunrise on that day 
While the 11th tithi of thi bright half of Alvina was current, 
it is coupled with the latter. * 

If the year is applied as current, the Tula-sarhkranti falls on 
the Alvina su. di. 5 ( the 24th September A. D. 708 ), not on 


• According to this epoch of A. D. 247-48 the date should fall in A. D. 
704 if the year 456 was a current year and in A. D. 705 if it was an 
expired one, 

^ The editor of this record has read the date as 461, but the dot which he 
takes as the symbol for 1 is used throughout this record as a superfluous 
mark of punctuation. The intended date was therefore 460. 
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Alvina va. di. 11 as required. la A. D. 707 also the Tula- 
saifabranti did not occur on the stated tithi which shows that the 
other epoch of A. D. 247-48 is wholly inapplicable in this 
case also. 

3 Kavl plate of Jayabhata IV (No. ^6) -Lines 15-16 — 

A8a(}Jm-iuddha-dasamyam Karkkataka-r[ a ]§au samkrante ravau, 
L e., on the tenth Hthi of the bright half of Asadha on \he 
occasion of the sun’s entering into the zodiacal sign of 
Karkkataka, Lines 24 and 25 give the year 486, Asadha ^u. 12, ’ 
a Sunday y as the date of the recording of the grant. According to 
the 9pooh of A. D. 248-49 the Karkata-sarhkranti the expired 
year 486 ( i. e. in the expired Saka year 486 plus 172 = 658 ) 
occurred about 8 h. after mean sunrise on the 22nd June A. D. 
736. The 10th tithi of the bright fortnight of Asadha commenced 
21 m. after mean sunrise June and ended 1 h. 21 m. 

before mean sunrise of thf It was, therefore, a ksaya- 

tiihiy but as the Katkata sa^hkranH took place during the tenth tithi 
it is coupled with it. Again the 1 2th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
the same lunar month fell on a Sunday ( the 24th June A. D. 735 ) 
as required. The date is thus perfectly regular. 

In the current year 486, on the other hand, the sarhkranti 
occurred on Thursday, the 23rd June A. D. 735 which was the 
13th of the dark fortnight of Asadha ( not the 10th of the bright 
fortnight of that month as required ). 

In A. D. 734 also the sarfakranti did not occur on Asadha .^u, 
di. 10, which shows that the other epoch of A. D. 247-48 is wholly 
inapplicable in this case too. 

Dates in (Current Years 

4 KasSre plates of Allasakti ^ ( No. 18 ) - Lines 31 - Saih 400 
( and ) 4y Asa4ha ba aniavasydy 8arya-grah-6pardgey L e., in the year 
404, on the new-moon day of the dark fortnight of Asadha, on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse. According to the epoch of A D. 248-49, 
the amavasya of the purnimanta Asadha in the current year 404 
( L €., in the expired Saka year 404 plus 171 - 575 ) fell on the 

• As regards the reading of the number of the tiihi, see Ind. Ant., Wol. 
XVII, pp. 220 fif. 

® These plates have been published by Mr. Q. H. Kbare In the BhSrata 
ItihSsa Saihiodhaka Maij4ala’B Quarterly, Vol. XX. Nos. IV and V and Vol, 
XXI, No. 2. 
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1st June A. D. 653, on which day there was a eclipse as 
stated in the plates. There was no solar eclipse on the amCifUa 
Asadha of this year. 

If the year is applied as expired, the date would fall in A. D. 
634, but there was no solar eclipse on the pUrnimanta or arnUnta 

Asadha of that year. 

' • 

According to the other epoch of A. D. 247-48, the tiihi should 
fall in Ai D. 652 or A, D. 653 according as the year 404 was 
current or expired. In A. D. 652 there was no solar eclipse at 
all. In A. D. 653, of course, the eclipse did occur on the stated 
Hthi as shown aboVe and so the date may be said to bo in an expi- 
re^ year according to that epoch. But if we have to explain all 
early dates according to a uniform process, this date will have 
to be regarded as recorded in a current year according to the 
epoch of A. D. 248-49, rather than in an expired year according 
to the epoch of A. D. 247-48. 

5 Nasik plates of Dharasraya-Jayasiihha* ( No, 21 hL. 19 - 
Caitra^-inasa^iuddha'^dasamyam vime ( visiive ), t. c., on the tenth 
Uthi of the bright fortnight of Caitra, on the occasion of the 
verml equinox. Line 28 gives the date 8am. 400 ( and ) 30 ( ami ) 
6, Cai iu lO^ie., the 10th tithi Jf the bright fortnight of Caitra in 
the year 436. According to the epoch of A. D. 248-49 the corres- 
ponding Christian date for the current year 436 ( i, e., the expi- 
red Saka year 436 plus 171=607 ) is the 20th March A. D. 685. 
On that day the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight of Caitra began 
12 h. 45 m. on the 20th March A, D, 685* The visuva or Mesa- 
saAkranti had occurred 5 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise on the same 
day. The sarhkranti did not thus take place during the lOtb tithi^ 
but as the parva-kala of the Mesa-safhkranti extends to as many 
as 40 ghatikas before and after the sarhkranti, the tithi is coupled 
with the sarhkranti. 

If the year is applied as expired, the tithi would fall oh the 
10th March A. D* 686, but the Mesa samkranti took place 10 days 
later on the 20th March A, D. 686. 

* These plates have been rublished by Mr. G. H. Khar© in the Sources 
of the Madiaeval History of the Deccan, Vol I, pp. 12 ff., but he has not 
noticed fhe date which occurs in 1. es. 
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According to the other epoch of A. D, 247-48, the date would 
be expected to fall in^. 0^684 if the year 436 was current and 
in A. D. 685 if it was expired. But in A. D. 684 the tiiU fell on the 
3td March, while the Mesa-saihkranti occurred 16 days later on 
the 19th March. In A, D. 685 it did fall on that tithi as shown 
above, but in view of the other early dates for which the epoch 
of A. D. 247-48 appears wholly inapplicable, it seems better to 
take this date as recorded in a current year according to the 
epoch of A. D. 248-49, 

A careful examination of these five early dates of the Kala* 
curi era will show that — ■ „ 

( 1 ) All these dates can be shown to be regular according to 
the epoch of A. D. 248-49 ; for though the dates 4 and 5 can also 
be explained as dates in expired years according to the epoch of 
A. D. 247-48, that epoch will not at all suit the first three 
dates. 

( 2 ) Date 2 shows that the month of Alvina stood at the 
close of the Kalacuri year 5 in other words, that the Kalacuri 
year commenced in some month later than Asvina, probably in 
KSrttika. 

( 3 ) Among the five dates there are only two ( viz,^ 2‘and 4 ) 
which fell in the dark fortnight. As shown above, one of them 
( date 2 ) shows that the month cited in it was amanla and 
the other date ( 4 ) that it was puranmaiita. From this one 
cannot of course draw any definite conclusion. But it is note^ 
Worthy that the months of the Saka era which was current in 
MaharSstra both before the rise and after the disappearance of 
the Kalacuri era, were almost invariably amdnfa. ’ Besides, the 
date 4 comes from Khandesh and belongs to the reign Sendraka 

<c 

prince Allasakti. Another date from Khandesh which occurs in 
a record of this same AllaSakti’s son JayaSakti mentions that the 
Mina Samkranti in the Saka year 602 ( A. D. 680-81 ) occurred 
On the 10th tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalguna. * This clearly 

^ Among the 400 dates of the Saka era which Prof. Kielhorn collected, 
there was only a single one which could confidently be said to be according 
to the pUrnimanta scheme, Jnd. Ant,, Vol. XXV. p. 272. 

® An. Rept of the BhSrata ItihSsa Saih^odhaka MapeJ^^a for Saka 1834* 
pt). 169 £f. 
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shows that the month Phalguna was amanfa. We maj, therefore, 
conclude that the months of the Kalaouri^ year as currenV In 
MaharSstra and Gujarat were generally amanta and only excep- 
tionally pUrnimanta. 

( 4 ) The proportion of expired years to current ones is 3 : 2. 
This is in keeping with that observed in the case of other eras* 
Most of the early dates of the Kalacuri era are not verifiable for 
want of necessary details. Otherwise, the proportion of expired 
years would have been still higher. 

According to the testimony of these five, dates, therefore, the 
Kalacuri era cotrmenced on the amanta Karttika ^u, di, 1 ( the 25th 
September ) A, D. 249, 

Later Dates of the Kalacuri Era 

We shall next take the later dates of the Kalacuri era. As 
stated before, these dates come from North India and Chhattisgarh 
where the era was introduced by the Kalacuris. The epoch 
which suits these dates is that of A. D. 247-48, the year com- 
mencing on the p^Zr^l^man/a Karttika su. di, 1. The first day of 
the first current year of the Kalacuri era according to this 
epoch was purnmanta Karttika su. di. 1 ( the 6th October ) A. D. 
248. Therefore to convert a cfirrent Kalacuri year into an expir- 
ed Saka year we have to add 169 when the date falls in the bright 
fortnight; of Karttika or in any of the months from Margasirsa to 
Phalguna and 170 in other cases. Similarly to convert an expired 
Kalacuri year into an expired Saka year we have to add 170 and 
171 respectively in the same circumstances. 

Dates in Expired Years 

1 Benares plates of Karna ( No. 33 ) - Lines 39-40— i^nmad- 
OQhgeyadsvasya samvatsarei a )-.sTd( s?al)ddhe PhUlguna‘-va{ ha )hula- 
paksa-dmfiyayam sa{ ia )naisca{ ica ) ra-vasare, L e,, on the occasion 
of the first annual sraddha of the illustrious Gangeyadeva, on 
Saturday^ the second tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalguna. 
Line ii-Samat 193 Phalguna va di 9 Soms^ i, e. on Monday, the 
9th tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalguna in the year 793. 

Of tha two dates mentioned in this record, the second regular- 
ly corresponds, for the expired year 793 ( L e,, Saka 793 plus 
170 = 963 ) to Monday, the 18fch January A. D. 1042, on which day 
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the 9th tiihi of the dark fortnight of the puniimanta PhS^Iguna 
en^Jed 18 hours after mean sunrise. In A. D. 1041 the iithi fell on 
a Thursday; so the year cannot be applied as current. 

The first date is irregular, for the second tithi of the dark 
fortnight of the pUr^imanta Phalguna fell on Monday ( the 11th 
January A, D. 1042 ), not on Saturday, but the apparent irregu- 
larity can be satisfactorily explained as shown elsewhere. * 

2 Goharwa plates of Karna ( Ep. Ind, Vol. XI, pp. 142 f. )— 
^rlmat-Karnna-praka^e vyavahcirane saptama-^samvatsare Karttika^ 
masi 8u{ su )kla-paksa--Karttikl-paurfiiiamasyam tithau Ouru-^dine, 
e. e, During the seventh year of administration rendered 
glorious by the illustrious Karna, on Thursdayy the full-^moon 
day of Karttika. As shown elsewhere,^" Karna came to the 
throne some time after Phalguna va. di. 2 in the expired Kala- 
curi year 792. Taking the Kalacuri year to be Kdrttikadiy the 
month Karttika in the first year of "Karna^s reign fell in the 
expired year 793. The same month in the seventh regnal year 
must have fallen in the expired year 799 ( in the expired 
Saka year 799 ptos 170=969 ). The full-moon tithi in this year 
ended 13 h. 30 after mean sunrise on Thursday^ the 5th November 
A. D. 1047. The date is thus quite regular. It shows that the 
Kalacuri year commenced on^ some tithi before Karttika 
paurnima. 

If the Kalaouri year commenced in some month later than 
Karttika, the date would fall in A. D. 1046. But in that year 
the full moon day of Karttika fell on a Friday ( the 17th October ), 
not on a Thursday as required. 

3. Rewah stone inscription of the reign of Karna ( No. 34 ) 
Line 31 - Kliara [ nariina ( mni ) maha-mahgala-samvataare ] 800 
L e.y In the very auspicious year 800 named Khcira. The 
date does not give any details for verification except the 
name of the Jovian year Khara. Now the expired Kalaouri 
year 800 corresponded to A. D. 1048-49. The corresponding 
Jovian year was Khara according to the northern luni-solar 
system. The date is thus regular. If the year 800 had been a 
current year, the Jovian year would have been Vikrta. 

^ See Wool Tier Commemoration Volume, pp. 165 ff. 

2 loc. City 
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4. Rewah stone inscription of the reign of Karna ( No. 36 )- 
Sanimtsataf ra ) 812 irinmt-^Karna^prakaia-vyg,valmraiiaya navaflia- 
samvatsare Magha-audi 10 Gurau, i. e., the year 812, the ninth 
year of the administration rendered glorious by Karna, the tenth 
tithi of the bright fortnight of Magha, a Thursday. The corres- 
ponding Christian date for the expired year 812 ( t. for the 
expired Saka year 812 plus 170 = 982 ) is Thursday, the 4i;h 
January k. D. 1061 when the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight 
of Magha ended 3 h, 10 m. after mean sunrise. The date is thus 
regular. 

• « 

5. Rafcanpur stone inscription of Jajalladeva (No. 40 )--Line 31- 

Sarnvat 866 MUrga sudi 9 Ravau, i. e.^ ( in ) the year 866, on 
Sunday the 9th of the bright fortnight of Marga^rsa. The 
date regularly corresponds, for the expire 1 year 866 (t. e., for 
the expired ^aka year 86 > 170 = 1036 ) to Sunday, the 8th 

Novenaber A. D. 1114. On that day the 9th tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Margasirsa ended 20 h. after mean sunrise. In the 
current year 866 the tithi fell on Wednesday, the 3rd December 
A. D. 1113. 

6. Sheorinarayan plates of Ratnadeva II (No. 41) - Line 26 
8ai)nKjt(l{t ) S78y Bhadra sudi J) Ravau, u e., (In) the year 878, 
on Sunday, the 5th iilhi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada, 
The date regularly corresponds for the expired year 878 ( i. e., 
the expired Saka year 878 plus 171=1049) to Sunday, the 14th 
August A. D. 1127. On that day, the fifth tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadrapada ended 8 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise. 

In the current year 878, the tithi fell on Tuesday, the 24th 
August A. D. 1126. 

7. Sarkho plates of Ratnadeva (^No, 42 ) - Lines 23-24-- 7^11 = 
asi( a )ty-adhi-asta^vatsara-sat& jd{ ya )te dine Oihpateh Karth- 
kydin = afha Rohin-ihha-samaye rdtrei = ca yama-traye I ^rimad- 
Ratna-nareivarasya aadaai jyotir-vidam = agratah sarva-grasam = 
an-usiia-goh pravadaia tirnnd pratijhd-nadi ii 1. e., the expired 
year 880, the fifteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of KSrttika, 
Thursdayy with a total eclipse of the moon when she was in the 
constellation of Rohini, The date regularly corresponds, for the 
expired year 880 (*. e., the expired Saka year 880 plus 170 = 
1050 ),*to Thursday the 8th November A. D. 1128, when the moon 

4 ( Annals, B. O. Ii. I. J 
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mas totally eclipsed in the third quarter of the nights The nak* 
eo/nse Eohinl commen^oed 13 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise on that 
day. The date is thus perfectly regular. 

The exj^it statement that the year 880 was expired is impor- 
tant. It shows that with the epoch of A. D. 247-48 which suits 
all later dates, the Kalacuri year must have commenced before 
KSrttika paurnimA 

8. Daikoni plates of Prthvideva II ( No. 43 ) - Lines 23- 
Bahu’^graste rajani-Ulake Kdrttike pancadasydm, i. e., on the 
fifteenth tithi'^of Kartjika when the moon was swallowed by Rdhu. 
L. 26-27 - Samvai S90 Margga vadi ll Ravau,^ fi. e. in the year 
890, on Sunday, the 11th tithi of the dark fortnignt of MSrga- 
Slrsa. In the expired year 890 ( i. e., the expired Saka year 890 
plus 170 = 1060 ) there was a lunar eclipse on the full-moon day 
of KSrttika ( Wednesday, the 19th October 1138 ). The other 
date corresponds, for the expired year 890, to Sunday, thelSth 
October 1138. On that day the 11th tithi of the dark fortnight of 
pw^imdnta MUrgailrsa commenced 9 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. 
Though not current at sunrise, the tithi seems to have been coupled 
with the week-day because it was current at the time the grant 
was actually recorded. 

ft 

In A. D. 1139 there was no lunar eclipse in KSrttika though 
the 11th tithi of the dark fortnight of the purriimanta Margasirsa 
fell on a Sunday ( the 19th November 1139 ). 

In the current year 890 ( A. D. 1137 ) there was no lunar 
eclipse on KSrttika paurnimSiand the tithi also did not fall on a 
Sunday. 

9. Rajim stone inscription of Jagapfila (No. 45) - Lines 18-19- 
Kulacuri-samvalsara(:re) 896 Mdghe mdsi su{su)kla-pakse rathd- 
stamydvi Vu{Bu)dha-dine, i. e. In the Kalacuri year 896, on 
Wednesday, the eighth tithi ( called RathSstaml ) of the bright 
fortnight of the month Magha. This date regularly corresponds 
for the expired year 896 ( L e., the expired Saka year 896 plus 
170 — 1066) to Wednesday, the 3rd January A. D. 1145. On that 
day the eighth tithi of the bright fortnight of Magha ended 10 h. 
45 m. after mean sunrise. 


* From an impression kindly supplied the Govt. Epigraphist foi India. 
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In the current year 896, on tlie ntlier hand, the tithi fell on 
Saturday, the 15th January A* D. 1144. 

10 Araoda plates of Pdthvideva II (No. 47) -Line 24— 
Caitre Soma-grahe salt ; 1. 33 - Sahwat 900^ /. e., the year 900 with 
a lunar eclipse in the month of Caitra, The corresponding 
Christian date for the expired year 900 ( L e., the expired Saka 
year 903 plus 171 = 1071 ) is Friday, the 25th March A; D. 1149. 
On that day there was a lunar eclipse visible at Ratanpur. 

In the current year 900, ( A, D. 1148 ), on the other hand, there 
was no lunar eclipse in Caitra. 

11 Tewar Stone inscription of the reign of Gayakarnadeva 
( No. 48 )- Lines 20-22 — Nava-sa\ sa )ta-yugal~ribd-adhilajage Cedh 
diste ja[ ]padam=^Ctvat^i7nani iri-Gayakarrinadeve \ praiipadi 
^ucimasa-iveta-pakse^rklca-Viire ... L e. In the year 902 of the 
Cedi era, on Sunday, the first tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Asadha during the reign of the illustrious Qayakarna. The date 
regularly corresponds, for the expired year 902 ( i. e. the expired 
Saka year 902 plus 171 = 1073), to Sunday, the 17th June A. D, 
1151, on which day the first tithi of the bright fortnight of Asadha 
ended 2,h. after mean sunrise. 

In the current year 902, on* the other hand, there were two 
Asadhas. In the Adhika Asadha the tithi fell on Monday, the 
29th May A. D. 1150, and in the Nija Asadha, on Tuesday, the 
27th June A. D. 1160. 

12 Amoda plates of Prthvideva II ( No. 49 ) - Line 35 — 
Mam{ Sam )vata{ t ) 005 Asvi{ ivi )na sudi 6 Bhaume — ( In ) the 
year 905 on Tuesday, the 6th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Asvina. The date regularly corresponds, for the expired year 
905 ( t. e., Saka year 903 jp/us 171 =4076 ) to Tuesday, the 14th 
September A, D. 1154. On that day the sixth tithi of the bright 
fortnight of ASvina commenced 1 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise. 
With the Kalacuri era commencing on Asvina su. di. 1 in A. D. 
248, this date should fall in A. D. 1152 if the Kalacuri year 905 
is taken as current and in A. D. 1153 if it is taken as expired. 
But in A. D. 1152 the tithi ended 7 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise on 
Saturday ( the 6th September ) and in A. D. 1153 it ended 7 h. 
after mean sunrise on Friday ( the 25th September ). In either 
case itVould have to be regarded as irregular. 
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13. Bhera-Ghat stone inscription of Alhanadevl ( No. 50 )- 
Line 29 - Samvat 907 Marggasudi 11 Ravau, i. e., ( In ) the year 
907 on Sunday, the 11th tithi of the bright fortnight of Marga- 
6lrsa. This date corresponds for the expired year 907 ( L e,, the 
expired Saka year 907 plus 170=1077 ) to Sunday, the 6th 
November A. D. 1155, on which day the tithi commenced 2 h, 10 m. 
after mean sunrise. It ended 45 m. after mean sunrise on the 
next day. Though not current at sunrise the tithi must have been 
joined to the week-day ‘ which was almost entirely filled by it \ 
In the current year 907 on the other hand the tithi fell on Wednes' 
day the 17th November A. D. ll54. 

14. Lal-Pahad rock inscription of the reign of Narasimha 
(No. 51 )-'Line 7 - Safnvat 909 Sra( )vana sudi 5 Vuddhe 
( Budhe ) i, e., ( In ) the year 909, on Wednesday, the 5th tithi 
of the bright fortnight of Sravana. In the expired Kalacuri 
year 909 ( corresponding to the expired year 909 plus 171 = 1080 ) 
there were two Sravanas. Of these the first or adhika vSravana is 
evidently meant here; ’ for the fifth tithi of the bright fortnight 
of it ended 16 h. 20 ni. after mean sunrise on Wednesday, the 2nd 
July A. D. 1158. 

In the current year 907 on the other hand the tithi fell on 
Saturday, the 13th November A, D. 1157* 

15. Jubbulpore plates of Jayasirhha ( No. 55 ) - Lines 25-26 — 
Saihvat 918 Asvina su( su )di paurnnumdsydfn tithau Sa{ )/??- 
dme ... Soma-graharje-i. e.,( In) the year 918, on Saturday, the 
full-moon tithi of A^yina, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The 
date regularly corresponds for the expired year 918 (t. e., the 
expired Saka year 918 pins 171=1089 ) to Saturday, the 30th 
September A. D. 1167. On that day the full-moon tithi ended 
13 h. after mean sunrise and Aere was a lunar eclipse. With the 
Kalacuri era commencing on Asvina Su. di. 1 in A. D. 248, this 
date should fall in A. D, 1165 if the year is current and in A. D. 
1166 if it is expired. But in A. D. 1165 the tithi fell on Tuesday 
(the 21st September) and in A.D, 1166 it fell on Monday (the 10th 
October ). Again in neither year was there a lunar eclipse on 
the given tithi, 

* For another instanoe of an intercalary month not being so specified, 
■ee date 17, below. 
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If the yeftr 918 is applied as current, the litlU should fall in 
A. D. 1166» but as shown above it would not^be regular. 

16 Rewah plate of Kirtivarman ( No. 60 ) ~ Line 14 — Sdfkval 
Bhadrapada-mase iukla-pakse Caturthyafh fithau Guru-dim 
Eanaka-sri-Vatsarajasya mmitte pirid-arcma-sthane, L e,^ (In) 
the year 926 on Thursday, the fourth tithi of the bright fortnight 
of tfhadrapada at the place of worshipping the balls ( of rice ) 
offered ip honour of the Ranaka, the illustrious Vatsaraja, The 
date regularly corresponds for the expired year 926 ( u e, the 
expired Saka year 926 plus 111 p 1097 ) |o Thursday, the 21st 
August A. D, llfS. On that day, the tithi commenced 8 h* 9 ra. 
after mean sunrise. Though not current at sunrise, it is coupled 
with the weekday as it was current in the afternoon at the time 
of the performance of the iraddha» 

In the current year 926, on the other hand, the iitlii fell on 
Saturday, the 3rd August A. D. 1174. 

17. Tewar stone inscription of the reign of Jayasimha (No. 63)- 
Line 7 - Sammt 928 Si'avarta 8ii(iu)di 6 Ravau Haste i. e. ( in ) the 
year 928 on Sunday, the 6 tithi of the bright fortnight of SrSvana 
when the moon was in conjunction with the asterism of Ilasta. 
There were two Sravanas in tliie expired Kalacuri year 928 ( i, e., 
in the expired Saka year 928 plus 171 = 1099 ). Of these the first or 
adhika SrSvana is intended here; ’ for the 6th tithi of the bright 
fortnight of that month ended 7 h, 30 ra. after mean sunrise on 
Sur^day,-Vtie 3rd July A. D. 1177 and the naksatra Hasta also 
ended, 16 b. 20 m. after mean sunrise on that day. In the nija 
6ravana of that year the tithi fell on Monday, the 1st August 
and the naksatra was Citra. 

In the current year 928 again thg tithi fell on Wednesday the 
14th July and the nakmtra was Citra. 

18. Sahaspur statue inscription of Yasoraja ( No. 66 ) - L. 5- 
Sanivat 984, Kdrttika 8u{iu) di 15 Vu{Bu)dhe i. e., ( In ) the year 
934, on Wednesday^ the fifteenth iiiki of the bright fortnight of 
Karttika. The date regularly corresponds for the expired year 
934 i. €,, the expired Saka year 934 p/ws 170=1104 ) to Wednes^ 


^ For a similar case of an intercalary month cited without being spo ified 
as sucbt see above page ^8, date 14^ 
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day^ the 15fch October A. D. 1182. On that day the 15th iiihi of 
the bright fortnight of Karfctika ended 14 h. after mean sunrise. 

In the current year 934 on the other hand the fell on 
Saturday, the 24th October, A. D. 118L 

19. Rewah plates of the reign of Vijayasimha ( No. 67 )- 
Line 26 ^ Catvarimsafy-adhike' vde( bde ) Caturbhir--imavame iate \ 
^ukre Sdhasamalh'dhke Ndbhasye prathame dine n Samvat 944 Bhd’- 
drapadasu ( su ) di 1, ^ukre - i. e., ( In ) the year 944 o;n Friday 
the 1st tithi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada in the year called 
Sahasa-mall-ahka. This date corresponds for the expired year 
944 the expired Saka year 944 171=1115) to Friday, 

the 30th July A. D. 1193. On that day, the first iitlii of the 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada ended 22 h. 20 m, after mean 
sunrise. 

In the current year 944, on the other hand, the tithi fell on 
Monday, the 3rd August A. D. 1114. 

20 BesSni stone inscription ( No. 68 )- 8amvata{ t) [9 ]58 
prathania A^a( sa )(}ha iu )di S — The expired Kalacuri year 958 
corresponds to A, D, 1206-7. In A. D. 1207 there were two 
Asd^has of which the first or intercalary Asadha lasted from the 
14th May to the 11th June. 

In the current year 958, on the other hand there was no inter- 
calary Asadha. 

21 Dhureti Plates of the reign of Trailokyamalla ( No, 70 ) - 
Line 7, Samma{ m )t 963 Jyestha su di 7 Sorna-dinam{ m ), L e., In 
the year 963 on Monday, the 7th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Jyestha. The details do not work out satisfactorily ; for according 
to the epoch of A. D, 247-48, the tithi fell on Friday ( the 20th 
May, A. D. 1211 ) if the year 963 was current and on Wednesday 
(the 9th May A. D. 1212 ) if it was expired. In view of the 
slovenly manner in which tbe record has been written through- 
out, it is not unlikely that Some ( on Monday ) is a mistake for 
Saumye ( on Wednesday ) in which case the date would be regular 
for the expired year 963. 

22 Pendrabandha plates of Pratipamalla ( No. 72 ) - Line 26, 

gramo Makara-sahikrdntau dattah samkalpcv-purvakah ; 1. 35 

Bamvata{t) 965 Magha su di 10 Mahgalardine, The details of 
tbe date are Makara'-samkrmiti ; the year 965, Tuesday, the lOth 
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of the bright fortnight of Magha. As it stands, the date is 
irregular, for in none of the years 1212-1215 was the tenth Hthi^ of 
the bright fortnight of Magha connected with a Tuesday. If, 
however, sudi is taken to be a mistake for vadi it corresponds, for 
the expired year 965 (^. e., the expired l§aka year 965 plm 
170 = 1135), regularly to Tuesday, the 7th January A. D. 1214. 
On that day the 10th tithi of the dark fortnight of the purnimanta 
Magha ended 10 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise. The Makara 
Sarhkranfi had taken place about a fortnight earlier on the 25th 
December A. D. 1213. 

In the current year 965, the titJn Magha su. di. 10 fell on Satur- 
day, the 2nd February A. D. 1213. 

• 23 TahankSpar plate of Pamparajadeva (No. 73)— Lines 7 and 
8 I8va(iva)ra-Samvatsare Karitika-mase Citra-rkse Ravi-dine Sury- 
oparage ; 1. 10Sa?hvat 966. On the occasion of a solar eclipse on 
Sunday in the naksatra Citra in the month of Karttika in the 
cyclic year Isvara : in the year 966. The date corresponds, for 
the expired year 966 ( Le», the expired Saka year 966 pluallQ^ 
1136 ) to Sunday, the 5th October A. D. 1214 when there was a 
solar eclipse visible at Ranker, the tithi being the new-moon day 
of the purnimanta Karttika and naksatra Citra. The cyclic year 
however, does not agree. According to the southern luni-solar 
system it was Bhava and according to the northern system it 
was Bahudhanya. The discrepancy is evidently due to the 
writer’s carelessness. 

In the current year 966, on the other hand, there was no lunar 
eclipse on the purnimwita or amanta Karttika. 

24 Bilaigarh plates of Pratapamalla ’ ( No. 74 )— Line 28- 
Asadhydm Soma-parvani ; IM-Samvat 969, i. e., A lumr eclipse on 
the full— moon day of Asadha in the year 969. This date regularly 
corresponds, for the expired year 969 ( L e., the expired Saka year 
969 plus 171=1140 ), ^ the 24th June A. D. 1218. On that day 
the full— moon tithi of Asadha ended 18 h. 15 m. after mean sun* 
rise and there was also a lunar eclipse as stated in the grant. 

In the current year 969 ( corresponding to A. D. 1217 ) there 
was no lunar eclipse on the full-moon tithi of Asadha. 

* From ink impressions kindly supplied by Government Epigraphist for 
India, * 
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Dates in eurrent Years 

85 Mafcundpur intone inscription of the rei^n of QSngeya- 
deva ^ ( No. 31 )- 8a?hvat 772, Kartiika su di 12 Vu( Bu )dha-^ 
dim - on Wednesday, the 12th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Karttika in the year 772. 

This date occurring in the month of Karttika should fall in 
A. D. 1019 if the year 772 was current and in A. D. 1020 if it was 
expired. But in A. D. 1019, the afore-mentioned tithi eroded 11 h. 
after mean sunrise on Tuesday ( the 13th October) and in A. D, 
1020, 5 h. after mean junrise oi\ Monday ( the 31st October ). In 
neither case was it connected with a Wednesday. The date is 
thus irregiUar. But if the deviation of one day is overlooked it 
may be taken to correspond to the 13th October A. D. 1019. 

26 Sarnath stone inscription of the reign of Karna ( No. 35 )— 
lAne 6 - Saniva[t8ara] [8]10 Asvina { Aivina ) [su\di 15 Eavau, i. e., 

( In ) the year 810, on Sunday, the fifteenth tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Asvina. The date corresponds, for the current year 
810 (e.e., the expired Saka year 810 plus 170 = 980) to Sunday, 
the 4th October A. D. 1058. On that day the fifteenth tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Asvina ended 15 h. 50 ra. after mean sunrise. 

In the expired year 810, on the other hand, the tithi fell on 
Friday, the 24th September A. D. 1059. 

27 Amoda plates of Prthvideva I (No. 38) — Lines 27~'28. 

Oha{ Fha )l(jana-krsna'-sap1ari.ydvi Eavi-dine ; 1. 41 - Ced-isa- 

( ia )8ya saht 881, i. e., ( In ) the year 831, on Sunday the seventh 
tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalguna. This date regularly cor- 
responds, for the current year 831 ( L e., the expired Saka year 
831 plus 169=1000) to Sunday the 27th January A. D> 1079. On 
that day, the seventh tithi of the dark fortnight of the purnimanta 
Phalguna ended 7 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise. 

In the expired year 831, on the other hand, the tithi fell on 
Thursday, the 16fch January A. D. 1080. 

28 Sheorinarayan statue insdViption ( No. 46 ) — K(dacurih( ri )- 
samvatsare 898 Asvini ( Aivina) sudi[2]^ Somu-dine, i. e., In 

J From ink impressious which I owe to :the kindness of the Government 
Epigraphist. 

® From an excellent ink impression which I have recently received from 
Dr. B. Cb. Chhabra, I find that the tithi originally incised was 2, but the 
lower part of the figure has now become indistinct, thus making ih appear 
like 7. 
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the Kalacuri year 898, on Monday, the second tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Alvina. This date regularly corresponds, for the 
current year 898 ( or the expired Saka year 898 plus 170 = 1068 ) 
to Monday, the 9th September A. D. 1146. On that day, the second 
tithi of the bright fortnight of Asvina ended %l h. 50 ra. after 
ineam sunrise. 

In th§ expired year 898 on the other hand the tithi fell on Sun* 
day ( the 28th September A. D. 1147 ). 

29 Tahankapar plate of Pamparaja ( j^o. 71 )-'Line 
vata{ t ) 965 Bhd^rapada va dl 10, Mrgu-rkse Sodnia{ma)-diue, /. e,, 
( In ) the year 965, on Monday, the 10th tiihi of the dark fort- 
night of Bhadrapada, the mkmtra being Mrga, This date corres- 
ponds, for the current year 965 ( or the expired Saka year 965 plua 
170 = 1135 ), to Monday, the 12th August A. D. 1213. On that 
day the lOth tiihi of the dark fortnight of the purnirnanta Bhadra- 
pada commenced 6 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise. Though the tithi 
was not current at sunrise on Monday, it is coupled with that 
week-day probably because it was current at the time when the 
transaction recorded in the plate was made. 

If the year is applied as expired, the tithi would fall on Satur- 
day ( the 2nd August A. D. 1214 X 

A careful examination of these 29 later dates’ of the Kalacuri 
era will show that — 

1 Among these 29 dates there are only three viz, Nos. 21, 22 and 25 which 
are slightly irregular but the irregularity can bo satisfactorily explained as 
shown above. The others work out quite satisfactorily with the epoch of 
A. D, 247-48. The following dates have been omitted for the reason stated 
in each case • 

( 1 ) the Khairha plates of Yasahkari^a ( Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1227 ), 
because the year of the date is manifestly wrong ( See Woolner Commemora^ 
tion Volume, p. 168). 

( 2 ) the Ghotia plates of Prthvideva II ( Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1256 ), 
because numerals of the date arc evidently incorrect ; and 

(3) the Amoda plates of JSjalladeva II ( Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2032 ), 
because the last figure of the date is uncertain. I nave omitted one more 
date viz. 928^ Magha-badi JO, Monday, though, it regularly corresponds, for 
the expired year 928, to Monday, the 27th December A. D. 1176; for it is 
known only from a statement of Sir A. Cunningham. See his A, S, E, Vol. 
IX, p. iTl and Indian Eras, p. 61. • 

5 I Anni^ls, B, O. R. I. ) 
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( 1 ) All of them can be shown to be ref^ular only according 
to tlie epoch of A. D/ S47-*-48 ; for though the first twenty-four 
dates can also be explained as dates in currant years with the 
epoch of A. D. 248-49, that epoch will not at all do for the 
remaining five dates 25-29. 

( 2 ) The dates 6, 16 and 19 clearly show that with the epoch 
of A. D. 247-48, the Ealacuri year must liave begun in some 
month later than Bhadrai ada. Kielhorn^s earlier view that the 
Kalacuri year was Bhadrapadadi is. therefore, wholly untenable. 

(3) The dates 1^ and 15 indicate that the month Asvina 
stood at the close and not in the beginning of th^ Kalacuri year. 
Kielhorn’s final view that the Kalacuri year was Asvimdi is 
clearly disproved by these two dates. 

(4) From the date 15 it appears that the Kalacuri year 
commenced some time after Asvina su. di. 15, while the dates 
2 and 7 plainly indicate that the year began before Earttika 
§u. di. 15. Between these two limits the only tUhi whicli suggests 
itself for the commencement of the Kalacuri year is Karttika 
su. di. ]. This coniecture may be said to be corroborated by the 
date 25, though its testimony is somewliat weakened by a slight 
error in the specification of the weaK^day. 

( 5 ) Among the later dates examined above, there are only 
five, viz. 1, 8, 23, 27 and 29, which fell in the dark fortnight. 
They work out satisfactorily only with the purniniunfn scheme of 
lunar months. We may, therefore, conclude that the months of 
the Kalacuri year ended on the full-moon day. 

( 6 ) The proportion of expired years to current ones is 24 : 5 
which is in accordance with the general usage of quoting expired 
years, noticed in the case of other Indian eras. 

The uniform agreement of these 39 later dates of the Kalacuri^ 
era clearly establishes that the era commenced on the purnlmdnta 
Karttika su, di. 1 ( Ihe Ofh October ) in A, D. 248. 

Now, this conclusion conflicts with the result already obtai- 
ned from an examination of the available five early dates of the 
era, which contained the necessary details for computation, viz., 
that the era commenced 04 a. the amdn/a\ Karttika su. di. 1 (the 
25th September ) in A. D. 249. It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that the two types of dates do not come from the same part of 
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he country. The earlier dates conio from Gujarat ami Mana- 
rfi^nra^ while the later ones are obtained North India •and 

the Chattisgarh Division of the Ooiitral Provinces. It seems to 
me that tlie only way in which we can reconcile these two epochs 
of the era is to suppose that when the era was introduced by the 
Kalacuris in North India, its current years w^ere erroneously 
supposed to be expired ones. The commencement of the era came 
conseqii^tly to be antedated by one yea,r.^ Again, though the 
the year continued to bo Krlrttikadi, its months became pTirni- 
nninta in accordance with the general iisag^ prevailing in North 
India. 

. The KaUicurl~(Jed( era, tborefore, commenced on Kdr<- 

tlika sn. dL J ( the 2dtli September ) in A. i). 

The 0ric|iii of the Era 

We shall next turn to the question ‘ what historical event 
does this era commemorate ^ ? For a correct answer to this 
question we must take the following points into consideration— 
(1) Though in some later records, the years of the era are 
specified as Cedi Sahivet or Ced-iin^fja Sanwat and Kalacurl 
Sanivat, it by no means follows that the era was known by 
either of these names from early times ; for in the early records 
of the Traikutakas, Kalacuris, Gurjaras, Sendrakas and Calukyas, 
the years of the era are introduced simply by the word Sahtvat» 
The names Cedi- sahwat, Cedi-dista or Ced-lsamja Sahmit and 
Kalacuri-'^ahivat occur in only eight records, ^ seven of which 

' A. mistake of the opposite type bgciti.s to have occurred in recording the 
date Saka 1322 of No. 1127 in Bhandarkar’s Lint of Northern Jnscriptiom. 
The correct date was expired Saka 1323, bwt the writer seems to have taken 
it as current and so put down Saka 1322 evidently as an expired year. Three 
instances of the same type ( expired Saka years erroneously regarded as 
current ones ) were noticed by Prof. Kiclhorn during his examination of* tho 
dates of the Saka era in inscriptions. * Ind, Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 265. 

- The phrase Ced-ii^cisiia sum. occurs in the date 831 of No. 38 ; CeiU- 
samvat in the dates 9J9 and 933 of Nob. 57 and 65, and Cedi-di^ta in the date 
902 of No. 48 ( which is in verse ), The expression Kalacuri-saihvatsare ( or, 
Kulacnri-samvatsare ) is noticed in the dates 893, 890, 898 and 910 of Nos. 
44, 45, 46 and 52 respectively. Of these only the date 902 comes from the 
country tt the north oi the Narm:^da. 
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come from Chattisgarli, The earliest of them belongs to the last 
quaij;er of the eleventh century A. D. The reason why this era 
came to be known by these names in Chattisgarh is not far to 
seek. Before the advent of the Xalacuris, the general custom 
prevailing in Cbattisgarh as in several other parts of India was 
to date events in the regnal years of the ruling king. ' When 
the Kalacuris established themselves in Chattisgarh they 
introduced there the era which they had been usingjn their 
home-province of Dahala for several centuries. It, therefore, 
came to be designated Kalacurhmnivat, The other name Cedi- 
mhivat or Ced-Uasija mnivat was also appropriate; for the 
Imperial family to which the Tumniana branch owned allegiance 
was then ruling over the Cedi country. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that the contemporary ruler of Tripurl is invariably 
referred to as CW-isa, Cedi-narendra or Caidya ( the lord of Cedi ) 
in the records from Chhattisgarh.^ These names of the era do 
not, therefore indicate that the era was started by the Kalacuris 
or that it originated in the Cedi country. 

The other name ‘ Traiku^ka ^ which is sometimes used to 
designate the era is due to a wrong interpretation of an expres- 
sion occurring in the Kanheri pla^e dated K. 245 as already 
pointed out by Dr. Fleet.^ 

Like many otlier principal eras, the era of A. D. 249-50 also 
had no special name in the beginning. Its years were introduced 
by the simple word Safn or Sadivat. 

( 2 ) The earliest records dated in this era come from Gujarat, 
Kofikan and Maharastra including the districts of Nasik and 
Khandesh. No certain dates of this era come from North India 
until the middle of the ninth cantury A. D., e. e., until after its 
introduction in the Cedi country by the Kalacuris. We have 

* See for instanees the dates of the records of the kings of Sarabhapura 
and those of the Somavaihsi dynasty. The only early record from Chhattis- 
garb which is dated in any era is the Arang plate of Bhimasena, JS'p. Ind. 
Vol. IX, pp. 342 ff. It contains the date 182 of the Gupta era. Ibid,, Vol. 
•XXVI, p. 228. 

* See e. g. line 19 of No. 40 and 1. 5 of Bhandarkar’s list No. 421. Cun* 
ningham^s view that Ohhattisgarh was Eastern Oedi is erroneous. 

B. A, S. for 1905, p* 567. 
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already seen that the theories that the records of Kaniska and 
his successors, the so-called Kiisanaputras, the Magbas'of 
Kausambi and the Ucoakalpas of Central India, are dated in 
so-called Kalacuri-Cedi era are untenable.' The era must, 
therefore, have originated to the South of the Narmada. 

These considerations point to Gujarat, Kohkana and Maha- 
rastra as the original home of the era. Let us next considor the 
political condition in circa A. D. 250 in this part of the country 
which led to its foundation. _ 

The Puranas say that when the4ingdom (!f the Andhras has 
come to an end, tfiere will be kings belonging to the lineage of 
their servants.* Among these latter are mentioned ten Abhira 
kings who are said to have ruled for 67 yeers. Scholars are not 
unanimous as to when the kingdom of the Andhras came to an 
end. The duration of the Andhra or Satavahana rule is variously 
given by the Puranas - c. p., as 460 years by the Mafsya, 411 by 
the Vilyu and 456 by the Brahrmnda, the Vima and the Bhagavafa? 
The date of the commencement of their rule is also uncertain. 
Inscriptions afford, however some basis for calculation. It is 
well known that there was an interruption in the Satavahana 
rule over GujarSt and Maharasira. The Saka satrap Bhiiraaka 
established himself in Gujarat and Nahapana in Maharastra. 
The Satavahanas who were ousted from this part of the country 
seem to have retired to Vidarbha/ They attempted to reconquer 
their lost territory during the reign of Gautamlputra Satakarni. 

^ See above, pp. 13 f. ; also Ep, Ind. XXIII, pp. 171 ff. As for the theory 
that the era was started by Vamataksa of the Kusai;aputra dyanasty ( Jnd. 
Cuhf Vol. VIII, pp. 191 ff. ) it is not inti^e first place clear that there was 
such a dynasty ; for the expression KusSnaputra occurs only in one record 
Viz. that of Vamataksa himself and may simply mean ‘ a scion of the Kus5i;ia 
family *. 

Cf. * XndhrSnarh saiiisthite rajye tesarh bhrty-anvaya uppSh i Sapt--. 
alv — Andhra bhavisyanti da4 = Abhiras=*tatha Dfpah ii Pargiter, Dynasties of 
the Kali Age, p. 45. 

® Ibid.f p. 43 and n. 33. 

^ Gautamlputra calls himself BennkatakasvUml in his NEsik cave inscri- 
ption ( Lllders' List^ No. 1125 ). That Benakata was a district of ancient 
Vidarbha is shown hy the Tiro(}i plates of the Vakauka Pravarasena II Ep. 
Ind., VoLXXir* pp. L67 ff. See also J. N. 6k Vol. II. pp. 93 ff. 
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This SatavahaiiB king is said to have exterminated the Ksaharata 
faihily to which Nakapana belonged.' The decisive battle seems 
to have been fought in the eighteenth year of Gautamiputra s 
reign ; for soon after the victory he donated a field to the Buddhist 
monks living in the caves near Nasik.'^ The Ksaharata satrap 
defeated by Gautamiputra is not named, but he was probably 
Nahapana himself ; for we know of no successor of the latter. 
Besides, Gautamiputra is known to have called back and restruok 
Ksatrapa coins in order to proclaim the establishment of his rule. 
The Jogaltembhi hoj^rd discovered in 1906 contained hundreds 
of coins of this type. But among them there Mas not a single 
coin of any successor of Nahapana which shows that Gautaral- 
putra came immediately after Nahapana;' 

Now, the last known regnal year of NahapSna is 46, which it 
seems best to refer to the Saka era. It is thus equivalent to 
clrcd A. D. 124. Supposing that Nahapana suffered a defeat in 
this very year, A. D. 124 becomes the 18th year of Gautarnlputra's 
reign. Gautamiputra may, therefore, have come to the throne in 
circa A. D. 106. The Puranas name the successors of Gautami- 
putra and give their reign periods as follows 


Gautamiputra 

31 yeare, 

area 

A. D. 106-126 

Pulumavi 

28 


„ 127--J54 

Satakarni 

29 


„ 155-183 

SivasrI Pulumavi 

7 „ 


„ 184-190 

Sivaskanda 

3 


„ 191-193 

Yajna^rl 

29 


194-222 

Vijaya 

. 6 

fi 

223-228 

CandasrI Santikarna 

10 „ 

n 

229-238 

Pulomavi 

7 „ 


„ 339-245, 


* See the expression ‘ Khakharata-vasa-niravasesa-karasa ’ describing 
Gautamiputra in 1. 6 of the Nasik cave inscription, Luders* List No. 1123 
Ep. hid. Vol, VIII, p. 60. 

8 IhUL, Vol. VIII. pp. 71 e 

® See Rayohaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India ( l^ourth Ed. ) 
p. 415. 
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The recent find of potin coinB at Tarhala in the Akola 
District of Berar plainly indicates that* all these kin^s * 
continued to hold Maharastra to the end of the Satavahana a??e. 
The reign-periods mentioned in the Puranas are not, however, 
absolutely trustworthy. In the first place, there are many 
variants and even if we take the readings {supported by the best 
Mss., their statements are in some cases contradicted by contem- 
porary inscriptions. The Puranas, for instance, assign a reign- 
period of 21 years only to Qaiitamiputra, but from a Nasik cave 
inscription® ho is known to have reigned fort at least 24 years. 
There may, therefore, be similar discrepancies in other reign- 
pejiods also. Besides, it is not certain that the battle between 
Gautamlputra and Nahapana was fought in the Saka year 46 and 
not later. Notwithstanding these circumstances which render 
the accuracy of the dates doubtful, we may say that the Sfita- 
vahauas continued to rule in Maharastra till the middle of the 
3rd century A, D. The Puranas say that the successors of the 
Andhras ( L the Satavahanas ) were the Abhlras. And it is 
worthy of note that we do find an inscription of the reign of 
the Abhira king Isvarasena, the son of the Abhlra Sivadatta at 
Nasik.''’ Its characters and •the prodotninance of Sanskrit 
employed in it suggest that Bvarasena flourished later than the 
Satavahanas, all of whose records are in Prakrit. Isvarasena’s 
, father Sivadatta bears no princely titles, which indicates that 
Isvarasena was the founder of the Ahhira dynasty. Perhaps he 
was previously a military officer of the Satavabanas. ^ From 

‘ The hoard contained coins of Satakarni (probably idontioal with Gauta- 
miputra ), iPulumavi, Sivasri-Pulumavi, Sl^anda ( probably identical with 
Sivaskanda ), Yajila^rl, Vijaya and Karna ( probably the same as Candasri- 
SSntikariia ) and PiiJuhSmavi ( probably identical with Pujurnfivi IV ). Some 
of the coins with the legends e^fitakanisa can, on palaoographio grounds, be 
referred to a SStakariji later than Gautamlputra. They were probably issued 
by the ( VSsisthlputra ) Satakarni who according to a Ms, of the Vayu- 
purana succeeded Pulumavi and ruled for 29 years. Sea Pargiter’s Dynaa/ies 
etc. p. 42. 

2 Ep, hid. Vol VIII, p. 73. 

3 /6iU, Vol. Vlir, p.83. 

^ It.may be noted that the Puranas call the Abhiras Snclbrahhrtyas or 
Bervants^")! the Andliras ( i. e., of thf* Bataviihanas ). 
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the Giinda inscription ^ we know of another Abhira Senapati 
naftied Rudrabhuti, the son of the Commander Bahaka who was in 
the service of the Western Ksatrapa Rudrasimha in A. D. 181. 
I^varasena may have held a similar office under the last Satava- 
hana king Pulomavi. In that case his military power and the 
influence he commanded must have helped him in usurping the 
throne after Pulomavi. 

Several scholars identify this Isvarasena with Isvaradatta, 
whose silver coins dated in the first and second regnal year have 
been discovered at several’ places in Kathiawad and Southern Raj- 
putana. About the exact period in which he flova’ished, there has 
however, been a great divergence of opinion/^ Pandit Bhagwan- 
lal placed him in the gap of the years 171-176 for which no coins 
of the Western Ksatrapas were available in his time. Later on 
Prof. Rapson showed that the gap did not exist, as he discovered 
coins of the dates from 171 to 176. Rapson himself assigned him 
to the gap between the years 158 and 161, but Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar pointed out that that gap too was virtually non-existent, as 
he found a coin dated 160 in the Sarvania hoard. Isvaradatta 
may, of course, have been an Ablilra, though his coins do not 
say so explicitly for the Nasik inscription shows that the Abhl- 
ras bore names ending in daita as well as sena. But it is doubt- 
ful if he was identical with Isvarasena, the founder of the Abhira 
dynasty, for his coins are dated only in the first and second years 
of his reign and are found only in Kathiawad^ and Southern 
Rajputana. This plainly indicates that he had a meteoric rise in 
that part of the country, but was promptly subdued by the 
Western Ksatrapas. If he later on retired to Mabaiastra and 
established himself there, his coins dated in subsequent years 
should have been found there, for the Nasik inscription shows 
that Isvarasena continued t6 hold Maharastra at least till the 
ninth regnal year. 

1 ImLAnt. Vol, X, p 157 ; J. H, A, *S'. for 1890, p. 650. 

* See above, pp. 7, Ilf. 

® The legend on his coins is lidjfio MahU-Kqrtrapasa Isvaradaitasa var- 

prathame ( or, dvithje ). 

^ Bo7ru Oaz, Vol. XVI, p. 624. SarvSpia where also the coins of I^vara- 
datta were found is in the Banswara state in Rajputana. The Sonpur ( Chhin- 
dwara District C. P. ) hoard apparently did not contain any coins of I6vara* 
datta. J, E. A, S. B, Vol. Ill, Nuvi, Suppl, pp, 95 IT, ' 
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Prof. Eapsoa who placed Isvaradatta iu the gap of Saka 159- 
160 suggested tlmt the era of A. D. 249-50 might have marked ftie 
consolidation of the Abhlra kingdom during one of the successors 
of Isvaradatta, rather than its first beginnings^ But the history 
of other Indian eras shows that they generally originated in an 
extension of regnal dates. The Kusfin era, for instance owed 
its use to the continuation of Kimhska's regnal dates by his succe- 
ssors Vasiska, Huviska, Kaniska II and Vasudeva. The same may 
have happened in the case of the era of A. D. 249--50, It seems to 
have commenced with the reign of the Abhlra Isvarasena and was 
apparently continued by his successors, of whom as many as 
nine reigned according to the Puranas. The Puranas do not 
unfortunately name these Abhlra kings, ^ but they state that 
their rule lasted for 67 years. Judging by the extent of the use of 
their era, their kingdom seems to have comprised Guiarat, Kohkan 
and Mabarfistra including the districts of Nasik and Khandesh. 

It has been suggested that the Abhlras and the Traikutakas 
were identical, Abhlra being a racial and Traikutaka a regional 
name. The names of the princes belonging to these two 
dynasties end in either datla or e^ena which lends colour to the 
identification. But the OemdraTalli inscription of the Kadamba 
king Mayurasarrnan ’ whicli may be referred to the fourth century 
A. D. mentions the Abhlras as .separate from the Traikutakas. 
This suggests that the two dynasties, though contemporary, were 
not identical. The Abhlras, who probably had their stronghold in 
Khandesh^ held imperial sway, while the Traikutakas who rose 
to power in the Nasik District may have been a feudatory family 
owning allegiance to the Abhlras. As stated before, the Puranas 
assign a period of only 67 years to th^i reign of ten Abhlra kings. 
This is abnormally low. It is also inadequate for the establish- 
ment of the Abhlra era in Western India. Perhaps the expression 


1 Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins oj the Andhra Dynasty, Introd. p. cdxii. 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasuira ( V. 4 ) mentions an Abhlra king Kottaraja, 

He may have been one of the successors of Isvarastma. 

2 An Mysore Arch, Durv. for 1929, p. 50. 

^ Abhlra kings were ruling at Bhambhagiri ( Bhamer in the Pimpalner 
Taluka of West Khandesh ) till the time of the Later Yadava king Simhapa. 
Ep, lnd,*Yoh XXV, p. 263. 

G I Annals, B. O. R. L I 
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sapta-sasU $aldu = iha^^ stating the period of Abhira rule, which 
ocburs in a manuscript of the Vdyupurmiay is a mistake for sapta-* 
sastim sata 7 l = c=^eh(L In that case the Abblra rule may have lasted 
for 1G7 years or till A. D. 416. After the fall of the Abblra 
dynasty the Traikutakas attained imperial position, Muhdrdja 
Indradatta, the first known Traikuiaka king, seems to have 
flourished in the period circa A. D. 415-440A He and his 
successors continued the era started by the Ablilra Isvarasena as 
it had, by that time, become ‘ the habitual and well-established 
reckoning of the country. ’ lUie history of the other Indian eras 
shows that once an era becomes current in a part of the country 
and the people become acoustomeil to it, it continues to be used 
long after the founder or his family has ceased to rule. The era 
of Harsa, for instance, continued to be used long after him 
though his empire crumbled to pieces almost immediately after 
his death. It is not, therefore, surprising tliat the era of the 
Abhiras also remained current in Gujarat, Kohkan and Maba- 
rastra long after the downfall of the Abhira dynasty. 

Locality of the Era 

The earliest date of the era is K. 9 which belongs to the reign 

of its founder, the Abhira king Isvarasena. The ncit three dates, 
viz., 67, 107 and 117 come from Khandesh and are fiirnishe 1 by 
the grants of a feudatory family which plainly owed allegiance 
to the contemporary Abhira Emperors. After these, we have the 
date 167 from the Barwani State, clearly showing that the 
Abblra Empire had extended to the Narmada in tlie North. The 
three following dates, K. 207, K. 241 and K. 245 baiong to the 

Traikutakas who succeeded tjie Abhiras in Gujarat, Kohkan and 
the Nasik District. Following upon these is the date K. 292 of 
No. 9. It belongs to the reign of Mahirdja Samganmsimha who 
seems to have occupied Central Gujarat after the fall of the 
Traikutakas. 

Of the Kalacurisof Mabismatl who succeeded the Traikutakas 
in Gujarat, Kohkan and Maharastra we have the next three dates 
viz., K. 347, 360 and 361 of Nos. 10-12, two of which belong to 

* Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Aye^ p. 46, n. 37. 

The I’ardi plates of hib sou bahrasefta are d it id K, 207 ( A. D, 455-57 ) . 
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Gujarat nnd one to Iho Nasik District of Maharastra. The inscrip- 
tions of the Giirjara kinj^s who held Gujarat to the north of the 
Kim river after the fall of the Kalacuris, furnish the next seven 
dates, viz. K. 380, 385, 391, 392 (in two grants), 456, 460, 486 (in two 
grants ) of Nos. 13-17, 23, 24, 26 and 27. Contemporaneously with 
tliesG we have two dates viz. K. 404 and 406 of Nos. 18 and 19, be- 
longing to the Sendrakas who held Southern Gujarat and Khan- 
desh as feudatories of the Western Oalukyas, and four more viz. K. 
421, 436, *443 and 490 of Nos. 20-22 and 28, furnished by the 
records of a feudatory Calukya family which was at first ruling 
over the Nasik District, but later ©n supplanted the Sendrakas in 
Southern Gujarat. Finally, the Hariscandriyas whom the 
Western Calukyas placed in charge of Kohkan and the Nasik 
District furnish only one date viz. K. 461 of No. 25. 

After K. 461 ( A. D. 709-10 ) we have no dates of this era from 
Kohkan and MaliDrastr.''?. Even before this date we find that the 
era was yielding ground to its rival, the Saka era. The Western 
Calukyas and their feudatories the Sendrakas who oarne from the 
Kauarese country v^ero using the Saka era in their home province. 
When they conquered and established themselves in Gujarat and 
Maharastra they continued to use the Kalacuri era evidently 
because it had become the habitual reckoning of that part of the 
country, but they gradually introduced the Saka era which was 
current in their home province. The Sendraka prince Allasakti, 
for instance, issued two charters in A. D. 656. Both of them were 
granted in Gujarat, but while one of them which records the 
gifts of a village in Gujarat is dated in the year 406 of the Kala- 
curi era, the other which registers the donation of another village 
situated in Khandesh bears the date 577 of the Saka era. * Alla- 
sakti’s son Jayasakti also who was ruling over Khandesh dates 
his Mundkhedo plates in the Saka era. The Gujarat branch of 
the Calukyas generally used the Kalacuri era in dating their 
land grants in Gujarat. But Mahgalaraja, who succeeded 
Dharasraya-Jayasiihlia is known to liave issued a charter dated 

^ See the NSgad plates, Saka 577, edited by G. H. Khare in the 
dhaka ( Dhulia ) V"ol. VIII. 

They are[{Jdated in Saka 602. See An» Ecp. B. /. S, M* for S. 1824, ppi 
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in the. year 653 of the Saka era.* The charter is not now forth- 
coming, but in view of what has been said above it may be 
conjectured that it recorded the grant of land in Khandesh where 
the Saka era superseded the Kalacuri reckoning. 

In North Kohkan, Nasik District and Gujarat the Kalacuri 
era lingered a little longer. The latest date of that era from 
Kohkan and Nasik District is K. 461 (A. D. 710-11 ). The •Saka 
era which had already penetrated in Southern Maharastra before 
A. D. 687, the date of the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya, ^ soon 
ousted the Kalacuri era from Northern Maharastra also. In 
Gujarat the era was current for at least 30 yei%rB more till A. D. 
740, for the Navsari grant of Pulakesi-Avanijanasraya is dated 
K. 490 ( A. D. 740 ). After Fulakesin's death, the country to the 
north of the Kim was occupied by the Cahamanas who, coming 
as they did from the north, had a predilection for the Vikrama 
era. Their Hansot grant found in Gujarat is dated V. 814 
( A. D. 756 Southern Gujarat was held by a feudatory Bastra- 
kuta family which for the first time introduced the Saka era in 
that part of the country. Their earliest grant from Gujarat is 
dated Saka 679, ( A, D. 757 ).^ After the middle of the 8th century 
A. D. we have no date of the Kalacuri era from the Kohkan, 
Gujarat and Maharastra, the provfnces where it had originated, 
five centuries before. 

When the Kalacuris migrated to Central India and shifted 
their capitals to Kalanjar and Tripurl they took with them the 
era which they had habitually used in their earlier kingdom and 
made it current throughout their dominions.'^ Unfortunately 
the earliest records of this era found at Saugar and Choti-Deori 
are undated. The first date of the Kalacuri ’era obtained from 
North India is K. 593 ( A. D. ^941-42 ) of No. 29, furnished by a 
record from Karitalai in the Jubbulpore District. lb is fallowed 
by twenty-one dates ranging from K. 724 to K. 963. Most of 

1 J. Bom, Br, R. A. S., Vol. XVI, p. 5. 

« Ep. lnd„ Vol. XIX, pp. 63 ff. 

» Ibid., Vol. Xir, p. 197. 

^ See the Antroli-Charoli plates of Karka II, 8. 679, J. Born, Br, R, A, 5„ 
Vol. XVI, p. 106. 

^ The branch of the Kalacuris which established itself in the country of 
SarayupSra does not, however, appear to have used the Kalacuri era. , 
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them are from the inscriptions of the Imperial Kalacuri dynasty 
of Tripurl. Amon" these, seven dates viz. K. 724, 772, 789, •800, 
812, 823 (?) and 961 ( or 962 ) of Nos. 30-32, 34, 36, 37 and 69 
come from the Rewah State : two dates viz. K. 909 of No. 51 and 
K. 958 of No. 68 are furnished by the neighbouring states of 
Nagod and Panna ; two more dates viz. K. 793 of No. 33 and K. 
810*of No, 35 are obtained from the United Provinces and six 
viz. 902, 907, 918, 926 and 928 (two dates) of Nos. 48, 50. 55, 61-63 
are supplied by the Jubbulpur, Danioh and Saugor districts of 
the Central Provinces. Two dates viz. K. 92§ of No. 60 and K. 944 

tk 

of No. 67 belong to the feudatories of the Kalacaries viz. Klrti- 
varman and Malayasimha who wore holding parts of the Rewah 
S^tate. The territory round Rowah passed into the possession of the 
Candella Trailokyamalla ( or Trailokyavarman ) in circa K. 962. 
The Candellas were using tlie Vikraina era in their own records 
but in Dhureti plates, which record a transaction during Trai- 
lokyamalla's reign, the Kalacuri, not the Vikrama, era is used for 
the purpose of dating. 

K. 963 ( A. D. 1212) is the last date of the Kalacuri era 
which comes from North India. With the contraction of Kalacuri 
power during the reigns of th^ weak successors of Yasahkarna, 
the era gradually lost ground to its rival viz. the V'ikrama Sariivat 
which was current in the adjoining provinces ruled by the Para- 
maras, Candellas and GShadavalas. The gradual encroachment 
made by the Vikiaraa era is illustrated by two dates V. 1216 
( A. D. 1159 ) of Bhandarkar’s List, No. 308 and V. 1253 ( A. D. 
1195 ) of List, No. 432. Both of them come from the northern 
parts of the Rewah State and mention the contemporary Kalacuri 
suzerains Narasirhha and Vijayaskhha. But instead of being 
recorded in the era of the Imperial family, they refer themselves 
to the Vikrama Samvat. With the downfall of the Kalacuris of 
Tripurl the era vanished from North India. 

As stated above, the earlier North-Indian dates of the era are 
not forthcoming, but speaking generally, in the period A. D. 750 
to 1210 the era was current sometime or other in that portion of 
India which would be bounded by straight lines drawn from 
Saugor to Allahabad, then .to Benares, from there through 
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Bandhogarh to the Narmada and then along the bank of the river 
to tht) western boundary of the Jubbiilpore District, 

When a branch of the Kalacuri family established itself at 
Turamapa towards the close of the ninth century A.D., it introduced 
the era in Daksina Kosala. But here too as in the ether two 
parts of India, the earlier dates of the era are not available. The 
first date winch comes from Chattlsgarh is K. 831 ( A, D, 1079 ) 
of No. 38. This is followed by twenty-two other dates ranging 
from K. 840 to K. 969. They are furnished by the inscriptions 
of the Kalacuris of Bataiipur and their feudatories, ruling in 
Chattisgarh including the states of Kawardlm, and Kahker. 
Down to A. D. 1220 the era was current in that portion of South 
India which stretched from the eastern boundaries of the Bi.la- 
ghat, Bhandara and Chanda District in the W^st to those of the 
Raigarh and Sarahgarh States in the east and from the Narmada 
in the north to the northern limit of the Bastar State in the South.* 
Alter A. D. 1220, the era began to lose ground in tliis part of the 
country also. The later records of the Kalacuris themselves 
came to be dated in the Vikraina Samvat. The earliest of such 
dates is V. 1458 ( A.D. 1402 ) of Bhandarkar’s List, No. 737 which 
belongs to the reign of the later Kalacuri king Bralimadeva who 
ruled at Raipur and Khalvatika (modern Khalari ) in the Raipur 
District. As the memory of the Kalacuri era soon faded from the 
public mind, it was found ueceFsary to change the Kalacuri date 
900 of Bhandarkar’s list No. 421 into 1207 of Vikrama Samvat. 

^ Two copper-plate inscriptions dated in tbe years 260 and 263 of an un- 
specified era have been found at Soro in the Balasore and Patiakella in the 
Cuttock District of Orissa respectively { Ep^ fnd. Vol. XXTI, pp. 197 ff and 
Vol, IX, pp. 2S7 ff. ) They refer themselves to the reign of Maharaja 
Sambhuyasas, the ruler of Tosali. aThese dates have been referred to the 
Kalacuri era on the evidence of palaeography. Apart from these doubtful 
cases, no records of this era have been found in Orissa. On the other hand, 
the Xrang plates of Bhimasena dated in the year 182 and the Ganjam plates 
of SasShka dated in the year 300 expressly refer themselves to the Gupta 
eta, which clearly shows that the Gupta era was current in Chhattisgarh 
and Ganjam in the sixth gnd seventh centuries A. D. As for the early 
forms of test letters noticed in the aforementioned records, they can bo 
satisfactorily accounted for as these records fall in the period G. E. 181-300 
if their dates are referred to the Gupta era. 

Originally the date inscribed at the end of this record was ( K, ) 900, 
but it was subsequently changed to V. 1207. 
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Jovian years— Oa\j two Kalacuri dates viz. K. 800 of No, 34 
and K. 966 of No. 73 cite Jupiter^s years. The first of these 
works out regularly according to the northern luni-solar system; 
for the cyclic year Khara was current during the Kalacuri year 
800. The second date has quoted the cyclic year Isvara incorrect- 
ly, for according to the mean-sign system, the Jovian year had 
ended more than a year before the commencement of the given 
Kalacuri year. 

% 

Intercalary months — Only one date, K. 958 of No. 68 cites an 
ifttercalary month viz. Asadha which is specified as pratharni 
Asadha. It works out quite regularly. In two other cases also, 
viz. K. 909 of No. 51 and K. 928 of No. 63 the month Sravana 
was intercalary, though it is not so specified. Prof. Kielhorn has 
noticed several similar cases of the Vikrama and Saka dates, in 
which the months were intercalary though they were not so 
indicated by the wording of the dates.* 

Irregular tithis—TliQ only cases of irregular tithis noticed among 
the dates of the Kalacuri era vihich contain the necessary details 
for verification are four viz. K. 772 of No. 31, K. 823 of No. 37, K. 
963 of No. 70 and K, 965 of No. 72. The first of these shows 
deviation of only one day in the specification of the week-day 
which is not rare in inscriptional dates. In the second case, the 
numerals of the date have been wrongly written as appears plain 
fiom other evidence. The irregularities in the remaining two 
cases can be clearly attributed to the carelessness of the scribe. 
Besides these, there is one more date^ viz. K. 1000 of No. 75 in 
which the mistake is of the copyist who transcribed the record 
on the present plates from others which had probably suffered 
damage by corrosion. 

Current tithis — In eight dates ( viz. K. 436 of No. 21, K. 460 of 
No. 24. K. 486 of No. 27, K. 890 of No. 43, K, 905 of No. 49, 
K. 907 of No. 50. K. 926 of No. 61 and K. 965 of No. 71 } the 
tithi is joined with the weak^-day on which it commenced and 

1 Ind. Ant,, Vol, XX, p, 411 ; Vol. XXV, p. 271. 
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not, is usual, with the weak-day on which it ended. In the 
first two of these cases the reason is obvious ; for they are cases 
of Sarhkrantis which occurred during the particular fithiSt though 
the latter were not current at sunrise. The third case is similar 
to that of Saka 996 ( in the Bijapur stone inscription of the 
Western Calukya Somesvara II ) which Prof. Kielhorn has talcen 
to be regular.’ In the two cases K, 905 and 907 the iithis 
which commenced within about two hours after mean' sunrise 
have been cited probably because they were current almost 
throughout the day. I'he seventh case is of a iraddha-^tithi and 
it is well-known that for the performance of a sraddha the 
particular tithi is required to be current in the afternoon. 
In the two cases of K. 890 and K. 965 also, the titki may have 
been cited because it was current at the time of the transaction. 

Special names of iithis - The third iithi of the bright fortnight of 
Vaisakha is called aksaya-trtiya in the date K. 905 of No. 49. 
Several grants dated in this era were made on the full-moon 
fith of Karttika, but only in two records ( viz. Nos. 9 and 28 ) the 
iithi is called Malta- Karttikl, The eighth iithi of the bright fort- 
night of Magha is called rathastatm in No. 45. This tithi goes 
now by the name of BhIsmastamI, the preceding tithi being called 
ratha-saptaml. No. 64 mentions a yugadi as a holy tithi on which 
GosaladevI, the mother of the king Vijayasirhha bathed in the 
Narmada, but it is not further specified. 

Nakmtras — No early record of the era mentions any naksaira. 
The first inscription in which a naksaira is referred to is No. 42. 
It states that the moon was in conjunction with the naksaira 
Rob ini at the time of her eclipse on the Karttika-paurnirna in 
K. 880. Naksatraa are correctly quoted in three other records, 
viz., Mrga in the date K. 965 of No. 71, Hasta in K. 928 of No. 
63 and Citra in K. 966 of No. 73. There is no mention of Karanas, 
Yogas or Lagnas anywhere in the records of this era. 

Lunar eclipses are quoted in six dates viz, K. 456 of 
No. 23 ; K. 880 of No. 42, K. 890 of No. 43, K. 900 of No. 47, K. 
918 of No. 55 and K. 969 of No. 74. Of these, the lunar eclipse 
of K. 880 is noteworthy ; for it was predicted by an astrologer 


» hid. Ant., Vcl. XXV, p. 294, 
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in opposition to others who held a divergent opinion at the court 
of Ratnadeva IL When his prediction came true, he was 
rewarded with the grant of a village. Solar eclipses are cited 
only in two dates viz. K. 404 of No. IS and K. 966 of No. 73. All 
these eclipses took place on the days of the dates and were 

visible in India. 

• 

Sarnkrantis—UhvQQ early dates, viz.^ K. 436 of No. 21, K. 460 of 
No. 24 and K. 486 of No. 26, mention Sarhkrantis. The first of 
these, the Visuva or Mesa-saihkranti, took place about seven 
hours before tha^ commencement* of the * tithi with which 
it is coupled.' The other two Samkrantis viz. the Tula and the 
Karkataka, occurred during the respective tithis. Among the 
later dates only two viz. K, 823 of No. 37 and K. 965 of No, 72 
record grants made on the occasion of Samkrantis, In the first of 
these, sarhkranti is not specified, but as it is said to have occurr- 
ed on the fourteenth iithi of the bright fortnight of Phalguna it 
must have been Mina. This sarhkranti does not work out regu- 
larly. There is apparently some mistake in the numerals of the 
year which should be 827.^ The other Sarhkranti was Makar a, 
but it is not coupled with any iithi or week"*day and therefore 
does not admit of verification/ • 


* For a similar case see the date S. 996. Ind. Ant, Vol. XXIII, p. U5. 

^ See Woolner Commemoration Volume^ p. 168, 

® The Jubbulpur copper-plate inscription of Yasahkari^a ( Bhandarkar’s 
List No. 1298 ) also recorded a grant made on the occasion of Uttarayai^ia- 
SaxiikrSinti, but the details of the date, which occurred on the second plate 
now lost, are uncertain. For a conjectural restoration of it, see ibid, p. 163, 

7 [ Annals, B. H. 1, 
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List* of Inscriptions dated according to the 
Kalacuri-eedi Era. 

No. 1 - K P - Nasik Inscription of the reign of I^varasena. 

( Ep. Ind., Vol, VIII, pp. 88 f. ) 

No, 2- X. 67- Indore' (?) Plate of SvSmidasa. ( Z/is/,^" No. 
1259; Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 289*f,; correction by Mirashi, A.B-O.R.I. 
Vol. XXV, pp. 159 f. ) 

No. 3 - X, 107 - Indore ( ? ) Plate of Bhulunda. List, No, 1266 ; 
Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, pp. 291 f. ; correction by Mirashi, A.B.O.R.L, 
Vol. XXV, pp, 159 f. ) 

No. i-- K> 117 ^ Sirpur Plate of Rudradasa ( Ivd, Ant., Vol. 
XVI, pp. 98 f,; correction by Mirashi, A,B.O,R.L, Vol. XXV, pp, 
159 f. ) 

No, 5 - X. /67 - Barwani Plate of Subandhu { Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XIX, pp. 261 f.; correction by Mirashi. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol.XXI 
PP.79f.) 

No. 6 . - K. 20l^ - Pardi Plates of Dahrasena, ( List, No, 1199 ; 
Ep Ind., Vol. X, p. 53 . ) 

No, 7 - Jv. 211 - Surat Plates of Vyaghrasena ( List, No, 1200 5 
Sp. Jnd, Vol. XI, pp. 220 f. ) 

No. S- K. 215 - Kanheri Plate of the time of the Traikutakas 
( List, No. 1202, Give TempUs of Western India, p. 58 ). 

* This List contains all insojfiptions dated in the Kalaouri-Cedi Era dis* 
covered up-to-date. Spurious records have been omitted. Only the latest 
editions of published inscriptions have been mentioned. For the previous 
editions and other details of some of the records, Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar’s List 
of Inscriptions of Northern India may be referred to. 

1 This and the next plate were found somewhere in Khandesh as shown 
by me. A. B, 0. R. i., Vol. XXV, pp. 159 f. For K. 102, see above, p, 17, n. 3. 

* The references are to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of 
Northern India^ published as an Appendix to Ep., Ind., Vols. XIX-XXIII. 

® The dates ranging from K. 174 to K, 214 ( List Nos. 1194-1198, 1201 ) 
occurring in the records of the Ucoakalpa kings must be referred to the 
Gupta Era as shown by me, Ep Ind,^ Vol. XXIII, pp. 171 f. 
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No. 9 - Sunao Kala Plates of Sjirhgamasirhha.*^ ( Lisf^ 

No, 1204 ; Ep, Tnd., Vol. X, pp. 74 f. ) 

No. 10- K. 347^- Abhona Plates of Samakaragana. {Listy No, 1206; 
Ep. Ind., Vol IX, pp. 297 f. ) 

No, 11 - K, 360 - Vadner Plates of Buddharaja. (Listy No, 1267; 
Ep. lnd.y Vol XII, pp. 33f. ) 

No. 12 - A. - Sarsavni Plates of Buddharaja. ( Lis/^ No. 
1208 ; Ep\ Ind.y Vol VI, pp. 298 f. ) 

No. 13 - K, SSO - Kaira Plates of Dadda il ( Listy No. 1209 ; 
Ind. Ant, Vol. XllI, pp. 88 f. ) 

' No. 14 - K. 885 - Kaira Plates of Dadda IL ( Listy No. 1210 ; 
Ind. Ant.y Vol XIII, pp. 88 f. ) 

No. 15 - K. 891 - All Odd Sankheda Plate of Ranagraha ( Listy 
No. 1211 ; Ep, Ind y Vol II, p. 21. ) 

No. 16 - K. 392 - Sankheda Plates ( First Set ) of Dadda II, 
List, No. 1212 : Ep. Ind.y Vol V. pp. 39 f. ) 

No, 17 - K. 392 - Sankheda Plates ( Second Set ) of Dadda II, 

( Listy No. 1213 ; Ep. Vol^V. pp. 39 f. ) 

No. 18 - K. 404^ - Kasare Plates of Allasakfci. (Bhdrata iHhasa 
Sanisodhaka Mandala Quarterlyy Vol, XX, Nos. IV and V and Vol 
XXI, No. 2. ) 

No. 19 - K. 406 - Bagumra Plates of Alla^akti. ( Listy No. 1215 
Ind. Ant.y Vol XVIII, pp. 267 f. ) 

No. 20 - K. 421 - Navasari Plates of Yuvaraja Srya^iraya 
Slladitja. ( Listy No. 1216 ; Ep. Ind.y Vol. XVIII, pp. 232 f. ) 

No, 21 - A. - Nasik Plates* of DharaSraya-Jayasimha. 

( Sources of the Mediaeval History of the DeccaUy V ol I, pp. 8 f. ; 
date read by Mirashi, Ind. Hist. Quart.y Vol XX, p. 354. ) 

> The date K. 346 ( No. 1205) which occurs in a grant ofTarala- 
svSmin ( vide Important Inscriptions from the Baroda StatOy Vol, T, pp, 4f. ) 
is omitted here as the grant is spurious. See my article on it in the Ganga- 
natha Jha Research Institute Journaly Vol, I, pp. 389 f. 

The date K. 394 of the Kaira plates of Vijayaraja ( No. 1214 ) is 
omitted here as the plates are probably spurious. See remarks of Jackson in 
Bom, GUz.y Vol. I, pt, i, p. 111. • 
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f - K, 44S - Surest Plates of Yuvaraja Srya§raya Slla- 

dikya. ( List, No. 1217 5 Vienna Oriental Congress, Arian Section, 
pp. 225 f. ) 

No. 23 - K, 456 - Nausari Plates of Jayabhata HI. ( Ltsf,No, 
1218 ; Ind: AnL, VoL XIII, pp. 77 f. ) 

No. 24 - K. 460 - Anjaneri Plates of Jayabhata III, ( Ep, Ind., 
Vol. XXV, pp. 292 f. ) 

No. 25 - K. 461 - Anjaneri Plates of Bhoga&akti. ( Ep. Ind,, 
Vol. XXV, pp. 235 f.J 

No. 26 - K. 486 - Kavi Second Plate of Jayabhata IV. ( Lint, 
No. 1219. Ind, Ant, Vol, V, pp. 113 f. ) 

No. 27 - K. 486 - Prince of Wales Mufleum Plates of Jaya 
bhata IV. ( Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, pp. 147 f. ) 

No. 28 - X. - Nausari Plates of Pulakesiraja. (List, No. 
1220. Vienna Oriental Congress, Arian Section, p. 230 ), 

No. 29 - K. 593 ~ Karitalai Stone Inscription of Laksmana- 
raja I. ( Ep. ltd., Vol. XXIII, pp. 255 f.) 

No. 30 - K. 724 - Chandrehe Stone Inscription of Prabodha- 
6 iva. ( List, No. 1231 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 148 f. ) 

No. 31 - K. 772 - Makundapur Stone Inscription of GShgeya- 
deva. ( From an impression kindly supplied by the Government 
Epigraphist for India ; see also Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 118 ), 

No. 32 - K. 789 (?) Piawan Rock Inscription of Gshgeyadeva, 

( List, No. 1222. Cunningham, A. 8. 77., Vol. XXI, p. 113. ) 

No. 33 - X. 795 - Benares Plates of Karna ( List, No, 1223; 
Ep. ltd,, Vol. II, pp. 305 f. ) '■ 

No. 34 - K. 800 - Rewah Stone Inscription of Karna. (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXIV, pp. 101 f. ) 

No. 35 - K, 810 - Sarnath Stone Inscription of Karna. ( List, 
No. 1225 ; An. Rep. A. 8. /., for 1906-07, pp. 100 f. 

No. 36 - K. 812 - Rewah Stone Inscription of Karna. ( lAst, 
No. 1226 ; P. R. A. 8. W. 0. for 1920-21, pp. 52 f, ; Haihayas of 
Tripuri and Ffieir Monuments, pp. 130 f ) 
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No. 37 - K. 82S' - Ehairha Plates of Ya^ahkarna. ( lAst, No. 
1227 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 210 f. ). 

No. 38 - K. 831 - Amoda Plates of Prthvideva I. ( Lint, No, 
2031 ; Ep. Iml., Vol, XIX, pp. 78 f. ). 

No. 39 - K. 840 - Chhapri Statue Inscription of Gop9.lU.deYa. 
( Li^ No. 1229 ; Cunningham, A. S. R,, Vol. XVII, p. 35 ), 

No, 40 - K, 866 - Patanpur Stone Inscription of JajalladeYa I. 
( lAst, No.’l230 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 34 f. ). 

No. 41 - K. 878 ~ Sheorinarayan Plates o^Ratnadeva II. ( Ind, 
Hist. Quart., VoL'IV, pp. 31 f. ). 

No. 42 - K. 880 - Sarkho Plates of Ratnadeva II. ( Ep, Ind., 
Vol. XXII, pp. 159 f.). 

No. 43 - K. 890 - Daikoni Plates of Prthvideva II. ( Prom an 
impression kindly supplied by the Government Epigraphist for 
India ). 

No. 44 - K. 893 - Kugda Stone Inscription of Prthvideva 
( Ust, No. 1231 ; Ind. Ant,, Vol, XX, p. 84 ). 

No. 45 - K. 806 - Rajim Stone Inscription of Jagap9,la. ( List, 
No. 1232 i Ind, Vol. XVII, pp. 139 f. ). 

No. 46 - K. 898 - Sheorinarayan Statue Inscription. ( List, Ro. 
1233 ; Cunningham, A. 8. R., Vol. IX, p. 86 ; Bbandarkar P. R. 
A. 8, W. C. for 1903-04, p. 53 ; Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 130 ). 

No. 47 - K. 900 - Amoda Plates ( First Set ) of Prthvideva II. 
( List, No. 1234 : Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. I, pp. 409 ). 

No. 48 - K. 902 - Tewar Stone Inscription of Gayakarna 
( Ust, No. 1235 ; Ind. And,, Vol. XVIII, pp. 210 f. ). 

No. 49 - K. 905 - Amoda Plates ( Second Set) of Prthvideva II. 
( Ust, No. 1236 ; Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. I, pp. 412 ). 

No. 50 - K. 907 - Bhera-Ghat Stone Inscription of Alhana- 
devl. ( List, No. 1237 ; Ep. Ind., Vol, II, pp. 10 f. ). 

No. 51 - K. 909 - Lal-Pahad Rock Inscription of Narasitftha- 
deva. ( List, No. 1238 ; hvd. Ant,, Vol. XVIII, pp. 212 ). 

> The date K. 829 ( List, Ko. 1228 ) which is supposed to ooour in a grant 
of Ya^ahkartja is suspicious as shown by me. See Woolner Commemoration 
Volume' pp. 168 f ). • 
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Nor S2 - K. 010 - Ratanpur Stone Inscription of Prthvldeva II. 
( UhI, No. 1239 ; Cunningham, A. S. R. Vol. XVIT, pi. xx ). 

No. 53 - K. 9J0' - Boria Statue Inscription of the Jasaraja* 
(leva. ( List, No. 1212 ; Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. XVII, 
p. 446 ). 

No. 54 - K. 915 - Ratanpur Stone Inscription of Prthvldeva II. 
( List, No. 1240 5 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 33 ). 

No. 55 - K, 018 - Jubbulpur Plates of Jayasiihha. ( Ep. Ind,, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 91 f. ). 

No. 56 - K. 910 - Mallar stone Inscription of Jajalladeva II. 
( list. No. 1241 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 40 f. ). 

No. 57 - K. 919 - Sheorinarayan Stone Inscription of Jajall- 
deva 11. ( Usl, No. 1242 ; Bhandarkar, P. R. A. S. W. C. for 1903- 
04, pp. 52 f. ). 

No. 58 - K. 91 [-9]® - Amoda Plates of Jajalladeva II. ( List, 
Ro. 2032 , Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 211 f. ). 

No. 59 - K. i)22 - Amarakantak Statue Inscription. ( Lid^ No. 
1243 ; Banerji, P. P. A. S. W. C. for 1920-21, p. 55. ), 

No. 60 - K. - Eewah Plate of Klrtivarman, No. 1244; 
Ind Ant., Vol. XVII, pp. 226 f. ). 

No. 61 - K, 9£6 - Jubbulpur stone Inscription of Jayasirhhjt. 
( Lid, No. 1245 ; Bp. Ind, Vol. V, p. 60, n, 4. ). 

No. 62 - K, 928 - Bbera-Qhat Stone Inscription. ( Lid, No. 
1246 ; Cunningham, A. S. E., VoL IX, p. ill. ). 

No. 63 - K, 928 Stone Inscription of Jayasiihha. (List, 

No. 1247 ; Ep. hid, Vol. II, p. 18. 

No. 64 - K. 9(32 — 11 tnbhc. I^lates of "V^ijayasimha. ( List, IIo» 

1248 ; J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, pp. 16 f. ). 

No. 65 - K. 988 - Kharod Stone Insoription of Ratnadev^a HI. 
( Lid, No. 1249 ; Ep. bid, Vol. XXI, pp. 159 f. ). 


^ Bhandarkar gives the date as 945. but, from the impressions it appears 
that Cunningham’s original reading 910 is the correct one. 

* Rai Bahadur Hiralal who edited this inscription oonjeotured the unit 
figure to be 2, but the conjecture is incorrect as in K. 912 Ppthvideva II, not 
Jajalladeva 11, was reigning. See above No. 52. 
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No. 66 - /T. .9-9^ - Salmspur Image Inscription of YaSoraja. 
( List, No. 1250 ; Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. XVII, pp. 43 f. ). • 

No. 67 - K. 944 - Rewah Stone Inscription of Malayasimha. 
( Ust, No, 1251 and 2033 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 296 f. ). 

No. 68 - K. 958 * - BesanI Stone Inscription. ( List, No. 
1253 1 ; Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. XXI, p. 102 ). 

No. 69 - K- 96{x)^ - Rewah Stone Inscription of Vijayasimha. 
( An. Rep. A. S. I. for 1935-36, pp. 89 f. ). 

No. 70 - K. 963 - Dhureti Plates of Tiailokyamalla. ( Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXV, J>p. If.). 

No. 71 - K. 965 - Tahankapar Plates of Pamparajadeva. ( List, 
No. 1254 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 129 f. ). 

No. 72 - K. 965 - Pendrsbandh Plates of Pratapamalla. ( Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXIII, pp. 1 f. ). 

No. 73 - K. 966 " Tahankapar Plates of Pamparajadeva. ( List^ 
No. 1255 5 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 129 ). 

No. 74 - K, 060 - Bilaigarh Plates of Pratapamalla. ( From 
an impression kindly supplied by the Govt. Epigraphist for 
India ). 

No. 75 - K, 1000 ( for K. 900 ) - Gbotia Plates of Prthvideva 11. 
( IJsl, No. 1256 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. LIV, pp. 44 f. ; correction of the 
date in Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 163, n. 2 ). 


1 For K. 945, ( List, No. 1252 ), see above, n. 8. 

^ The unit figure which is now illegible may have been either 1 or 2 as in 
K. 903 Vijayasimha was vanquished and his territory was oocupietj by the 
Candel^a TriloJjyumalla. See No. 70. 
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80ME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF CANAKA 
( CICER ARIETINUM )— BETWEEN 
500 V. a AND 1820 
BY 

P. K. Gole 

In my paper * on the History of Canaka ( gram ) as food for 
Horses I suggested that the practice of feeding the horses with 
Camhi ( = (7) is later than its use for human consumption at 
least in India. Though (7 as horse-gran^ for Indian horses has a 
history of about 1000 years as proved by me it appears to have 
been used in India first by men and not by horses. From Vedio 
times onwards the Yam ( = F) was prominent in the regimen of 
men first and later of horses. In fact Kautilya in his Aratha- 
iUstra has included Y in the regimen of horses but there is no 
reference to C in this work either for human or animal consurap* 
tion, BO far as my study goes. Accordingly Hemacandra in his 
Ahhidhanadntamani (c. A. D. 1140) calls Y ts Haya-priya or the 
favourite of horses. He also mentions C but does not call it 
haya-priya or by any such adjective. In the two treatises on 
horses by Jayadatta and Nakula viz. ( 1 ) Aknvaidyaka and Aiva^ 
cikiisita respectively, which are not much removed from Hema- 
oandra in their chronology, we are told that Y is the best food 
for horses but in case Y is not available C is the second best food 
for them. This statement clearly shows the transitional stage of 
Indian horse-regimen in which we note the regard for Y as the 

^ See pp. 89-105 of Annals ( B. O. R. Institute, 1945 Vol. XXVI ). 

^ Edward Moor in bis Narrative eto. London, 1794 makes some interest- 
ing remarks on the Mahrattas as horsemen and farriers — ( pp. 89-95 ), He 
says that the Mahrattas breed a great many horses and procure others 
from Arabia, Persia, Candahar and the northern parts of Hindustan. Speak- 
ing of horse-food he states 

“ Oram and Coolty are the grain on whiph horses are fed throughout thp 
hfaratha Country *’ ( p. 96 
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great horse-food of antiquity. Though much revered by Jaya» 
datta and Nakula it was falling into back-ground and C *had 
come to the fore and was probably produced in plenty to take its 
honoured place in the regimen of Indian horses, perhaps after the 
Muslim advent in India say about A. D. 700. 

I, propose in this paper to put on record some references to C 
as food for men. These references will also show the antiquity of 
6^ on IndJUn soil for about 2000 years as vouched by the evidence 
of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources. 

( I ) The lexicon Amarakoia refers to C as follows • — 

“ II II — ( Kanda II-%?^U^q see p. 354 

cf N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1905 ) 

Bhanuji Dlksita comments ’ on the above as follows : — 

“ k ‘ i. e. and are synonyms. The 

date of the Aiiiaralcoia lies between say A. D. 500 and 800, 

( 2 ) In the Carakammkita, one of the earliest medical texts we 
get some references ^ to C. In the Oaraka gives the 

properties of 0 as follows ; — 

“ I 

( Sulraslhanat cb, 27, p. 155 of N. S. Press, Edition of Caraka- 
sanifiita, Bombay, 1941 ). 

Cakrapanidatta ( c*. A» D. 1000 ) commenting on the above 
verse does not explain the word He merely states that 

C is well-known ( “ ). 


' Bhanuji Diksita ( c. A, O, 16 Uj) (luote'i tho derivation of 
given by Rayamukuta ( A, D. 143 J ) viz. ** not 

accept it. He observes “ — I ‘ 'TCTWf'l ' 

He gives his own derivation ; — “ I ^ %. ) 

These derivations remain to be verified historically as both Rayamukuta 
and Bhanuji lived in the 15th and nth cenlaries respectively when was 

a recognised food fr.r horses in India. Did Amnra know 0 as food for 
horses ? 

* In the Carakasa thhitd chapter 29, verse 51 contains a 

reference to as follows : — 

P. 630— “ 3.{l55F'T=?r<IT^T gs' ‘Tgft: I 

TO?fTl qR^jlfoTH II 'i? I| " 

Cakrapiluidatta dees not comment on the word in this verse, 

8 I AnnaU, Ik O. H. 1, j » 
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( 3 ) The Suinifammhiia, another earliest medical text, refers 
to both the synonyms of Cgi^^ea in the Aimmkom viz» and 
in the following extracts : — 

( i ) In the we get C mentioned in the following 

extract : — 

( Vide Sutra^thiind , Ch. 46 of Suirutammhita^ N. S. P. 1938, 

p. 216 ). 

Dallana ( o. A. D. ‘1100 ) commenting on the word in the 

above extract says “ srm^: '' just like Cakrapanidatta of 

0. 1060 A, D. It is, however, clear that C was a grain of establi- 
shed reputation in the 11th century as also in the 12th century. 

( ii ) In the the Susrutasarhbita refers to as a 5Tr^ 

or vegetable and records its properties as follows 

‘‘ ^rf n ” 

( Sutrasthana^ Ch. 46 verse 277, p. 234 ) 

Dallana explains ( compare Amarakosa's 
statement-— “ f f?Rr^5p; 

It is clear Jfrom the above references that both the words 
for Cgiven by Amarakoia viz. and ?fTR^^ or were 

known as early as the time of the Siisrutasanihiia as we have them 
today. Whether the word i5KR?>j has any allusion to horses 
( fiTrR: R«^R ) as observed by Bhanuji c. A. D. 1630 will have to 
be investigated. 

( 4 ) In the Manisoll^S(i‘ of the Galukya king Somesvara 
( c. A. D. 1130 ) tliere are various references to C such as ( 1 ) the 
use of C flour-balls as a bait to fish in angling, ( 2 ) the use of C 


^ On p« 217 of the ( 1938 ) the properties of are given in 

tho following lines : — 

Sse also p. 682— ‘‘ U *1^® H 

% Ed. In O* 0. iSeries^ Baroda, Vol. II ( 1939), i 
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as food lor buffaloes used for buffalo-fights, ( 3 ) use oi C 
grains for tempting the boars before hunting them in the forest- 
ground and ( 4 ) the use of C in cooking, i have already recorded 
the first three ub6s in my paper on “ Camka as food fpr horses 
etc. already referred to in this paper, 'the uses of (J in cookery ' 
na ineniioned in the MUnmoilam are as follows* — • 

In the chapter on the author describes several dishes, 

both vegetable and non-vegetable ( pp, i ), 

( i ) Canaka gram is to be ground in a ( grindin ,* -stone ) 
and then its poise is to be coolfed with spices. This is called 

( pp. llb-117 ). 

( ii ) 5,fTcFrs prepared from ( or gram-flour ) and boiled 

in oil are mentioned by our author ( p. 119 ). 

( iii ) The preparation of *t%«lvrs and ^r^':Fs is described in the 
following verses ( p. 119 ) : — 

'O 

^^OTSI ^ ^5TPITT5#iir II <1? II 

^HT%?grT '^fg^T <1%^ I 

II II 

frmq- ^ ii ii 

3T%*jTgr irqmor i ’’ 

It would appear from the verses that the author jjisks us to 
Use the pulse of gfW’XT in the preparation of while in the 

preparation he prescribes the use of the =?3rnTir pulse ( along 

with the pulse of yr^irr'T and ^fror ). We shall have to see if 
he drew any distinction between and =^0T?F, which are 

given as synonyms of gram by the A}narak(>sa. 

( iv ) The use of and in non- vegetarian dishes 

is prescribed by Somesvara ( p. 124 ). 

^ Prof. R. D. Karve, M.A., who has written a book on Dietetics in Marathi 
( ) informs me in a letter dated 7-ll~iy45 “ About (jram, I find in 

an American dictionary that it belongs to the East Indies, ounce of gram 
( dry weight ) contains 5.70 grammee of jnvtein 
1.80 of fat 

and 15.80 of Carbohydratan, giving 9(? calories. It also con* 
tains Vidamins A and B to an .appreciable extent, but not the othet; 
vitamins 
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( V rln the chapter on ?rr^?j;cr^JT»T, =trnT^r??f is mentioned along 
wil^b auung the offerings to the 

deity ( pp. 10-11 ). 

These references to C'and its various preparations in c. A 
ll.iO shows how this of Susruta's time had attained wide 

celihrity and popularity within say a period of 1000 years from 
Sniratii as proved by its use as food for gods, men, and aninials 
described by Somes vara. 

i 5 ) The use of 6' in Brahmanical worship in connection with 
referred tooibove ha^ its parallel in the references to 
its use in Jain ritual as well. In a book on the tiain ritual called 
firrvisn'T ’ hy Jinaprabhasuri composed in Samrat DOo ( = .4. A 
tSOl )® at Kosalanagara we find the follovying references to O’: — 

{i) Page 10l--lxi section 106 called srrTOr^gFTor is 

mentioned among the seven dhanijas as follows 

HTfT 5fr%, 

( ii ) Page 101— The use of for cnprg'rT?!^ is referred to as 

follows ' 

Jinaprabha’s VulhiprapUt though mainly Prakrit, contains 
some portions in Sanskrit. He uses both the names of C—{ I ) 
Prakrit and ( 2 ) Sanskrit 

( 6 ) In the Astahgasamgraha of Vagbhata \{C, A, D. OJO ) we 
get the following verse under of ch. 7 ( 

f%?Tr?rr^ ) of Sufrasthana : — 

* Ed. by Muni Jinav', jayaji, \<i, S. Press, Bombay, 1941 

— No. 44. 

* Vide 16 of Biographical account of Jinaprabhasllri by Agarobaud Nahfa 
given in the above edition. Mr. Nahta has given here a list of Jinaprabha’* 
works in which I find the following entry: — 

’ Utber materials mentioned under section 106 include 
tft^, 5T(Tm, ( of. on 108 ), r^, etc. or is obriouily 

^^9®! (-Holous Sorghum ) ( vide my paper on the History of Jondha(U in B. C, 
^aw V<fl. 1, 1945, pp. 149-168 ). 
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Pag?- 41 ‘‘ ii \\ n 

f^^^'TT'iJTrsr 5?»Tf?<iT: ii h ’ 

The commentator Indu makes no remarks on in the 

above extract. 

(7) In the r%F%^qrT?tr5rn in chap. 6 ( WFf^^'rr^^rffiq’ ) of the 
Snirakhana of the Astahgahrdtiya of Va^^-bhata U. ( sth or '-Uh 
codurij A, jL), ) we find the following verse : — 

Pa.^e 87 “ 55T3''^r*Tg^Ti? i 

?p^«Tr# t%h ?jrf ii ?^9 ii ” 

Here there is* no direct' mention of C by Vagbhata H but 
Arunadaila ( A. 1 ). lOO ) says that =g^DTtj; is implied by the word 31T^ 
( ir^rr^'iifr arrf^sis?^ nf i?=gr'TT^r?tHt jts-ot>^ ). Hemadri ( A. D. 
1260 ) also takes the same view when he says in his comment on 
the above verse •' — 

‘‘ airf? 5T5^rfi; ( h. 3T. ^ )— “ %fT^3rr»j?*Trfv?T- 

i •’ ?ih’’ 

( H) Dr. G. P. Mujumdar in lii.s article on Vedic Planis ( B. V. 
Lftw Volume, Part I, 1945, p, 652 ) makes the following entry 
about a plant of the name - 
• - _ 

*■ 55. JChalvu j Phaseolus radiatns A. V. ii, 1 ; V, 33, 8 ; 

' j Vnj. Sdin. xviii, 12 

Lknaka ; Cicer arietinum j Rfi'qrT glosses it with 

' ( Chick pea ) 

Brhad. Up. VI, ;i. 

Nispava Vigracatiang 32— ^rtrtn glosses 

: it with ^■ 

' I'here is a direct mentina of ^urq; in tjie q^; ( P. 191 

of Paradkar Shastri’s Edition, N. S. P., Bombay, 1939 ) as follows 

HoIcah< Sorghum. ) etc. arc not recommended for 
i*^!*son8 suffering from piles 3 T§fi? ). 

In foot-note 4 on p. 87 Paradkar Sbastri .states 

ftrifri ’’ -tis: ( in ^ Ms ) 

" The word occurs in the Carakasaihkitn ( Suiraathdlnat oh. 26 ) 

as follow! 


( continued on the next page ) 
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T cannot say how far MahlJhara’s identification of plant 
( nfentioned in the Atharvaoeda, the Vcijamiieijii Sainkiia with 
iis correct, as Mahidhara lived between A. D. 1550 and 1620. 
Similarly Sayana’s explanation of as “ is also 

suspicious. The names and both found in the 

Arnarakosa and SnirKtamfnkiia are not found in the list of Vedic 
plants recorded by Dr. Majumdar. 

For identifying with either xTor^fr or R'sqR we must have 
some testimony of the earlier texts rather than that of the 
commentators of the* 14t]i and IGth centuries ^viz. Sayana and 
Mahidhara respectively, 

( 9 ) In the by K. M. Vaidya, Trichur, 1936 the 

following extracts have been recorded under — 

P. ,2/2 — ( 1 ) c. A. D. — VTSTR'grnf of gives the 

synonyms for ^nrsp:- — 

( continued from the preoioui> page ) 

Cakropiinidaita ( o. A, D. 1060 ) does not comment on io this line. 

— is mentioned in the ^q|v:ri?jr^n by lollows 

« 

II 

('akrapCinidatfa explains 

In the itself Caraka gives the pr^merties of separately 

as — etc. . therefore, clear that he regarded 

and as ditferent. 

1 lie contains several references to as follows 

( l ) Obapi V— ‘‘ ’’ The comiiiciitai or 

explains:— " 

-■ ‘‘ oxplaijis: ‘‘ Re " 

Cbap. 8-‘‘ qJlfi I . explains “ fR^gTef: 

Chap. 9 — ‘‘ Hero ff? does not explain tbe word 

I%TRI: 

^J’he ( ^'* A, 1). Jo6o) repeats Iudu\s identification of ai 

follows 


‘‘ mwTRT ^?iwitsp; ’’ 
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gTHf^^r^oT^: gr^^gfr ^ w* \\ ” 

( 2 ) vrr^TJT^pr^r of {c. A. D. in^o) gives the pro- 

parties of ^qF:— “ etc. *' Ho also mentions 

different properties for when it is ( fried on burn- 
ing coal ), ( fried when green ) ( fried in oil ), 

( fried when drj ) etc. Mr. Vaidya records further the pro< 
perties of black Capaka ( ^^ar^^nT'ir ) as follows:-— 

This verse is taken from “ f%. t. ’^ ( = i^’q’uar^?fTr=Fr ? ) a late 
medical work. 

( 10 ) The 3Tf?r«5TfnT ( Venkateshvara Press, Pothi Edition ) 
contains the following references to — 

( i ) Chap, l7o v folio 123 ) — is forbidden in the obser- 
vance of a fast : — 

rmwm: ^ T%ir^: ^^r5ri%^f^rT: 1 

^ ^ ii 

TTf ^ I ” 

( ii ) Chap. 279 { folio 189 ) 

H5T TTHTf^ciT^T: II ^ II ” 

— gffr nt^rrgsrr ff^TT: ii ^ ii” 

( iii ) Chap. 2S9 ( folio 199 ) 3T»g-(7^UTr%r%r^T-^ ■— Here =^aT^ i.s 
prescribed as food for horses. 

^55nirg^mft»Tfs-rr% ^xx^ 11 ho ii 

When this section of the Agnipuram was composed, the 
practice of using as food for horses as an alternative to 

was getting into vogue. According to Dr. Hazra the pre.sent 
incorporating summaries of works on the different 
branches of learning was “ compiled sometimes daring the 9th 
oeninry'^ ( Vide p. 138 of Puranic Records, Dacca, 1940). We may, 
therefore regard the above reference to as food for horses 

along with as belonging to the period A. D. SOO-yoo. 

(11 ) In the sTfrdrrffTT of Varahamihira ( C. A. D, 500 ) I have 
found th% following references to 
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^ (i) Chap. /VT— verse 14 ( P. 96 of Calcutta Edition, 1865 ) 

5T!r%?T: \ 

5RTO ^oT^T: 

II 

( ii ) Chap. U ) — verse 34 ( P. 105 ) 

— “ f^vrg'. 

WWW »’ 

( 12 ) In the Bower Part II { ed. by Hoernie ) p. 56 the 
reading “ =^nT^ *" has been restored by the editor but it cannot be 
relied on for evidential purposoR. 

( 13 ) In the Jaina Prakrit work Paaaria-Cariya ( Ed. by Profs. 
N. A. Gore and R. D. Lad in, Poona, 1941 ) canto 33, verse 16 
( p. 6 ) we get a reference to ( = =g‘or':^ ) as follows • — 

‘‘ mjmmr 

f%f%^TT^r ^ Amfiirr i 

f^uOTT i »T^tTr I* II ” 

This is a description of the country of Avantis ( ) 
lYansiaiion • — “ There are seen scattered f/mm.s*, sesamum, aiug^ 
beans and. rice of many species as well as old bulls lying down 
in many places 

( 14 ) The ) N. S. Press, 1902 refers to and 

the practice of frying it as follows : — 

l \<oe 23 — ff =sroT^: 

II II 

( 15 ) The ( A,D. laoo ) edited in G. O. Series (Baroda, 

1928, p. 159 ) refers to fried and salted ( gram ) pulse as follows* — 
— ^T1%: ?T5fT ’’ 

( 18 ) The Tl3TR^e^ of Narahari ( c. A. D. l l<'>0 ) which is later 
than ( A. D. 1374 ) defines ^risr as follows 

‘‘ ^Tgfrm TR^rf^ ” 

( Vide p. 389, Chapter XVI uf RSTR^'if - Anandashraiju Sans, 
Series, 1896 ) 5Tr5^nf^sr^. 
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( J7 ) The ( (t. O. S* Barocia ) which Dr. Bedoytosh 

Bhattacharya assigns to /n/ Century A, D, ( see Intro, p, XX?X ) 
contains references to in the following extracts-^ 
b?y—^ ^nTq^TT?WBTOTrr: I 

f%^^r II 

( ,t be expression “ is repeater! thrice on this 

Paoo 5TTn?5irrit RT%-rT^?l ii 

cJTRrTf’TT: II 

( Ui ) Tile ( B. O. K. Institute, Ms No. 43 of 

1923-26) nientions the materials to be kept in store ( ), 

Keferring to the granary it observes*- 

vTT-^-3TT^ ^ W 

This work appears to .ha\re been composed between A. T) 1500 
ar.d 1700. 

( 19 ) The ! Lob^ovJ oh>i(m ( London, 1903 ) in the artiole on 
Kitchcry ( l%^#r ) refers to the use of “ pease as food for horses 
in the following extract • 

(*. 1171) — ‘* Horses are fed on pease, also on Ktchiris, boiled 
with sugar and oil etc. — Afhau Ntkititu 

Tossibly “ pease here are equal to “ Cinek-peas. 

( 20 ) Even though ^otcf appears to have come into use as lood 
for horses from the time of the Aguipurana ( 9tli century A. D. ’ 
the reputation of as food for horses remained untarnished m 
will be seen irom the following references : — 

( i ) King Bhoja in his ( Calcutta, 1917 ) ( c. A. L), 

lObO ) has a section on 3TRg‘i% in which he prescribes ^Tcf ^ as food 
for horses *• — 

* King Bhoja refers to iji the following verse of the (section 

P‘ 189 of 1917 ) : — 

“ w n II 

rlsiraiH: |l II ” 

9 I Annals. B. O. R. I. ] 
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P. 19:3 — ** 11 11 ” 

]>. i94~'^T%f$rT 

^cit^ I 

>1 n ” 

( ii ) The 5iTir*u^<T^rS, ( c. .^1. D. l-^Jo ) B. S. S. KHition p. 2r>?., 
Verse 171 1» prescribes ^ for horses • — 

( 21 ) Nakula in his 3r>?rr%T%r%?T t Indica, Ga\cwti%, 1887, 
p. ',^9 ) presciribes ^ottF moist.ei\ed with water for horses in the 
absence of 

The practice of feeding horses on moistened in water 

referred to by Jayadatta is corroborated by Tavernier, ( k, D. 
1641"“1668 ) who observes in his Travels { Vol. I, pp. 102-^3 as 
follows • — 

They receive a measure of Chick-peas which the groom has 
Crushed between two stones and steeped water. It is these which 
take the place of hay and oats 

( 22 ) The Vijayanagar horses in the 16th century were fed on 
Barbosa ( A. D. 1500 ) says’* — ■ 

“The food is rice bolsd with Chick-peas and other pulse and 

each man comes to draw the ration for his horse or elephant ” 

(Vide pp. 130-131 of Third Dynasty by Venkataramanayya, 
Madras ). 

( 23 ) Prof. Dalgado ( p. 1*^2 of of Pin tugime Vocables, G. 0. 8. 
Baroda, 1936 ) hag recorded some information about (grarn) 

88 follows 

I 

ORAO - Konk. grdniv, the chick-pea; Cicer ariefirvm -hnnn 

The Portuguese formerly called the above vetch 

grdvo de cavalo ( * \etoh for horses ^ ) and not merely grao\ it is 
^mailer than the kind grown in the Iberic Peninsula. At the 
time when the Portuguese took Ooa they found that mungo 
( Hindustani mung was used there as horse-food ). 

( 24 ) The word ( or its synonym or ) is not 

found in the and (see Word- 

Indices to these works published the B. 0. R, Institute l^oona )* 
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In the word-index to it is recorded by Pt. Ohltrav Shastri 
as “ ^ 01 ^ , vs^, vs^ but the commentary ( c. A. D. 6^1 ) 

has different variants for this viz. ^oi. As the nor^ri? 
appears to have been considerably tampered with since Panini’s 
times this reference to in the is not reliable* I hope 

that the specialists in Sanskrit grammar will examine this point 
more blosely and see if my statement is correct. 

( 25 ) The Artha^astra of Kautilya ( or Kautalya ) as its word- 
index shows, does not contain the words or 

(26) The (Ms No. 542 qf 1895-1902‘ dated 

Sarhvat 1881, A. B. 1825) contains a chapter on in which 

there is reference ’ to and other grains as will be seen from 
the following stanzas on folio 192 of the Ms : — 

‘‘ ^rr^fr^ nt^ser i 

%![c[T9sr fsr^a? ii 

5 5?yT'm<ir « ” 

( 27 ) In the of q^rarq»r«T ( Avandasratm Sans, Serus, 

Poona, 1894, p. 646 ), a big treatise on the care and medical 
treatment of elephants T have traced the following verse contain- 
ing a reference to the use of in the diet of the elephant 

along with etc. •*— 

“ rf^rff q^jfr^JTT: i 

^ jrrsfsruii ii ” 

( 28 ) The commentators ^rRarirw;! ( c. A. D. inno ) and 

(^, D, list) ) comment on the line in the Amtrakoia 
“ ” as follows 

^Rarrmg; — “ I 

WgT5T?3[— “ I “ ^5T ^ II " 

f ?TiRTT| vrmtRBiTR ^ 

II ” 

‘ This referenoe was kindly supplied to me by Mr. S. N. Savadi, 
B.A., (Hons.) my Senior Cataloguing Assistant in the Manuscript Depart- 
meat of the 8. 0. H, Institute, Poonp, ^ 
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But'these coinmentatorB lived in times, when as horse- 

foocl was quite current in India. ' 

(29) Hemacandra in his (c. A, D. ll-to ) explains 
the word for as follows 

g^s^^rg-; I ^f%il it?: 5?is^ ” 

( See p. 343 of 5f5fifirR«T^r, B. S. Series, B. 0. R. Institute, 
Poona, chapter VIII, 70 V 

We have now the^three variants of the synopyrn for viz. 
f and 

(30 ) The use of ^cTotsf in 'worship is found recorded in the 
following verse of Bharata’s ( Vol. I, ed. by M. R. Kavi, 

Q. 0. Series, Baroda, 1926, page 77 ) chap. Ill, verse 40 : — 

“ ^01^: »TSr?JT|lt: II ll" 

Mr. Kavi records the following variants for the above reference 
to •— 

) ” aiul “ w ) ’» 

We may compare the above use of in worship with the 
use of as an offering to deity mentioned in in 

the ( A. D. 1130 ) and the' use of ^orqfv in Jaina ritual as 

laid down in the ( A D, IS07 ) ( see references Nos. 4 and 

5 given bove ). 

( 31 ) There is no reference to in iho following ration '' 
for horses laid down by Kautilya^s ( 1 ) Rice, ( 2 ) Barley 

( ^^ ), ( 3 ) Priyangn, ( 4 ) Mudga, ( 5 ) Mdsa^ ( G ) Oil, ( 7 ) Salt, 
( 8 ) Flesh, ( 9 } Broth, ( 10 ) Curd, (11 ) Sugar, ( 12 ) Liquor, 
( 13 ) Milk, ( Vide p. 147 of Eng. Tran>^. of Wirmw, 1929, by 
Shama Sastry. ) 

' See my papers on this subject viz. 

1 “Role of Yava and Canaka in the Regimen of Indian Horses as dis* 
closed in the AsySyurveda of Vagbhata son of Vikrama ” in Dr. A. B. 
Dhruva Volurin’, 

2 “ Use of Oapaka as horse-food, vouched by Five Sanskrit Treatises 
on the AsvaBiistra ** in the Pracyavani^ Calcutta 1946. 

Cf. the daily ration of a horse recorded in Peshtvas Diaries about 
A, D, 1760 ( P, X\ S. A’o, 22 — Document No. 172 ) : — 

•“ — ?i qR^( ( gram ) ; ? lu: qrs ( flour ) ; sful 

w gv ( ghee ) ; ( sugar h ^ ft? ( black pepptir ) ", 
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This omission of in the ration of horses, given by 
in a detailed manner, is significant, as horse-food appears*to 

have been adopted much later than the time 01 the Artltasastra, 

(.32 ) In the medical compendium which was dis- 

covered some years ago by Rajagiiru Pandit Hemaraj of Nepal 
and subsequently edited by him ( N. S. Press, Bombay, ) is 

referred to in the following stanza 011 p. 171 *• — 

This compendium is one of the earlie.st medical texts like the 
the the and others. 

( 33 ) The irOTr^flT, Rd. by Asutosh Maker, ji. Calcutta, refers 
to ^oT^fs in the following lines on p. 4G 

( 34 ) in his commentary on the of 

^tT ( 0. A . D. 10()(i ) quotes t he verse on from the Caraka- 

^amhlta as follows * — 

“ ?r?r# =9rT% — ‘ i 

'3 C 

’ fFH 

( Vide p. 30 of fWgeTiTfftr ed. l*y Kaihisi Cbiindra Sen, 

(ialcntta, 1874 ). 

( 35 ) =g' 5 li'Tri%rTT records the properties of in his ?5!T5'DT#*46 
( p. 39 ) as follows : — 

“ II II ” 

( 36 ) The Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary yr^'sl-’Tf-Rsreor#! ( srr^- 
STS^-TTfroR ) by Uar Govindadas ( 1933-28 ) records the following 
words abont : — 

r. 399 — 'sroif^iT — [ ^<iTT%^r J = •, 

( Usages ) : — jnfrrrgTT ( ) air. wwm ( 1918, Bombay ) 

^Ofir ( See ^orar ) 

p. 398“ =510131 and ^Of — [ ] = =5r!lT-, 3T5lf^>T«l 

— ( Usages ) ; — ^f^nsT^TR ( D. L. P. Fund, Bombay, 1920 ) ^ 
— f:iTTy9igr=arRfT ( B. S, S, 1900 ) 

— Fr«rWR5refr ( Ed. by Weber, Leipzig, 1881 and N. S. Press, 
Bombay 1911 ) 
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• ( c. A. D. 1140 )— ?, ( B. S. S. 1880 ) 

‘ P. 399 — ^0HT=( ) 

Usages A. B. U4 -{ ( Benares, 1918 ) 
about ( A, D. 1100 )— gTga[ff=g^ 3 T ( Benares, 1916 ) 

— ( = '^oT^riT )— 

iTTSr 

— xranT 3 T-*rJTTft%«r-; q?r sthot 

It will be seen from the above references that =gTir^ is 
represented in Prakrit texts also from very early times. 

( 37 ) In the Mahanubhavn text of c. A. I2!>0 called the 
??lo5r*srf?3r ( Ed. by H. N. Nene, Nagpur, 1936, 1937 ) the Marathi 
word ^rwr ( gram ) for =5l’0TiE is found in the following line : — 

Part IV, \). 51-JTf : =^01 : ^ fm : 

5Tt ” 

Here the use of gram (, = 5 roi ) along with »Tf ( wheat ) and sir'll 
( Jawar, Holctis Sorghitni ) as food current in the Maratha country 
is distinctly mentioned. 

( 38 ) (c. A. D. IdOa ) the commentator of the Amaera^ 

fcosa specifies in the following lines 17 edible grains in which 
( gram ) is mentioned 

JTPft fS’«n«rm 5 r‘ 90 T^T: i 

3 T«rgrNq^#r?iqiT 3 Hq>T: ( ^T%yT?aFN: ) t 

# ^ ^^OT— fnr^^ITR vrP^TTfp II ’’ 

( See p. 203 of Amarakoki, ©d. by H, D. Sharma and G. S. 
Sardesai, Poona, 1941 ) 

On p. JOj, explains as “ 

( 39 ) The Kashmir poet Famodara Gupta in his Sanskrit work 
( A. D. 7 ri.> 7 <sY) ) refers to ) in the following: 

stanza : — 

^ Compare the derivation of the word of ^(T[^r given 

by Hemacandra in his lexicon YTftvTRi%;rfrHi^ ( ? verse 517 ) as 

follows 

“ 5^iR5q*goraFtm^: i ” 

Heraaoandra explains :got 5 ii^*r SW: 3TPU3T: ’gOT^rfJnr: , ^fOJTf^rSiT ’ 
1 Cannot say if this derivation is historiqAlly correct. *. 
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^vfrtTrTm^^ITT W RR% \\ '' 

( Vide p, 52 of f|^w?T ed. by Tripcithi, Bombay, 1924 j 

Here ( gram ) is mentioned along with ITfff 

«to, gathered by h wandering beggar for his food from hundred 
different houses. or ^flif was obviously grown in plenty in 

Kashmir or imported there from other provinces in the 8th 

century A. D. so as to be available for distribution os alms to 

beggarg as shown by the above stairza. 

( 40 ) In the medical compendium called the J>Tr^^Tr»Tr'|fTr ( ed, 
by P. L. Vaidya, Poona, 1917 ) is referred to in the follow- 
ing verses •* — 

Khmnja S, chap. 2— Page 8 ( f%5qtT?Tf%nJr ) 

|| n 

This treatise mentions ( or Opium ) on pages 165, 73 etc. 

According to Ft. D. K. Shastri ( son of ) the author 

of the “ ilefinitely Uve<i in th^ i4th century ( Vide hie 

article on MecUcal Science In Gujarat in Journal of Oujarai 
Research Society^ April- July 1945, p. 84 ). 

( 41 ) The Uxicon '^irarffr ( r. A. f). /o/i.) ) refers to in the 
) as 

“ ’’ ( Vide 126 of OpperPg Edition ). 

( 42 ) In the Hobsou-Jobsou ( By Yule and Burnell, London, 
1903 ) there is an article ou ORAM ( = ^ in which references 

to Grani as horsey-food are recorded from A, D. 1513 onwards 
( vide pp. 392-393 of Hobmu-Jobsou ).^ 

{ 43 ) In his on the ( Pcoim, 1940— ) 

Pt-. R. D. Kinjavadekar quotes the following verses containing a 
reference to :— 

fTfir: I 

?fT«H5f^5T%?TT: \ 

’’ 

No source, from which this extract is taken, is indioatfd i>f 
Pfc Kinjavadekar. 
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( 44 ) In the Marathi Dictionary called the Poona, 1934 

the equivalents of are recorded as follows 

Page ! 1 Si— ^rtrqr^gr ) 

Usage 

This usage shows the fondness of monkeys for ^nrqE;. 

Page S17o - or ^ | 

1 cannot say how far this etymology of is correct. I may, 

however, compare the word for with or 

its synonym recorded in the Arnarakoia and the SusrutasaSfhitu. 
In the absence of a systematic record of usages of words any 
imaginary derivations of words are inconclusive, if not at times 
ridiculous. 

( 45 ) In the treatise on horses by son of fir^RR, called the 

( Ms No. 581 of 1899-1915 in the (lovt Mss Library at 
the B. O. R. Institute, Poona ) there are two small sections 
called the and dealing with the praise of and 

respectively as food for horses ( folios 55-56 ). This Ms is 
dated ( Samvat Hor = A, I). 1651 ). I have sent for publication a 
a paper on these sections to the Dt\ A, B, Dhruva CommeoioratiOn 
Voluvie^ I may, liowever, note here the following important verses 
from the which tell us that VV was the principal horse-food 

in the region between the Himalayas and the Vindhya mountains 
while to the south of the Viiidhyas was favoured as horse- 

food ; in the western regions was the principal horse-food. 

“ stvttjtt i 

?3roT»4f:*- li ” 

- ‘‘ ^oi^fTt ^T%5r trgTffH; ” 

The date of this is not fixed. It appears to be earlier 

than about A. D. 1000. In the 54 breeds of horses mentioned in 
this work no reference is made to the Persian and Arabian horses 
which are mentioned by and in their treatises on the 
horses as the best breeds. 

( 46 ) In another treatise on horses called the ( Ms 

No* 119 of 1866-6S in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. 0. R. 
Institute, Poona ) by one son of riit^or there are references 
to as horse-food on folios 10 and 11 as follows * 
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— s^nr^roi^’rrHsfT^r: 55^: «r^! ” 

— “ ffiTT?mitT?wrgw?3 it'ith: irsfr^lp 

fW^oTnrt JT3^ JT^^f II % II ” 

[ This verse is identical with verse quoted bj me from the 
er5>g-t|g;q^ ( ^urejftfvr ) of ]. 

The date of this is not known. It may be later than 

A. D. 1000. 

( 47 ) in her »T^Ri5FUr^5fr ( ed. by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, 

Calcutta, 1940) deals with the objects that v® wo/ to bo used by 
a pilgrim performing a ^racklha at a holy place. She, however, 
mentions among the grains that may be offered as will be 

seen following verso :— 

^?TTiTT%: II ’’ 

A.ccording to Dr. Chaudhuri the was composed by 

the wife of King of Mithila. After the death of 

came to the throne. was a senior con- 
temporary of who flourished in the i5th century A. D, 

( 48 ) The Fraknt- Hindi Dictionary 
JTfTtiT^r ) by Har Qovindadasa makes the following entries about 

Page 11S() (^) 

Usages:— D. B. P. Fund, 
Bombay, 1919 ) 

ed. B. Manek ) 

— Ahmedabad 1916 ) 

- vsio R ( B. S. S. ) See 

) 

In Reference No. 29 above I have already quoted the remarks 
of Hemacandra on Tlie word ( or ) has 

been evidently treated as a word in the ^r. though 

the Amarakosa records it as a synonym of We have also 

seen that the records the word ( see Reference 

No. S ( ii ) above ). In connection with these usages of the word 
or we must also investigate the relation, if any, of 

the Marf54;hi word or 5’^^rn ^with 
10 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I, ] 
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( 49 ) In the ( ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara Cal- 

cutta, 1882 ) we find the following verse containing a reference to 
tr^ and ^nT?P as the hpM home-food. Page 4 SO ( Chapter TV, 7th 
prakarana, verse 143 ). 

'' i 

5?fT^r h it ii ” . 

Here ^rsr and have been given equal status as food for 
horses, somewhat like the statement of the of son 

of However, while the allocates the superiority of 

ngr, "^riTcF, and to the regfons between the * H imalayas an 1 

Vindhyas, the region to the south of Vindiiyas and the western 
region, respectively the ?g:3?RTr'^RR merely states that and ^ntcr; 
are tlie best horse-food, Rrv and are of middle quality and 

R^T and of the lowest quality as horse-food. Judging by this 
verse we may infer that this verse was composed at a time when 
bad attained a superior status as horse-food but had not 
been superseded by it. 

( 50 ) In his Patna- Gaya Report (A. D. 1811-1812) Francis 
Buchanan deals with leguminous plants. About ^trri: Im 
observes 

t 

Pages 490-500 the Bn! or Oicer Arietinnin is the most 

important leguminous crop It is cliiefly reared near the Son 

and in the Southern parts of Sheykpurah, where the system of 

agriculture is very bad The variety called Kahaft^ -bnf which 

has a white flower is very scarce. That most generally culti- 
vated has a red flower and is most commonly called Chanx, 

( 51 ) ( A . D. 1070-1100 ) the author of the fRcll^yr 

commentary on the mentions the following articles as fit 

for STT^^^fR: ( oblation at a Sraddha) 
mff , ?Tn%, RR, RTRR» 

»rar, Trfr=^, fff:, 

V3 

RoR-rr-:, RTRR, R^, RTR, etc. 

He proscribes the use of the following articles on the authority 
of SmrtiB at a Sraddha ceremony : — 

' Of. Parched and salted gram called sold in Poona streets every 

Friday ( The calls this gram as ). 
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=gaT^, f^s'TTif, TT'STITT^, f 

grrHT^, ff rTTfq-, 3-’Tr?[#r, ’?5TTf t, frcT^fr, g-=?rr, ^rT^^tr, 3-«rT, fir^rw, 
^yq-ur, iTi%«r, ?frT, f?T, 

Jl is clear from the above sliHteinent that hud not iittaiued 
the sanctity attached to and other grains at the time, when 
the was composed. 

( 52 ) 111 his Jlistory of Dltannaia^^tra ( Vol. il, \\ 781 ) Pr< f. 
l\ V. Kane records the following quotation from the 
( in the 3TTT^^5f ])p. 394 and 404i which allow s the employment 
"n offering to gods of all cereals ( xccpt ( gram ), 

and :— 

3TT«rfrv[i7 3Tmfvr^^ irmR^rTT^rmrq^^Rt 
^0|SK HT«r ^^5 fTt^Tr^r R^^rTrRi3t H 

This reference to as forbidden * food is in harrriony with 
the remarks of about as a cereal proscribed for use 

in 11 ^nhMIhd ceremony. 

I 53 ) In the medical glossary ^:T?^r?ri?Rrpif supposed to be 
earlier than the Auianikosa is mentioned in the following 
line :- 

^ irr^m ^OT^T ^frf^T ffHT I ’ 

i Sec folio 36 of Ms No. of /.v.v/-.s, dated 
Sarhvat 1698 ( = A. D. K.U:^ ) 

In Ms No. i)2J of tsS84-87 of dated Saka 1605 

( = A. D, lijSS ) I could not trace the above line in the ‘-TF^^T^n 
( folios 66''68). There is, however, in this another line which 
describes the properties of as follows { folio 67 ) 

^nTTiinri: i !%^4V \ 

In the priided text of the H^^ST-rrftR^aj { Anandashram Sans. 

' I'rof. Kaue records the following vorso from ((luoled iu q 

ftud ) which forbids the use of cereals such as q-qqn ^ 

( 3 = b’4l according to Prof. Kane ) etc. : — 

!«frg«qp/r f g*^: ii 
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Series, ‘Poona, 1896 ) p. 6, we find the followinj^ line about 
and its properties *• — 

‘‘ ^oigsT ift^r i ” 

In spite of the textual variations the reference to =5rni^ and it^ 
properties has continued to exist in the extracts given above* 

( 54 ) Dhiindiraja, in his (iirvanapadainafijarl ( C, A, D, 161)0'' 

I Ho ) mentions as the product of Bengal along with ifrfS, 
ntw, ( of two kinds ), m’T, 

and ( Vide folios 

10-IS oi Ms iVr. :^J of ■ to oj-tujj in the Go^t. Mss Library, 

B. O. R. Institute, Poona.) ’ 

With a view to give the reader an idea about the antiquity of 
Caxtaka and its history as disclosed by the foregoing evidence 
I record below the chronology of the references so far collected 
by me : — 

Reference 

U = Cav>aka ( Cioer Arietinuin ) 

C mentioned in the Mc7^T?frr. 

C mentioned^in the 

C mentioned in the of for use 

in worship. 

C mentioned in the 

C meiuioned in the ©gaFffferr as ^vTT?tr. 

is also mentioned in this work. 
C h entioned in the Jain Prakrit work Paama 
Cariya as growing in the A i^anH 

oou litry. 

C mentioned in the ^^?TRl3rrT?5r. 

C mentioned in the of 

C ( =r5?nT':ff ) mentioned in the nmmTr^rfi of 
(' mentioned in the ) as also 

the practice of frying it. 

1 See bIko my article on ** Glimpses into the Economic, Industrial and 
Social Life of Bengal as given by a MabSrSstra Brahman of the Seventeenth 
Century’^ in Indian CuUuret Vol. XII, No, 2 ( Ooiober-Decomber, 1945 ) 
pp. 47-56, 


Chronology 


Between B. C, 200 
and A. D. 300 
A. D. 100-200 
Before A, D. 300 

Between B. C. 200 
and A. D, 300 

A. D. 200-300 
A. D. 500 
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Before A. 1). 5(H( 

Between A. D. 500 
ati'l i-'OO 

e. A. I). c.:r) 

A. 1). 755-786 

A. J). 700-900 
Before A. D. 800 

A. U, 800-900 


Before A. D, 1000 
Before A, D. 1000 
Before A. i), 1000 

A. D. 1050 

c. A. 1>. 1050 

■A. I). 1060 
A. D. 1 10(1 
A. D. 1i;j0 

A, I), 1,1 48 
A. D. 1)50 
A. U. 1070-1100 

A. D. 1088-1172 


. • 

/ / 


ilel'erenco 

C = Cariaka ( Cicer Arietiiiiuii ) 

C mentioned in of Jnin caium (r . 

). 

mentioned in ahio, 

mentioned in the along with it8 

sy n 0 113 " 

U mentioned in the of Vagbho>a I. 

~ ^OT ) mentioned b,v* of Kfishnui- 

in lii.n ( '^.jariTrT /. 

( ' ineutioned in ti\e of Va,gbha»a 11. 

C' and its p>'<^>Porties mentioned in tlie 

C mentioned in the — It is forbidden 

in religious fast^ l)ul rt^ooinmended as food 
for Horses, 

C' recommended for horses in the 
of 

Caused as food for elephants according to 
of 

0 as food for Horses mentioned in ol 

; son of ) 

C'( ^ ^iTT ) mentioned in the VH^r^ffi lexicon 
of 

G' mentioned by on A/nftrako^ff, 

I among 17 edible grains, 
i C mentioned by in his ^5?Twrrr^r?rf. 

C mentioned in 

I G' mentioned in the of m 

! food for men, pigs and fish. 

- G' ( = ) mentioned in 

G^ mentioned by on Amamkom. 

' G^ prohibited at a by T%^H^ in his 

i 

I G^and its synonym mentioned in the 

I of 


» . 
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Reference 

( ' r= (Jamka ( Cicer Ariotimuu ) 


c. D. 1250 

A. 1). 1307 

Ht’twuon A. I). 800 
and 1300 

c. A. 1). 1450 

c. A. I). 145-0 

A.i). L475 

c. A, a 1550 
A. D. 1500-1650 

A. D. 1500 

A. a 1513 onwards 
A, a 1660 
A. a 1641-1668 

c. A. a 1700 

A. a 18JI 


(J( -- ) mentioned in the Marathi Maha* 

nubhava text 

C used ill Jaina ritual according to l^RfSTTl of 

C mentioned in the as best horse- 

food like 

' C' mentioned in the 
C mentioned by in her nf 

among grains to be pffered by a pilgrim 
for a 

C mentioned in the of ( in 

Kashmir ). The pulse of is called 
C ( = pease used for preparing Kichiri or 
) — see Jlolmm-J obson, 

C mentioned in the of 

a mentioned in the as being 

stored in a or granary. 

C ( = chick-peas ) as food for Horses of 
Vijayanagar according to Barlma, 

C{ = gram ) references in Hobson-Jobsait, 

6' and its pulse mentioned in the 
Caused for Horses according to Tavernier’s 
Travels, 

V mentioned among Bengal grams by 
in his 

C'and its varieties mentioned by Francis 
Buchanan in his Putmir ir<uj(i Report, 


The cumulative effect of the evidence recorded in this paper 
proves the history of Catiaka for about 2000 years on Indian soil 
Some features of this history are as follows •*- 

( 1 ) Some of the earliest medical texts like those of iggpr, 
and record the properties of and their statements 
are more or less repeated in later m*edical texts. 
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( 2 ) The Bynonym for used by ^gfr is nieniioned 

by and repeated by subsequent lexicons. 

( 3 ) ^gfr calls as a its use at a ceremony 

was prohibited by Smr/is as stated by ( c. A, D. 1100 ). 

In the lf)th century, however, we find it as fit for a at a holy 
place according to of 

( 4 ) is not mentioned as food for horses by the 
of in which is prescribed as part of horse regimen. 

Some time after about A. D. 500 began ^to be produced in 
large quantities i?nd was adopted as horse-food as vouched by 
the horse-treatises of ( son of ) and others. 

As expressly stated by in his 3T^(ari^3[ ( ) =^ 01 ?: was 

used as horse-food below the Vindhya mountains, while 
was used for the horses between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas 
in his time. 

( 5 ) is mentioned in the Jain Canonical works like the 
and the as also in later Jaina works in Prakrit 

like the and the of the 12th century and 

in thei%%!iqr ( A. D. 1307 ). 

( 6 ) After about 1000 A. D. a$r fell into back-ground and 
took its place both as food for horses and men along with wheat 
and other grains of antiquity. 

In view of the above history of for a period of about 

2000 years from Sanskrit and Prakrit sources we are tempted to 
inquire if was indigenous to India prior to the Christian Era. 
In this connection I record below the following history of 
( Oicer Arieilnuin ) as recorded by Watt in his Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India, Vol. li, Calcutta, 1889, pp. 227-275*- 

Habiiat — Extensively cultivated as a rabi crop, throughout 
India, especially in the Northern Provinces. 

This is Oicer of the Romans, and the parched seed as an article 
of food with the poor is alluded to by Horace ^ { Oicer Frictum ). 


* Horace, the Rornau poet was born on 8th Dcceiuher , B, 0. (in and died 
on 17th November, B. C. S. (Vide pp. 270-271 of Smaller Classical 
Pictionarf — Home University Library, London, 1913 ). 
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It is also the Erebinlhof^ ^ of Dioscorides. ^ The botanical speci- 
fic name owes its origin to a not altogether fanciful resemblance 
of the seed, when first forming in the pod to a ram’s head ( the 
Krios of the Greeks ). The English name “ gram ” is applied to a 
totally different product in the Madras Presidency, where it 
denotes the seed of the plant known in the other provinces as 
Kiirti ( .DoHchos bifloras ) ( Duthie and Fuller, Field and Oardsn 
Crops, I, 33 ). In Madras 7). Bifloras is more correctly horse- 
gram, two forms of Phaseolas Mungo being known as “black and 
green gram ” and Gicer as “ Bengal gram. ” These terms are, 
however, unknown in other provinces. 

History — The Chick-pea was thus known to the Greeks in 
Homer’s time under the name Erebinthos and to the Romans as 
Oicer ; and the existence of other widely different names shows 
that it was early known and perhaps indigenous to the South-east of 
Europe. It is supposed that the Ohiok -p^i^ has been cultivated 
in Egypt form the very earliest times of the (Christian era and 
was perhaps considered common or unclean like the bean and 
lentil. But it is most likely that the pea was introduced into 
Egypt as well as among the Jews from Greece or Italy. Its 
Introduction into Tudia is of more eerly date for there is a Sanskrit 
name and several other names in modern Indian languages. 
“The Western Aryaus { Pelasgians, Heileues) perhaps introduced 
the plant into Soulheru Europe, where, however, there is some 
probability that it was also Indigenons, The Western Aryans 
earned it into India, Its area may have extended from Persia to 
Greece and the species now exists only in cultivated ground, 
where we do not know whether it springs from a stock originally 
wild OP from cultivated planjis ” ( Dc. Orig, Cult, PL ), 

On the strength of the above remarks we can represent the 
chronology of or prior to the Christian era as 

follows 

‘ Has the Greek word Erebinthos for any connection with 

used by as a synonym for V 

Dioscoridcs, a Greek physician of the :iind century /!./>., author of an 
extant work on Materia Medico, which for many ages was received ai a 
•tandaid productico. ( Sm, Clas. Did. p. 197 ). 

^ Homer’s date is about SSo B. C. ( see^p. 268 of Sm, Clas, Did. ), 
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JJ, G or irr^^ (Greek, Erebinthos) in tiint 

of Homer. 

C, f}%l-4S5 — DariiiB I ruled Persia — His wars against 
Greece — “ The direct^ acquaintance of the 
western nations with Iprfza dates from, the 
reign of Darius ( Smkh ^ Sm, Clas, Diot, 

p. 280 ). 

B, i\ Expedition of Alexander the Great against India, 

% • 

jS, C. son — Invasion of Seleukos Nikator against Candragupta 
Maurya and conclusion of a humiliating peace with 
(\indragnpta B. C. SOS, 

B C. S0S--]7S — Indian Emperor Bindumra (father of Asoka 
the Great ) corresponds with Antiockus Safer of 
Syria and gets figs and raiain wine, 

B. C. 190-c, A. D, 20 — Greek occupation of Panjab. 

5 C. 66-S — The Roman poet Horace refers to Oicer { ) as 

an article of food with the poor 

B, C. 100- A, D. SOO— References to in earliest Indian 

medical texts in Sanskrit of 

and as also in the Jaina 

canonical and other Prakrit texts. 

Presuming that Southern Europe comprising Greece and Italy 
was the native habitat of from which it was taken to Egypt 
in the earliest times of the Christian era, and further that 
was taken to India by the Western Aryans ( Hellenes ) as 
observed by DeCandolle^ we may tentatively draw the following 
conclusions 

( 1 ) If was introduced into India during the reign of 
Darius I of Persia ( B. C, 521-485 ) this introduction must have 
been possibly through Persia on account of the constant military 
contact of Persia with Greece at this time. 

( 2 ) If was introduced into India after the invasion of 
Alexander the Great in B, C. 826, it would be reasodable to 

11 [ Annals, B. 0. 1. 1 
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ftVippose that it was introduced most, probably during the Greek 
occupation of Panjab ( B. C. 190 — c. A. D. 20 ). This conclusion 
is in harmony with the references to in the earliest medical 
texts of *5?^, SggcT and which appear to have been 

composed between c. B. 0. 200 and A. D. 300, Foreigners stay- 
ing in India for more than two centuries may have introduced 
some plants of their home land into India. Such of these plants 
as found congenial soil in India became naturalised while 
others dropped out of Indian cultivation. 

( 3 ) It is for Greek and Latin scholars to say* if the use of 
as horse-food was current in Greece and Italy say between B 0. 
1000 and A. D. 300. If no evidence can prove this point we may 
reasonably infer that the use of as horse-food was evolved 
by Indians some time after about A, D. 500, 
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« 

THE MAHABHARATA^ 

By 

F. H. (JHIDAMBARA IYKR, B.A. 

It is indeed a privilege to be able to appear before you with 
something by way of a topic connected with the MahabhSrats. 
on which splendid and laborious work has been done by many of 
you and is still being done at this Institute, and 1 am thankful 
to the authorities hf the Institute for allowing me to enjoy that 
privilege by calling upon me to speak on this occasion. With 
such slender equipment as I possess in respect of scholarship in 
Sanskrit or knowledge of the MahabhSrata text, it may perhaps 
appear presumptuous on my part, or even foolhardy, to venture 
on such a task, but my excuse is that it is not my intention to 
encroiich upon your pre,serves of learning, but to remain well 
without and to point to a certain something, the existence of 
which has not, so far as I know, even been suspected before. 

It would appear that for the past 5000 years or 8o we have 
been keeping in our poBsession a jewel-box or a secret panel, as 
it were, under the impression tliat it is but the conventional 
tablet carrying a conventional legend, not even originally puf 
up but supplied long after the edifice to which it relates bad been 
• constructed. 1 mean that trite, innocent-looking benedictory 
verge of the MahabhArata = 

^ ^ Rfft 5Tirg!i^rn5 i* 

My function here is only that of a small, thin knife-blade, 
just to prize open the lid of the box and reveal the contents. The 
jewels inside, if they are such, are yours, and it is for you to 
estimate their value with all the expert knowledge at your 
command. 

When 1 started on formulating my ideas for this paper, 1 had 
what I should consider a very good augury. I wanted to see the 
previous commentaries and articles on this verse, and 1 was 

* This paper was read on 6tb July 1946, on the Foundation Day of tbt 
Institute.* . 
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directed by Prof. Gode to the article TatoJayam Udirayet by Prof, 
Sxlvain Levy, translated by Mr. Khare, in the first volume of 
the Annals of this Institute, But the very first thing that my 
eyes fell on was the concluding paragraph of the Inaugural 
Address of Sir Ramakrishna Qopal Bhandarkar, which I reproduce 
here with great pleasure. It ran as follows ? — 

“ In conclusion I am happy to say that notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which we labour, critical scholarship has 
been steadily advancing amongst us. In recent years, I have had 
several papers from^the Madras Presidency, the writers of wliich 
show considerable critical acumen and skill, ai/{i I have full hope 
that our work here and in the Madras Presidency will put an 
end to the disparaging tone in which the European scholars 
speak of us, and compel their approval and even their 
admiration 

I nsed not eay that I took this aa a direct encouragement in 
advance by the patriotic and catholic spirit of Kulapati Sir 
Ramakrishna. 

My first direct contact with the Mahabharata began with the 
English translation of the Epic by Pratap Candra Roy, a new^ 
edition of which was brought .out by Messrs. Datta Bose & Co. 
Calcutta, in 1919, the very year in which the Critical Edition 
of the Epic was inaugurated at this Institute. The work was 
Issued in monthly parts and when I took up the first part with 
great expectation and read the first sentence : 

“ Om 1 Having bowed to Narayana and Kara, the most exnU- 
ed male being, and also to the Goddess Saraswati, must the ^ 
Jnya be uttered. 

I felt disappointed, l{*did not satisfy my common sense, 
The sense of inanity and insufficiency and incongruity for the 
introduction of the great Epic bore down on me, and I could not 
help feeling that there must be something wrong. I sought help 
of some pundits, but all that I could get from them was that the 
verse was not a mere prayer, but a mantra, that Jaya was also 
the name of the Mahabharata and that mantras being Rsiprokta 
nobody would closely look into their meaning. This meant that, 
if ftn^tbin^ that could not be explained be raised to the status of 
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R iiiaotra, all reasoning and logic and enquiry niust stop. my 
difficulty remained unsolved* 

After ray coming to Poona,, my contact with this Institute 
and its workers naturally revived my interest in the 
bharata, and my old discontent against the verse 
&c., or rather its interpretation, must have begun to smoulder 
Hgaiif in the subconscious levels. But as new disooverieR and 
new ideas have a perversity of coming by chance or when thn 
authors least expect them or expect even the contraries, the key 
to the difficulty came to me <iuite of a sudden. I was collecting 
materials for an Article on the origin of the Kollain or Malayalam 
Era, which a certain writer had connected with the Parasurama 
Era. In that connection, I had to read some of the Mfahabharata 
articles of Dr, Sukthankar, especially those relating to the Blirgus 
ond ParasurSma. I had also to examinf5 some of the chronograms, 
relating to important ancient events, preserved in Malabar, 
They give the KalPSavana day, or the Ahargana from the 
beginning of Kali Yuga, of the respective events in the well 
known alphabetical system of notation described in the 

following sloka 

<* 

Although according to this .system any word, phrase, verse, 
passage or even the whole of the Mahabharata, can be converted 
into figures, it is obvious that its use has to be for definite pur- 
poses and in accordance with recognised conventions. B'or 
instance, a chronogram is usually so cleverly framed that it 
briefly describes or indicates the event in question, while at the 
same time yielding the (ihargana of it. The Kollam Era of 
K^raia is believed to have originated with the return of Sri 
wSamkaracarya to Malabar and the adoption of his Smrti by the 
Nambudiri Brahmanas at a special meeting held to honour the 
Guru. This is given by the chronogram equivalent 

bo Savana day 1434160 from 0 Kali Yuga, or 824 A. D. as the 
year of the event. Similarly when the traditional Brahmans 
rulers to whom ParasurSma was supposed to have entrusted the 
administration of the land of Kerala decided to set up a monarchy 
and invited and installed as king a Perumal from the country 
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east of«the Ghats, that event was recorded in the chronogram 
srrcq*, corrresponding to the* Kali Savana day 1211454 
or 216 A. 0. When Narayana Bhatta ’ of Malabar finished his 
famous rriTT^R^ with the expression at the end of 

the last sloka of the work, indicating thereby that he regained 
his health by the grace of the deity of Guruvayur before whom 
he composed it, he also gave in the expression the date of the 
work as 1712210 or 1585 A. D. The notation was used not only 
for chronograms but to record any number. In the work 
the value of n ' is given to 17 decimal places in the expression 
^9‘Tff%T%^^?Rrrr%ci«rrWr^>w^7nr: = 3.141592655589*r9324. The South 
Indian musical scales are classified into 72 primary Meals, 36 
with and the next 36 with srm or BTsrff^qrr replacing the 

former, but not many know that the names of the Mela Ragas 
are so coined that tlie first two letters of each name indicate the 
order of the Raga in the table. The 4th Raga has the name 
( ^?T=()4 \ the 22nd in the list is called ( ^r = 22 ), 

while its oorreBponding Pratimadhyaina Raga 58th in the list has 
the name ^RcTrfr ~ 58 ). The familiar Vakyas for Paiicahga 
calculations attributed to the astronomer Varariioi are all in 
system. I am afraid 1 have digressed too long on this, 
but I wish to make it clear that this system and its uses are an 
institution which has come down to us from the hoary past and 
not sprung up all of a sudden in any one part of India to the 
exclusion of the rest. It may be that it has dropped out of use 
and is even forgotten in certain parts of our country, but, luckily, 
it is still in active use in the South, especially in Malabar, 
largely in astrological practice in expressing the Kalisavana 
day of birth and the planetary sphutas and other quantities. 

* Narayana Bhatta is known to have given the dates of his other works 
Also in the same fashion. He was reputed to he a master in the Use of the 
KatapaySdi system. The following sloka describing a flood in the Bharata 
River and giving the Kalidinasainkhya of it backwards and forwards alts?- 
nately is said to be by him : 

~ 01721180 = 1610 a. d. 

= 08112710 

= 01721180 
jprg^l: *= 08112780 
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Probably as the combined efifeot of reading the MahftbhSrata 
arfcioleK, the latent protest in my mind against the accepted 
commentaries on ?TcfT and my preoccupation with the 

notation, one night, a few months ago, it flaslied 
across my mind like a shaft of light in a dream that 
meant 18, which, on waking, T found to be the case according 
to the code we are discussing. It is known that dreams are 
but the integrated or resultant pictures of experiences 
and problems of the past, more especially of the recent past, 
and the idea fonced itself on me that this had something to 
do with the word Jaya in the Mahabharata, the number of parvans 
in which is 18. It is known that the Puranas are also collectively 
called Jaya and they are also 18 in number. This cannot be a 
chance connection and I felt that here was at last a key thrown 
to us from the Unknown. To our ancients 9 and 18 were mystic 
numbers, and it is not unnatural if they designated the number 
18 with the word Jaya, which the code conveniently gives. 
It is said that the Vaisnavadharmas and Sivadharmas are also 
called Jaya, I do not know what they are, but in the light of 
the connection between the word and the number, we need not be 
surprised, if they are also 18. 

On further thought along the same line, we find that there is 
a special design or appropriateness in giving the name Jaya to 
the Mahabharata. For the associations of the Epic with the 
number 18 strike one to be rather too numerous to be merely 
casual. Let me enumerate some instances ^ 

1 The Epic contains 18 parvans. 

2 The book of books, the Gita, contains 18 chapters. 

3 The Bharata War was fought fcr 18 days. 

4 There were 18 A.ksauhinls engaged in the conflict. 

5 Look at the units of the armies: I shall take only two. 


1 AksauhinI 

consists of 

] Camu 

consists 

Chariots 

31,870 

: 18 

729 

: 18 

Elephants 

21,870 

: 18 

729 

: 18 

Horse 

65,610 

: 18 

2187 

: 18 

Foot 

109,350 

: 18 

3645 

: 18 


The numbers are all multiples of 9, but the digits when added 
together give 18. 
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fi The principal blood relatioos or the persons directly 
interested in the conflict were 108 ( 6 times 18 ), viz. Bhisma, 
DhrtarSstra, the 100 Kauravas, the 5 Pandavas and Karna. All 
the rfst were accessories. 

7 Yiidhisthira is supposed to have died at the ripe old age 
(if 108, as noted by Dr. Sukthankar, who draws attention to the 
mystic number. 

There may be many more instances of 18, if we only look for 
them, but I hope these are enough to establish that the poet must 
have purposively used the name Jaya for the 4'Mahabharata in 
order to characterise it as pre-eminently a book of 18 and also as 
a work describing the triumph of dhanna or the PS-nciavas, 
When the real meaning of Jaya was not known, the only way to 
explain it was to treat it as a mystic syllable to be uttered as a 
mantra and so the word luirrayU was also given its secondary 
meaning of “ may be uttered or “ shotild be uttered Since we 
have now come by the poePs real meaning for the word, it loses 
its mystic character, and the interpretation “ the word Jaya 
should be uttered becomes pointless, and the verb demands its 
primary meaning of caimng to come out or issue. 

If we now read the sentence arfft in this light, vii. 

** hence may this book of 18 or the 18 parvans arise the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself, ^cTt ? And the answer is 

of course, from &c. This means that the author 

wants to make a further communication to us. Here we must 
remind ourselves that we have a great advantage over the foreign 
investigators in that we are the continued possessors of the 
cultural traditions of this country, which are of great importance 
in interpretation. It behoves us to exploit these traditions 
fully. We have been helped already to discover why the poet 
gave the name Jaya to the Epic. The old pundits who said that 
the sloka was a manfcra were really the repositories of a valuable 
tradition. Only, they tried to find the mantra in the wrong place, 
following the lead of the commentaries. 

It is clear that the whole of the verse is not a mantra, but it 
can be a mantra in the sense that it might have a mantra inter- 
woven or concealed in it We have examples of such in the 
famous Anandalahari. It was thought till now that the wofd 
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Ja|/a was a mantra to be uttered or repeated, but we have Been 
that it is not. So we have to look for the mantra elsewhere in 
the verse and try to disentangle it from the rest of the verbiage. 

In connection with a comparative study of Suggestion and 
Autosuggestion and Mantra Sastra, I have had occasion to 
examine a large number of mantras, not th^ Veda mantras, but 
what may be called the Upasana mantras. There are mantras 
for the achievement of anything the human mind desires, general 
welfare and spiritual advancement by cultivating an istadSvata, 
success and prosperity by developing personal magnetism, as the 
modern writers would put it, developing special powers, or 
attaining definite objects such as, for instance, even making 
money. But the general features are that for each mantra there 
is a particular deity, suitably conceived, and the mantras have a 
typical form. Take the simplest, the well known Sivapaficaksara 
mantra. It has the form Another simple mantra is 

WT •TTTru'trriu. Some begin or end with Namah, some end with 
the mystic wmrd some others begin with Namah and end 

with SvSha There are also bijas in the majority of cases. If 
we remember the typical form, we can sift out the mantra in the 
verse. It is like this : and as a 

check we find that the syllables in the mantra sifted out also 
happen to be 18. Indeed the poet is so subtle that he even seems 
^ to suggest that as a first step, doing Narayanam Naram NarQ- 
ttamam &c. Namah ought to yield Jaya or 18, that is to say 
18 syllables. One caunot help seeing in this verse the hand of a 
master craftsman and genius.. 

Now on examining the grouping of letters in the mantra, we 
find that there are three long groups* with 12 letters and three 
short groups with 6 letters. We know that in the Epic there are 
long parvans as well as short parvans. If we set an arbitrary 
limit of 2000 verses, whatever the edition, to mark off the long 
ones from the short, we shall find that there aie 12 long parvans 
and 6 short ones. I cannot say whether the author really 
intended this, but I am just mentioning it as sometiiing 
interesting. 

The matter does not stop here, however. It is remarkabli 
how thi6 cunning hand tempts Ms with clues to go deeper and 

12 I Annals, B. O* R. I. ] i 
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deeper. If we look at the mantra closely once again, we find 
thkt there is something rather out of the way in it While 
every mantra contemplates only one deity, its own, this mantra 
is addressed to three. I have not come across an upasanS. 
mantra envisaging more than one. There is one known as Sri 
Vidya Gopalam in which the Sri Vidya mantra is interwoven 
with the Gopala mantra so as to make a composite one of 32 
letters, but even here the deity is only one. So we have to infer 
that the poet is not giving us a real mantra but something else 
camouflaged in the*form of a mantra. We knojv we are dealing 
with a master mind, in whose scheme the number 18 seems to be 
our master key or password. Let us follow the words closely or 
rather literally. With these great poets even the order of the 
words have a design, although the simple Auustubh metre will 
easily admit of different arrangements. He says first Narayav^im 
Naniaskrti/a then he says Naram Caiva Naroftamam^ by which we 
must understand Naram Namaskrtya and Narottamam Namaskrtya, 
So the plan is to repeat Namaskrtya with Dfivlm and Sarasvatlm 
also. We shall then have the following arrangement i 

%3ff 

When Jaya has the meaning 18, standing for 18 parvans or 
the 18-parvaned book or even the mere number 18, how can that 
be made to come out of Namaskara or obeisance done to Nara- 
yana and others ? So the author cannot mean God NarSyapa 
nor the usual Namaskara, JT, W, ^rflTTH ?T, sr, ^ — , 

not Narayana, nor Nara, nor Narottama, nor Devi nor Sarasvatl, 
hut RRm'TfR, and meaning the num- 

bers they represent. ( We can even see a subtle humour here on 
the part of this master of ) And w being the number 5, the 
remaining part clearly means ‘having made 5 times.' 

We have also to see whether this arrangement answers the key 
18. Let us see the new arrangement and the interpretation** 


I 
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5=TW 

rwffST 

R^^rq- 


05120 X 5 ( 8) The numbers within 

020 X* 5 ( 2 ) brackets are the 

05620 X 5 (4 ) sums of the dibits 

048 X 5 ( 3 ) in the main numbers 

06t27 X 5 ( 1 ) to be multiplied. 

17235 X 5 (18) : 86175 (9 ) 


It will bo seen that the “ 18-plan '' of the author is evident 
throughout, and that is a guarantee that we are on the right track* 
The author^s meaning now is that the result o^ the suggested ope- 
ration namely, the number 86175, gives rise to srqT^q’ffrf&^r^, 
the 18-parvaned book or the 18 parvans. What can this be 
except that 86175 slokas go to form the 18 parvans ? In the table on 
page 424 of the Sukthankar Memorial Volume I, the number of 
verses as calculated from the Parvasamgraha Farvan of 
the Critical Edition is given as 82,136 and the number as derived 
from the Southern Recension of the Epic is shown as 95,586* 
Now in view of the author’s plan revealed throughout, the one test 
of their correctness is to see whether they are multiples of 9 or 18 
or give 18 as the sum of the digits. It is inconceivable that the 
number of slokas in the Epic cap be one which does not answer 
this test, and we see that neither of these two numbers answers it. 
The number 86,175, lying between the above two numbers and 
very near the estimate of the Parvasamgraha Parvan of the Critical 
Edition, exceeding it only by 4039 verses, seems to give us the 
Correct number of verses to be looked for in the Mah§bharata. 
The Southern Recension has 9411 verses more than this number* 
It therefore seems reasonable to conclude that the Southern 
Recension is a grossly adulterated^ version and the Critical 
Edition has made an underestimate involving a loss of 4039 
ilokas. 


But what are the numbers 5120, 20, 5620, 48 and 6427, and 
why are they each asked to be multiplied by 5 ? If the number 
86,175 represents the total number of verses, it is possible that 
these numbers refer to something within the body of the Epic* 
Or they may be no more than a device to arrive at the words 
Niirs(.yar»am Namaskrtya &c. for llie necessary benedictory !^»loks* 
Since, however, this is the work* of a wizard, 1 do not wish to 
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leave ’out mentioning even the wildest guess that may be 
permitted. They may be checks ‘at different and unexpected 
points and each check may occur 5 times before we reach the 
end of the Epic. The poet must have realised that, as a work on 
Dharmn, it would be liable to be misused by ambitious poetasters 
and scheming religious partisans, and that safeguards should be 
provided against inferior and unauthorised matter being 
smuggled in. But since we know that the text has been grossly 
tampered with, it is unlikely that the checks can be found 
intact, but some vesjiges might remain and cap be detected by 
those who are thoroughly familiar with the text, f hope the 
future will reveal what these figures really indicate. 

Let us now turn to the last quarter of the sloka, rTrfr 
on which much has been written, quite out of point, by com- 
mentators eastern and western. Each claimed that he had 
brought light into places where everybody before had walked 
into impenetrable darkness Prof. Sylvain Ldvi, after expatiat- 
ing on the relation of Nara and NSrSyana and on Krfna being 
synonymous with and gives the meaning : 

While adoring Narayana and Nara the best of males, and 
also the Goddess Sarasvatl, may one make victory issue there- 
from 1 

and triumphantly and in self-complacence commits himself into 
the fctatement, “ If the interpretation I propose is correct, then 
all the laborious superstructures scaffolded around the 
Mahabharata fall to pieces’’. I leave it to the reader to 
judge whether any light has been brought into the impenetrable 
darkness or more futile scaffolding has been erected by thu 
western savant. As far as lam concerned, between the previous 
explanations and his, it is six of the one and half-a-dozen of the 
other. But it is noteworthy that Prof. Levi has felt the necessity 
to give the verb ' udlr ’ its primary meaning of ‘ to issue ’. And 
that is an attempt to move out of the rut 

I would here request the commentators and editors of the 
Mahabharata to consider whether in the whole range of Indian 
authorthip. Sanskrit as well as vernacular, they can find a single 
Instance of the author in tiis prayer sloka Issuing an edict like 
tjie word Jaya be uttered or may one make victory 
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iesue t.berefrom.” The author being preoccupied with himself and 
the proper performance of his work, is it not an established, regular 
-ampradayn to invoke the blessings in reference to his work ? 
Take any instance at random say, The author says ^ 

Another author has m , The beneditory 

sloka of a work on hand-poses in dancing, rwnn 

thug : 

^^?Tj?g-TrV:TT^T^?53[ ’’ 

And wherefrom could thivS ^ampraddya have started except 
from an a^rr^c^TSFT like the Mahabharata ? So is it not more 
natural to suppose that the author of the Epic must have said 
meaning ‘ I issue this work Jaya’ ? So to ray mind the 
very first interpolation seems to have taken place in the first 
aloka itself in Udiraye being converted into Udlraylt. And that 
was because the meaning of Jaya having been lost, Udiraye with 
its primary meaning looked absurd, as no author could claim to 
issue victory or cause victory to issue. So Jaya was given the 
dignity of a mantra and ndmii^ changed into udirayit^ so that it 
might be a direction for others to repeat the mantra. Now that 
the real meaning has been found, 1 hope we shall revert to what 
should have been the original reading, Udiraye. 

We have not finished yet. The poet has a still greater stir- 
prise to be sprung on us. There has been an age-long war over 
the question as to when the work was written, whether in the 
last centuries of B. C. or the early centuries of A. D. In this 
the most grudging minds have baan those of the European 
scholars. I cannot help feeling that owing to their superior 
and condescending attitude, perhaps natural and unconsoi" 
ous, towards this subject country and its civilissation* 
they have given a biased and wrong lead, which we have had to 
follow rather unquestioningly, since all research done by us had 
to receive the seal of approval of tlie west. I fancy they would 
rather unanimously vote for the grant of independence to India 
than acknowledge the antiquity of her civilissation. But this 
search for th® date seems to be like the story of the good old lady 
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who lofet her needle inside her house, but went out and searched 
for ‘it in the street, because there w as no light inside the house. 
For surprisingly enough, the work itself declares on what day it 
was sent out into the world, the author has put his date stamp on 
it. If we give Tatah a time value, which it readily admits of, 
then what follows is a beautiful chronogram. The wizard says 
* I issue Jaya ' and those very words form into a decla* 
ration of the day on which the work receives publicity. For 
or even is equal to 128518 in Katapayadi nota- 

tion, as the Kalisavapa day af the occurrence, which gives 351 
years lO months and 18 days. The completed years are solar 
and the months and days are according to the usual lunar 
calculation prevalent from olden times. This is equivalent to 
Magha Bahula Trfclya of the 352nd year of Kali Yuga. As Kali 
Yuga began in 3102 B. C. this gives the year 2751 B. C. The day 
Bahula Trtlya is again significant, as it is the 18th day of the 
month, i. e. the work Jaya was published on the day Jaya- a 
further confirmation of the poet's ‘ 18~plan 

It is well known that in India, from time immemorial, noth- 
ing religious or secular is undertaken without fixing an 
auspicious time for it or a muhurta as indicated by the heaven- 
ly bodies. The science of Jyotisa is called the eye of the Veda. 
Mahabh&rata itself contains many references to muhurtas 
observed for various things. Hence it would be a test of the 
genuineness of this chronogram to see what kind of day it was 
astronomically. Was there anything special about this day from 
the muhurta point of view? With the help of Swamikannu 
Pillai’s Ephemeris, I worked out the planetary positions about 
sunrise on that day. They are given below and are entered in 
the chart. 


Sun 

15° in 

Makara 

Moon 

21° 

Siiliha, in Purva Phalgunt 

Mars 

7° 

Mesa 

Mercury 

24° 

Dhanus 

Jupiter 

12° 

Dhanua 

Venus 

29" 

Kumbha 

Saturn 

So 

Kumbha 

Rahil 

22'^ 

Vrsoika 

K§tu 

22^ 

Rsabha. 
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The form of the chart is that in use in South India! 
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1 3 3 

Mars j Kctii i 


Venus 

Saturn 

11 

% 



Merc. 
Jupiter 
9 

• 


The oast of the ' 
planets on the 18th | 
jday of Magha month j 
iof the year 352iul 
I Kali, being the day 
iof inauguration of; 
the Mahabharata, as ; 
given by the'chrono- 1 
gram 


Ralm 


8 

1 

7 

i 


4 


Moon 

Lagna 


G 


It will be readily seen that the three major planets Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn are very powerfully situated, as they are in 
their own houses, which are also their Mulatrkona ones. 
Venhs and Saturn are in combination in Kumbha, Budha and 
Brhaspati are in combination in Dhanus, With this cast of the 
planets, it is very interesting to deduce what was the time or 
muhfirta at which the actual launching ceremony could have been 
performed. As far as I can see, the time of Simha Lagna would 
be the best, securing the most benefic aspects and bhSvas of the 
planets. But on the day indicated, trtlya ends after sunrise and 
so when Sirfaha Lagna comes it would be caturthi and the 
Naksatra is also Purva PhalgunI, both of which are not favoura- 
ble. But the previous evening it would be trtlya and the Naksatra 
would have been the very auspicious Magha and that would be 
rising at about 9 P. M. The Lagna is aspected by Jupiter from the 
5th. Jupiter also aspects the ninth bhSva. The lord of the Lagna 
Sun is*in the 6tb, and 8th hoube is vacant, which is important for 
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a muiiurta. Those who are familiar with astrology and muhurtas 
wfll, I hope, easily rocognise the excellence of this time for 
such an occasion. It is also an important day in the year, Magh& 
in the month of Magha. The time of moon rise that day would 
also be very convenient for the public to assemble at a place to 
hear the great Epic recited for the first time. So we may take it, 
I hope, that the reality and reliability of the chronogram are 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Of course it should be remem- 
bered that we are making calculations from the mean movements 
of planets and it is /surprising that we have got so near the ideal 
conditions which should have been existent on the indicated day. 

From all the above we see that what appeared to be an inane 
prayer verse has at last proved to be a real and monumental 
preface to the Mahabharata, the mightiest epic in any literature 
in the world. The various points may now be assembled here 
and the outer and sl6sa meanings of the sloka given as 
follows : — 

Apparent meaning Having bowed to Narayana and Nara the 
best of males, and also the Goddess Sarasvatl, I issue ’ ( by reci- 
tation ) Jaya ( the itihasa which depicts the victory of the Pftn- 
davas or of dharma ). 

Inner meaning : Having made verses 86,175, which number 
is got by the operation NSrayanam-naraaskrtya &c, I raise 18 
parvans therefrom, then I issue ( by recitation ) the 18-parvaned 
itihasa or the book of 18 on the 18th day of MSgha of the 352nd 
year of Kalt-Yuga given by the Kalisavana day 128518. 

From the fact that this verse is not found in any of the copies 
of the S. Recension, but only in those of the Northern, Dr. 
Sukthankar has suggested that this prayer sloka was probably 
composed by the Vaisnavas of the 6th century A. D. for their 
other works and that they inserted it in their copies of the 
Mahabharata also. If the contents of the v«rse, as revealed now, 
are worthy of acceptance, it is clear that the truth must be the 
other way round. Namely, that the Vaisnavas not being aware 
of the real meaning of this genuine Mahabharata verse blindly 
adopted it as the prayer sloka of all their other works. But the 

^ Th© author has cleverly used udtSraye to iudicate that the isfiuing ie 
done by utterance or recitation. 
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deadliest argument against this suggestion of a Vaisnava origin 
for this verse is that: the same Katapayadi system is carried 
right into the body of the if pic to record at least the dates* of 
important events or landmarks. As a preliminary attempt, 
I have been able to loaate and decipher a few prominent land- 
marks, so that it is clear that the first verse and the Epic 
together form an organic whole and stand together and that, if 
theyVall, they have to fall together. 

I tried only a few major events of the closing periods of 
Mahabharata history. The first landmark that claimed my atten- 
tion was the passing away of Lord Krsna wjiioh is described in 
the verse j 

fTffr 

fTiTr^rcr: 1 

drnr^T^ 

W Mausala, 5. 26 

If there is a chronogram in this Moka, it must be the expression, 
in black type which denotes the actual event. Accor- 

ding to tradition, all the Mahabharata events took place in the 
early years of Kali. So the expression must give a date consistent 
with this, in order to be acceptable. On deciphering, the expres- 
sion gives 41207 days from the* beginning of Kali, which is equal 
to 112 completed years 10 lunar months and 3 tithis. That is to 
say, Krsna pa.ssed away from the world of men on Magha Sukla 
Trfclya of the 113th year of Kali Yiiga, which is acceptably the 
early part of an age which is 432000 years long. The date trtlya 
also checks well. For Krsna^s letirement to the forest took place 
very close upon the destruction of the Vrsnis on the sea shore. 
The pilgrimage to the sea was evidently on an amaeasya day, 
i. e. Pusya Amavasya, which is considered sacred even today. 

Now taking the exit of Krsna as a triangiilation point, I sought 
for a few other dates and the next event of importance to be 
examined was Bhisma’s death. The lines describing his last 
phase are : 

Anu^asana, 274, 3 and 4, 


13 1 Annals, B, O. Li. 1, 1 
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in which the part mit has the requisite character of 

a ohrohogram. It yields the number 23665 for the ahargapa 
which works out to be the 65th year of Kali Yuga. According 
to this, Bbistna does not appear to have survived till the month 
of Mftgha, but, to have passed away on Pausa Bahula Astaml. 
This may lead to some controversy, but I am unable to enter 
upon a discussion on this here. The year ‘of Bhisma's death 
being also the year of the BhSrata War, and a crowded year too, it 
has to be treated separately and in detail. For the present I would 
only point out that the interval between the death of Krspa and 
death of Bbistna beiqg only 48 years, there is nothing inherently 
absurd in the year indicated by the chronogram. It is within 
the limits of probability explicable from the text. 

j^imilarly the death of Draupadl was found to be given by the 
expression in the couplet : 

and Sahad^va^s death in Yudhisthira^s words, 

qmcft* ?^TfRiT: n 

Mah&pr^. 2. 10. 

in the part Both gram gR' and qfTffit , however, 

give the same day 44661, equal to 122 years 3 months and 11 
tithis, i. e. Asadha Sukla Ekada^il of the 123rd Kali year. It 
appears that the others also dropped down on the same 
day, one by one, except Yudhisthira who continued the journey 
alone. If this time were fiound as a hundred years, or even 
twenty-five, after Krsna’s departing this world, it can be rejected 
on the face of it, but the interval indicated is only 9 years and 
odd which is quite understandable. For Yudhisthra did not start 
on the Mahaprasthana the next day after Krsna's passing, but 
the idea of abdication grew on him, may be rapidly, and 
arrangements had to be made for the government of the country. 
Then he made over the kingdom to Pariksit All this must have 
taken some time. Then the PSndavas started on their final trek- 
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it was a long trudge with a woman in the party. They first 
went east through several territories, crossing many rivers &.C., 
and in course of time reached the Brahmaputra, from there they 
went south and along the northern shore of the ocean, i. e. 
extreme south of India, passed to southwesiward, then west and 
visite^l Dvoraks deluged by the sea and finally went north thus 
performing a pradaksina of the country. Then they crossed the 
Himalayas and passed the ocean of sand, probably the Mongo* 
lian desert, and went towards Meru. Then one by one they 
began to drop off,» Seven or eight years for this great adventure 
does not seem to be improbable. 

Now to return to the original theme of the first sloka. It will be 
noticed that the date of the work is 352nd year of Kali, 
that is 239 years after the exit of Krsna, The form of the text is 
that related to King Janamejaya by Vaisampayana at the Serpent 
Sacrifice. But it is impossible that Janamejaya could have lived 
or the sacrifice could have taken place at the time indicated by 
the chronogram. Then it is a question of a different redaction of 
the Epic issued on that date, important one too, by a great 
authority, who chose to retain the previous traditional form. 
In his article The Authorship of the Mahabharata Dr. N. J. 
Shende, pursuing the theory of Dr. Sukthankar that a powerful 
Bhargava influence must have been at work in shaping our epic 
for us, has estimated the influence of the Bbrgus and other 
Brfthman families and states his conclusion as follows ^ 

“ Thus the account of the Ahgirases and the Bhrgus certainly 
favours the conclusion that the Bhrgvangirases were jointly 
re$ponsibU for the final redaction of the* Mahabharata for making it 
a Dharma iasira^ and a Nitiiastra, and an Encyclopaedia of the 
Brahmanical traditions for preserving its unity in the midst of its 
manifold diversity. In this final recast of the Mahabharata by 
the Bhrgus and the Angirases, the central unity was maintained 
the traditional framework was preserved and, at the same time, 
their! purpose of the glorification of Brahmanism was fully 
aooomplished. ’’ 


Annals B. O. R. I. Vol. XXIV, p. 81. 
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* As has been shown by Dr. Shencle, they were, undeniably, 
powerful even in the Vedio or Pre-Mahabharata times. 
Although this redaction was, according to the chronogram, 
more than 200 years after the close of the BLarata history, their 
not- very-remote ancestors having been closely connected, in 
preceptorial and other capacities, vvith tlie Kaurava dyhastic 
life and also having taken part in the War itself as powerful 
leaders, the details of tine various events must have been 
treasured in the fan)jly lore of the Bhrgvahgitases, so as to be 
readily available for incorporatioi) with dates and other essentials 
in the new version. The long interval must also represent the 
time which gave them advantages to shape the Epic to the ideal 
conceived by them. A master mind from one of the two families 
must have finally presided over and issued the work. 

The Bhrgvahgirases must also have been exports in Ganita 
including Naksatra Vidya. It is even probable that they were 
the inventors and first users of the Katapayadi system of nota- 
tion and the chronograms. It seems to me that the preservation 
and active and facile use of these in Malabar lends support to 
this view. For it must be remerAbered that the Sanskrit culture 
of Malabar came with the original Brahmans, the Nambudiris, 
who were the first colonists settled there by Parasuraraa, accord- 
ing to the Keralotpatti, the traditional history of Malabar. 
And the culture they brought must essentially be the Bhrgu or 
the Bhrgvahgiras culture. The life of these Brahmans was 
marked by three important features, ( 1 ) they were exceedingly 
religious, conservative and orthodox, till very recently, and 
some of them still are ; ( 2 ) this religious life was marked by a 
epeoial devotion to the cultivation of mantras and development 
of higher or mystic powers by rigorous practice of mantra siddhis, 
an atharvanio outlook, so that Malabar came to be looked upon 
as a land of magic and mystery ; ( 3 ) particular attention was 
paid to ganita and the study and practice of astrology, in which, 
as well as in chronograms of literary works, the Katapayadi 
system was freely used almost to the exclusion of other systems. 
Since ParaSurama belonged to an age prior to the Mahabharats 
age, the existence, in times prior to the Mahabhftrata, of the 
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knowledge of this system and* of the practice of coining chroijo 
grams in it, which formed part of the Bhrgu culture the 
Nambudiris brought with them, can be inferred. There is also 
another noteworthy feature in that the chronograms of Malabar 
from the earliest known i. a. 216 A. D. are entirely solar in 
calculation, as regards years, months and days, which shows a 
later modification by Tamil influence ; whereas those in the first 
sloka of Mahabharata and in the text show the earlier phase and 
give the completed years in sidereal, and months and days in 
lunar, i. e., luni-solar reckoning. It therefore seems to warrant 
the conclusion that the redaction to which the first itloka is the 
introduction ia that of the Bhrgvangirases and that it was 
brought out, as indicated in the chronogram in the year 

2751 B. C. 1 hope the discovery in the future of the use of 
KatapaySdi in Pre-MahShharata works of Bhrgus or Afagirases 
will clinch the matter once for all. 



KARMA AND REINCARNATION IN THE 
MAHABHARATA ^ 

By 

IT. G, Narahari 

Perhaps ihe first clear ©mmciation of tlie doctrine of Karma 
is luven l>y the Br. JJjk (111.2.13) which declares that what 
man becomes in future, good or bad, depends on his own actions 
( pNijyo vai pjitjjjend kannana bliavati jHipith papemi ). In the form 
in which this statennent goes, it is a universal law which can 
allow of no exceptions. In the Makabharata ( Afbfi. ) there is 
iruiiiy an occasion when tiie law of Karina no longer remains an 
iron law, and a g axl number of methods are pointed out by 
means of which one can resist its influence. It cannot be said 
of the Epic that it is either unaware of this general law or that 
it is in open opposition to it. On the other hand, even the logical 
implications of the law of Karma, that man's deeds shall not 
go unexpiated, that each man sha'jl reap what he has sown and 
that no man reaps what he did not sow, not to speak of the law 
itself, are all clearly emphasized in it. 

We thus read of Markaudeya telling yudhisthira that man's 
deeds, good or bad, go on accumulating from time to time^ and 
that, though the body dies after a time, the soul remains to reap 
the consequences of the actions perpetrated during the lifetime 
of the individual.'^ The soul ( jiva ) is, by nature, eternal and 
undying.^ Of the size of a tli^umb ( angii^tha ) in measurement,® 

i Unless specitied otberwise, the references to the Mahabhdrata in this 
paper are always to the critical edition published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. 

The following abbreviations have been used by me in this paper : 

A(?nan — Atman in Pre- Upaniitadic Vedic Literature ( Adyar Library^ 
1944). 

J5r, f/p. = Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad 

Ch, Up, = ChUndogya Upanif^ad 

Kau^^, Up, = Kau^Jtaki Upani^ad 

N. S. Press = Nirnayasagar PreSi, Bombay. * III. 181. 2^-l-24i 

! HI. «00. 24. * III. 202. 16. * 111 . 281. 16 ; V. 45. 24. 
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itfl location is in the body^ of which, when life is there, it is the 
controller { wi^an <9 and the .fire of life { pranagni),^ Though 
one body dies, the deeds ( /ca™a ) follow this soul like a shadow 
{ chayevanugatam sada)^ or fructify as seeds do to become plants 
(paktini phalanam iva bijavapah). ^ As a resuK;, the individual is 
born again in a different body to suffer pleasure or pain as his 
action^ in the past demand, ^ The virtuous man is he who per- 
forms sacrifices {kratit)^"^ who is bountiful to the deserving 
(patre datvd)^ who speaks truthfully and charmingly (mfyain 
uktva priyaia^y uldva ), who is non-violent ( ahiimiinlrafah ), ^ who is 
a hero without blcAnish ( ilirdh ahafalakmnah ) and dies in battle. 
All these go to heaven^*^ the sacred world wliei’e 1 ‘vg the virtuous 
( punijakrtahi nivasani ). Life in heaven is not at all permanent 
and, once the merit is exhausted, the individual comes down 
from heaven. tleaven is not the destination for those who do 
no penance ( ataptatapasah ), who do not perform great sacrifices 
{amahayajflayajinah), who ave not truthful { anr/ ah) and who are 
unbelievers (nastikah). The evil-doers ( pnpUh) are baked in the 

fire of the cycle of birth and death ( snmarnHu. panjanicinUh ). 

The sound of good deeds reaches heaven, and the man of whom 
prevails an evil reputation falls to the lowest worlds {adhaniUn 
lokan ), Even, while in heaven, if one does wrong, the penalty 
is that he quits heaven ( svargal lokad hhnisi/dli nastncedih \ 

I III. 203. 16 ff. 2 III. 202. 21. S in. xW 15. - III. 181. 2r). ‘ 

^ III, 35. 18; Yudhfsthira speaks here, howovor, of good deeds only. 

6 III. 181. 25 ; 200. 24,’ 26. 7 HI. 114, 6. ITI. 178. 2. 

» III. 247. 4 ; ly. 64. 25 ; V. 141. 46 ; 157. 12. 

l. 57. 6; II. 12. 2 ; 16. 9 ; 20. 14 ; III. 32. 22 ; 45. 13 ; 159. 4~6 etc. 

'' III, 181. 41 ; this is also identified very often with tlio heaven of Indra 
(IL5. 116; 11.55,60-67). 

On ooiuing to know of this, the sage M?idgala refuses the heaven offer- 
ed to him ( III. 247. 39 ), but seeks and later attains by meditation ( dhyana ) 
the highest state which is permanent and from which tiiero is no return 
( III, 247, 40, 42-43) ; in another context ( fU. 238. 9 ), however, the heavenly 
life achieved by heroes who die in battle is spoken of as permanent. Duryo- 
dhana who was humbled by the gandharvas and set free by them at the inter- 
vention of Yudhisthira says that to this disgrace he would have preferred 
dying in the battle with them which would have meant eternal life in the 
sacred world of Indra ( Praptai ca lokiih punyU^ srjiir mahendr asadane 
kfayUh ). 

m. 191. 2; 247' 38-41. « HI. 247. 3. < ■ III. 181 18, 

‘6 III>.191. 21-22. W, V. 12. 20; 17. 
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Heaven is the witness of human actions, ^ and all experience 
happiness or misery in accordance with their deeds ( atmadomir 
niyacchanfi sarve duhlchasiikhe janah ). ® Good actions lead to good 
results (pumjani kurvan punyakhiih), the bad to bad results 
{pTipaw Jairvan papakhiih )•; and Yama, ruler of the world of the 
fathers, is Rood to the good, bad to the bad ( iivah iivanam 
asivo^ sivamw. ). ^ The doer must pay for the actions, good or bad. 
Merit or demerit goes ahead and man only follows it. No deed 
is either lost or transferred to another. The result is of the same 
nature as the action, and the account must be squared ® •* 

5T nvT ?TT^T6f^ff ?r ^ il 

^(T ^ gJrTt \ 

ft n 

^ I 

gqqqrv qicfr ii 

q ?qqT i 

q^ iJHfq m nR- 11 

If Sakuntala was doubly unfortunate in being discarded twice, 
first by her mother at birth and later by her husband, Duf^yanta, 
she herself was responsible for her plight. Convinced of this, 
Sakuntala blames her own past sins when Dusyanta refuses to 
acknowledge her as bis legal wife ( Jam nu karmasiibham purva/n 
krtavatyasmi janmam ).^ Taken to the God of Justice, Dharma, 
rather than to heaven as expected by him, the sage MSndavya 
demands on what charge he was brought there. And when it 
became clear later that the conviction was wrong, even Dharma, 
the God, had to be born Oii earth as a iudra in penalty for wrong 
dispensation of justice.'^ Bhadra, wife of Vyusitasva, says that 
she was separated from her husband by his death only through 
her former actions ( Icarmabhih papaih purvadelusu sanicitam ). ® 
If Dharmavyadha pursued his cruel profession, he was acting, he 
explains ^ to the bewildered Brahman KauMka who might bo 

» I. 68. 28-29. - I. 73. 29 ; III. 279. 10. » V. 35. 51. * V. 42. 6. 

III. 200. 5 ; V. 121. 21 ; III. 200. 27 ; V. 27. 10 ; XII. 139. 24 ( N. 8. 
Press edn. ).* 6 i. 68. 70. ’ I. 57. 77-80 ; 101. 23 ff. 

« I. 112. 26. 9 III. 205. 19-29 ; 206. 1-8. . 
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wondering how he could combine hunting with the iiighest 
knowledge, only in accordance with his fate ( vUlhi ), the decree 
arising out of his own sins in the past ( pnrakriapapa ). Dharma- 
vySdha was a Brahman in his previous incarnation. Because, 
in that life, he once shot at an ascetic, though unwittingly, he 
was cursed to become a iudra as a penalty for his mis* 
deeds. Draupadl attributes all her niisfortiuies to her manifold 
wrongs to the gods on a previous occasion ( nalpafn krtahi maya.,. 
devanam kilbisani para). ^ If Duryodhana refused to give up 
Yudhisthira’s share of the kingdom and was ready to fight with 
the powerful PaAdavas, he was acting only *in accordance with 
the promptings of his evil deeds in the past 

eiT^rT II 

g-:^ II 

Amba, rejected by Salva on the plea that she was defiled bj 
the touch of Bhisma, attributes her misfortune to her own mis- 
deeds in the past " ♦ 

So that her next life at least may he ‘^ noother, she oontem 
plates penance 

Hq: 11 

Intent on wreaking her vengeance on Bhisma, she performs 
penance and achieves her purpose in being reborn as Sikhandin^: 

To those who pursue the path only of truth, whose mind never 
sways towards untruth, and who always do their own duty, the 
Mbh. would thus remind us, there is no fear of death. Says the 
sage Markandeya to Yudhisthira: " 

^Tfsr&^rrirsTTsftm frr# fwl i ^^wnfgragruTW^RT?^fa-*t!T R r- ii 

1 IV, 19. 28; I oaonot agree with E. W. liopkias ( /. i?. A, S., 1906, p. 
58e5) when he feels that Draupadi is hero “ not led to believe that her pre- 
sent misfortunes are the result of acts in a previous existence, but that they 
are due to the Creator. Dhartar ; ” It is, of course, true that the word pz/rr/ 
here need not necessarily refer to an earlier existence; but it must be realiz- 
ed that, even if it refers to something done sometime before, the law of 
karma is not violated at all. 

V. 47. 6 ff . V. 173. 15. ^ V. 174. 13. 

» V. 188. 12-13 ; 189. 17-.18 ; 193. 59-60. III. 182. 7. 

14 [ Annals, B. O. K. I. ] 
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Virtue* is supreme ia the world ( dharmani tvekahi yaramarn 
proha loke ) * and carelessness leads one to Hell ( avivekena 
vakyasya narakah sadya eva nah),^ Life is short and, during its 
brief span, it is not wise to sin and hence to suffer. Man must 
endeavour to do only what is good. Thus comes the exhortation 
to Yndhisthira from Samjaya ^ : 

H ... 

sfrf^ci cw m ii 

^ i 

rrwr?qT'T jtf sr^T<i'f: ii 

The regular rule laid down by Karma is sometimes stretched 
too much as when we hear that Dundubha had to become 
himself a snake for threatening his friend Khagama with a 
false snake, ^ and that Pandu had to die when united with 
his wife because he killed the sage Kindama who, in the form 
of a stag, w'as in union with a hind. ^ Even if this exten- 
sion of the law to its logical limit can be considered to be in 
order, there are other cases where the Great Epic seems to vio- 
late its own law. To destroy sin, it does not seem to be necessary 
always to pay the penalty. Hearing holy stories, visiting holy 
places and meeting holy people, aiid bathing in holy waters, can 
destroy sin. The evils of Kali, we are told, ^ are removed by hear- 
ing Nala’s story ( iHha8arnimahi.,J(alinasanam ucyate ), Kali himself 
promises this, struck by the magnanimity of Nala who refrained 
from cursing him with all his mischief which w^as extremely 
painful to him : 

There is a very long list of holy places given in the Mbh. ® visit- 
ing which different kinds of merit are also achieved, besides 
destruction of sin. The holy fame, like upto the gods, which was 
achieved by Mucukunda, Mandhatr and Marutca of old, can be 
Yudhisthira^s also, says ^ the sage Loma&a to him, if he would go 


» ir. 60. 13. ' II. 61. 12. 

® V. 27. 1, 3. L 11. I. 109. 

« 111.78.10. ^ III. 70. 33. 

« III. 80. 56 ff. ; 81. 36 ff. ; 82, 83. . ^ HI. 92. 20 f. 
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about visiting" boly places and meeting holy people. Likewise a 
large number of holy waters like the lake Puskara are enumerated 
as those bathing in which kills sin {puynnfe sarvapUpUni)d Saori- 
iice and penance also can kill sin. Visnu tells the gods suffering 
under the yoke of Nahusa, the Tndra; that their former Indra can 
purify himself from his sin of killing a Brahman ( hrahmahaiyU) 
in killing V'^rtra by offering the holy horse-sacrifice to him 
( miimeva yajaiam sakrah,,.piinye 7 m hayameilhetui ). Animandavya 
says that his infantile sin of piercing a fly unconsciously is 
destroyed by his subsequent penance practised thousandfold, ® 

Immortality is not always achieved by *one’s own personal 
endeavour. It is sometimes a gift of the gods to those with whom 
they are pleased. Struck by Vibhlsan'a’s devotion to the path of 
virtue (dharma), though a demon, Brahma grants him immorta* 
lity ( amaratva ). ^ 

Longevity ( ay(i>i ) can be transferred to one from another. 
Rum transfers one half of his longevity to call back to life 
Prainadvara, his wife ; ^ and Puru, we are told, lent his youth for 
some time to his father YaySti who was not quite satisfied with 
worldly pleasures.® 

As against the usual rule tjjat no man reaps what he has not 
sown there are cases when the individual can benefit by the 
merit of others or ‘ secure a remittance of a part of his evil 
Karma involuntarily. ^ Pandu sends word to Yudhisthira, 
through Narada, that, if he performs the rajasuya, not only he, 
even his ancestors also, can go to heaven. ® And Yayati, fallen 
from heaven through arrogance, goes back on his descendant 
Galava offering one-eighth of the merit of his penance ( tapasah.., 
astabhagena ). ^ The same king refuse^ a similar gift offered by Sibi 
on an earlier occasion. Far from suggesting a general disfavour 
of any transfer of merit, this means, I think, that such transfer 
is impossible outside the family. The same rule applies equally to 
sin, and the evil, one does, affects not only him but his ancestors 

1 III. 80. 45 ; of. 80. 54. 104 ; 81. 12*? ; III. 82. 83, 90. 121, 129 etc. 

a V. 13. 12, 18. » I. 57. 79. « III. 259. 31. ® I. 9. 

6 I, 79. 7 Hopkins, op. cit., p, 586. 

^ II. 11. 66-7. V. 119. 28. I, 88. 8-9. 

•Hopkins, op. cit., p, 588. 
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also. Knntl thus exhorts Yudhisthira to do his duty and fight, 
and l»buB see that his ancestors do not sink {yud/if/dfiva rajadharmer^d 
ina nhnifjjih jyitiuiialiiln )A 1hic idea occurs that tlie King is the 
maker of the tinicf^ ( ritja lOhnnja karanani ), and Ins sins affect 
the world i rdjaRosrna hi jnga! ,^gjrin((fe ). ’ This general belief 
concerning the King can be used often to explain away what Is 
really an irregularity of the subject himself. To the same cate- 
gory belongs the view that the wife follows tiie husband to 
hcaveii for no special merit of hers. ■ 

The Epic speaks also of t’ne^inheritance of Karma by one’s 
descendants : 

5T^Tr^r?TRT?Tr !^??TTk H 

cFT^fq-^ m qiq n ‘ 

qpi ^ 

rr^pq’ ^ 

and, in another context, contradicts itself by stating that no 
such inheritance of deeds is possible, and that the doer alone 
must suffer the consequences of his actions • 

H wMm fqg: \^r\ s^rspiJoTr i 

... ii 

The very foundation of the Karma theory is shaken when 
sometimes doubt in expressed concerning the fruition of actions, 
good or bad. Yudhisthira tens '" Draupadl that it is a secret 
known only to the gods ( devaguiujani ) whether actions, good or 
evil, have results. It is the duty of man, he adds, to act without 
caring whether there is any rermlt or not ^ 

m m w.k-A s^qarr » 

cfTRirrfjgfr gqgRT qr^RT ^ > 

* V. 130. 32. V. 130. 15. 18. « 1.109.29; 116.25. 

cited by Hopkius, o/i. rit., p. 590 as in Mbh, I. 80. 2 f . 1 cannot trace 

these versos either in the critical edition of Fuona or in the N. S. Press 
edition. 

« Xir. 139. 22 ( N, S. Press * dn. ). 

* XTT. 153. 38, 41 ( X, S. Press edii. ), cited by tfopkius, oik at, p. 59f 

» 111 32. 3, 33. 
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Akin to the same idea is th^ conception that the fruit ot good 
ortions can be stayed for sometime, anJ that evil prevails 
without any raison d'etre therefor. Consoling Yudhisthira the 
sage Lomasa says ^ * 

w 

rTrf: ll 

Kuntl wonders why, if the gener^xl rule is that good acts 
should bring happiness, it should be violated in the case of 
Draupadl whose conduct throughout her plighl has been exem- 
plary, and who deservers her re ward ♦ 

A sort of “ refinement ” of the idea of temporary suspensiou of 
the result of actions occurs in three different ways. The action 
of this life will fructify at the corresponding period of life 
hereafter ” : 

5rr?fT ^ 1 

mm 5rmq^% d 

In the second alternative, it i8»enough if the action is retaliat* 
ed in the next life, and no specific period is fixed. Thus in Mbh. 
XII 323. 14,^ we read the same verse excepting for the last line 
which runs bhunkte janmani janmani. The third version combines 
both these and makes one suffer, birth by birth at the same 
stage : 

mm 1 

mm 11 

It ia probably in aooordanco with this principle that the idea 
occurs that Sisupala who fought with Krsua has been fighting 
with him for a third time in a third incarnation. In the past he 
was Hiranyakasipu when Krsiui had taken the naan-lion inoarna* 
•tion ( NTSifnhUvalara) and Havana when he was Sri Rama. ^ 

> III. 92. 3-4. - V.88.47. 

cited by Hopkins, op. cit., p, 592. I cannot trace this and the two 
suooeeding versos either in the critical edition of Poona or in the N. S. 
Press edition of Bombay. * «ited by Hopkins, loc. cit. 

* cited ]>y Hopkins, op. cit., p. 593 as in Mbh. XIII. 7. 4. 

« H, 70, 46-47 ( N. a Press edn. ). 
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^The fundamental difference between actions, good and bad, is 
questioned wdmn a new dictum comes in raying that duty is 
important whatever be the actual nature of the action ' ^ 
rti:ssm » 

^ 5ffT II 

It is also the case that it is difficult to make a strict distinc- 
tion between what is good and what is bad. Untruth may become 
truth and vice verm ^ -* 

mmvrm ^ rVctJ 

Also, it is not certain that the pleasure or pain we now^ 
experience comes as a result of our own actions in the past. In 
one place in the Mbh. we read that pleasure and pain follow^ 
each other in a cycle, and that, like the farmer wlio takes the 
crops as they come, one must be happy when possible and bear 
misery when it comes : 

If fiTi^otn^n I 
iTTf5rsrt*T®<? apr^fSITVftla 5’^'SPTM il 
5r5ri«riw^ <Tfq-i fg^ir i 

« 5u=3m sr ii 

^>g:^mTfcT(T ?i|g- • 

^rOTmaiHEncf lEnuRifJrsr u 

Since the theory of transmigration is only a corollary of the 
theory of Karma, the deviation in the Mbh. of the general law 
laid down by this theory also can now be noticed. Among those 
eligible to reach heaven after death, the Mbh. includes those who 
have a son. It is laid down, time and again, in the Epic that the 
son saves the father from hell, called jm(, * and leads him into 
heaven instead, ® that only those who have sons can go to heaven* 
and that the sonless are not entitled to go there, ’’ As against this 
usual rule, Bhisma hopes for heaven after death. He says • 
apntrasyapi me lol<a bJutvisyanly ak^ya dm. “ 

1 HI. 199, 15 : of. 199, 34 also. * III. 200. 3. 

* III. 245. 13-15 { ot; V. 36. 45. ^ I. 220. 14. 

* 1. 103. 17 ( N. S. Press edn. ). «> 1. 132. 62 ( N. S. Press edn. ). 

* 1. 126. 28 ( N. 8. Press edn. ). I. 107. 109 ( Do....‘ ), 
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We are told of people like DraupadI and her brother, 
dyumna, who were born outside a womb, ^ and a kind of con- 
tinuity between more than one existence, without interference of 
death, is sometimes envisaged. DraupadI, we are informed, ^ got 
five husbands because as a hermit girl sometime back, propitiat- 
ing Siva for the sake of a husband, she repeated her query five 
times* King KalmasapSda, beat Vasistha^s son, Sakti, who, 
absorbed in penance, did not move out of his way. For his 
misbehaviour he became a man-eating demon and when Vasistha 
sprinkled sacred v'ater over him he is said to. have regained his 
original form. As tuition fees ( gurudakmid ) Krsna and Bala- 
rama bring back to life Sandlpinl's son who, eaten up a long 
time ago by the demon Timi, was leading a ghost-like existence 
( pretah kriah),^ Nahusa who became a python for his im- 
pertinent behaviour in heaven and who, while in such a state, had 
caught hold of Bhima, regained his former body, as promised to 
him, as a result of conversation with Yudhisthira.^ When Rama 
and'Laksmana killed Kabandha, there suddenly sprang up in his 
place, the Gandharva Visvavasu, bound for heaven, who it was 
that had been cursed to live till then in the form of a demon. ^ 

The phenomenon of return to •the same life after death is also 
known to the Mbh. Savitrl manages to see that her husband, 
Satyavan, who had died an untimely death, comes back to life 
after her bargain with Yama who returns SatyavSn^s soul which 
he had taken away. 

There are occasions when we read in the Mbh, of gods and 
men who move about between heaven and earth as between two 
places in the mundane world. Aditya once came down in human 
form to earth and described the splendour of Brahma’s court-hall 
( sabha ) to NSruda. ^ The five Papdavas, we are asked to under- 
stand, ^ are only Indras living in heaven come down to earth on a 


I. 155. 41 ; 175. 7. ^ I. 157 ; 189. 41-49. » I. 166. 9-10 ; 168. 4. 

^ II. 54. 9-12 ( N. S. Press edn. ). III. 178. 45 ; V. 17. 

fi III. 263. 35 ff. 

III. 280 ff.; cf. also the story of the four PSpcJavas, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva who die after drinking in the forbidden pond and who 
are brought back to life by Yudhisthira ( III. 296. 98 ). 

II. It. 1-2. « 1. 189. 27. 
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brief sojourn. Indra w^ants to see bis son Arjuna, and the latter 
ascends the divine chariot brought to him by M^tali and goes to 
heaven even with his body. ' 

It does not also seem to be the regular rule in the Mbh. age 
that all who go to heaven must give up their mortal body. 

People with special merit like Mudgala were entitled to go to 
heaven even with their earthly body. The angel ( de^duta ) 
tells Mudgala. ^ 

^ wear srmfCTH: i 

q‘wi ii 

^ ^ ^ i 

^TrTpffT m 

Some [Jpanisadic doctrines are also violated in the Mbh. 
While, according to the Upanisads, the demyayia is the path 
only of those who either know the paficagv/tidija or meditate 
with faith upon Safija^ and those whose merit consists in 
sacrifices ( yajiid ) have to go by the other and inferior path of 
the fathers ( p 27 r?/a??a ), .intheMbh. ^ we read of Lomasa telling 
Yudhisthira of sages of yore who, desiring to go to heaven, 
worshipped with sacrifices (kratu). Even the man who touches 
water singing the feat of Rudra claiming his share of sacrifice, 
is certain to see before him, we have on the authority of Lomasa,® 
the path of devayancu 

Yama, ruler of the world of the fathers and dispenser of 
justice there is entirely a new creation of the Epic as compared 
with the Upanisads. In the early Upanisads, the deeds them- 
selves seem to have the power to allot to man the way he should 
proceed after death ; and in the Kaus. Up. all souls go to the 
moon to be judged, thoulgh we do not hear of any one who 
judges. ® The theory of the Epic is promulgated by Sanatsiijata 
for the benefit of DhrtarSstra • ^ 

?t7TOg5TTf^ f^«r: u 

‘ III. 43, 14 ff. ; 164. 33. « III. 246. 28-29. 

S H. G. Narahari, Atman, pp. 91-92. 

« III. 114. 6. III. 114. 12. e H. G. Narahari, op. cit., p. 92. 

V. 42. 6, 
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Bvit it is impossible to say on tltis account that the Mbh, 
ignores the Upanisadlc thefory of transmigration. In an early 
portion of the Mbh. ' there is'a discussion between Yudhisthira 
and Nahusa in the form of a python concerning the fate of man 
after death. Nahusa speaks of a threefold destiny of life in 
heaven ( ), of mii.nhood ( W'mMSj/o ) again, and of birtli 
in h)w wombs ( tmjagycni) '■ 

nrgwj tT%ur ii 

, fTsr I i 

rltnnhfhtiT^ir am fV^gsarsT n 
^progrrimrRT^t ifai5?l>Taii('aa: i 
ngts^fgrarrtsrgfmamlar u^ua ii 

fsjTgmr fa'-flga i 

aarT^m«iT?3v^ir g^aa ii 

m^sawar nal: Wir jpiaaia i 

ram rrsm mrmraHa^'aiaaa ga H 
srrar srrasa 5wjat?gf mrmr a- ^s'aia; i 
ar^rrmmra fa«fa?: aarig^maiaa: ti 
The doctrine propounded by the Epic here is not very much 
different from the eschatological theory given first in the Ch, Up, 
and adopted subsequently by the Upanisads of later times. ® 


1 III. 178. 9-15. 

* Vor a full aooount, soo H. G» Narahari, op. cit., pp. 88 S, 
1l 5 I Annals, B. O. R. I. > 



THE VEDA-VYASA MYTH 

BY 

K. M. Shembavnekak 

The author of the Mahabharata is not only the author of a 
great Epic, or even of an Encyclopoedia Indica, but a prophet, 
who, indeed, revealed a fifth Veda for the guidance of posterity. 
Few even among the great sages of antiquity can lay claims to 
such high-sounding pretensions, or deserve a higher praise. But 
apotheosis, especially-Indian, frequently rises up»to such ethereal 
heights that in that dimness of epic style and grandeur it becomes 
a hard task to discriminate between just and unjust claims. 
Vy5sa, according to the MahabhSrata and several Puranas, e. g. 
Visnu and BbSgavata, received the appellation Veda-Vyasa on 
account of his dividing the original Veda into four Sarhhitas * 
and distributing them among his four pupils, viz., Pails, 
VaisampSyana, Jaiinini and Sumantu. Now here a question 
arises •• is this epic legend in consonance with well-preserved 
Vedic traditions? And, if not, how did such a preposterous 
claim come to be preferred in books which profess due allegiance 
to the Vedas ? A careful investigation into the origin and 
development of this Veda-Vyasa Myth will furnish, perhaps, the 
best example of the way in which Purauic writers, as a class, 
have superseded, defied, twisted or perverted, old and carefully 
preserved Vedic traditions in order to glorify a particular 
personage or religious creed. In the present case it is the 
Bhagavata-dharraa, or Pancaratra Vaisnavism which is sought 
to be exalted by the inventor or inventors of the above-mentioned 
Puranic legend. It is of tbfe highest importance, therefore, to 
examine in detail the statement about the division of the 
original one Veda into four, and the subsequent distribution of 
those four Vedas among his own chosen disciples, by Vyasa. 

ii ( *t. srr. 'T. 

I ( Ibid. ) 

^qr^i i ( Ibid. ) 
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G. V. Vaidya accepts the above tradition with certain Yeserva- 
tioijs. To quote his own words : “ While accepting the traefttion 
of the compilation of the Vedas by Vyasa, we may, however, 
reject tliat part of it which credits him with compiling the 
Atharva text also. ^ And again, “ We may also reject the idea 
suggested later (especially in the Visnu Parana ) that Vyasa 
taught the four Vedas to four different pupils, viz. ligveda to 
Paila, Yajurveda to Vaisampayana, Samavoda to Jaiinini and 
Atharvaveda to Siunantm ' Such, however, is the strength and 
tenacity of a w^ll-established and oft-~repe^ted tradition that it 
scarcely leaves any room for doubt in which alone a critical 
enquiry can start. If Vedic evidence is to be believed, Vyasa had 
nothing to do with the four Vedas. And, fortunately, that 
evidence is neither meagre nor indecisive. The references 
ioihQ three Vedas in the various Brahmanas, Arauyakas and 
Qpanisads are so numerous, clear and unmistakable, that the 
statement in the Epic- -too often repeated in the Puranas— viz. 
that there was but one Veda in the beginning, and that Vyasa 
divided it into four, appears as quite ridiculous, if not worse. 
There is not the slightest evidence in any of the above-men- 
tioned works of high and indisputable antiqutity to show that 
there was only one Veda in thb beginning. That that one Veda 
was Yajurveda is a nefarious addition made to the Epic legend 
by the writer, (or interpolator) of the Visnu-Purfina, who undoubt- 
edly must have been an adherent of that school and whose 
bigoted zeal tries to elevate that Veda over the other Vedas, 
especially over the IJgveda.^ As against this, one has but to 
read Sayaiia's Introduction to the I.lgveda"”bha9ya in order to 
appreciate the great dignity and veneration in which that Veda 
is held by the other Vedas. And yej;, Sayana, as is well-known, 
was himself a follower of the Taittirlya school of the Black 
Yajurveda. The Satapatha Brahmana persistently states that 
the three Vedas emanated" from the three gods, viz. Agni, Vayu 

* His. Sans. Lit. : Vol, I p. 52 

\ ( iq. % ^ ) 

■’ ( V ) 1 (5t. 

fww : ( iq. ^ 0 etc. ( 
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and Ravi. Manu, following the same Vedic tradition, repeats 
the statement in his Smrt:i.‘ In the ‘Chandogya Upaniscid, too, 
NSrada enumerates the three Vedas as the three distinct heads of 
study, while recounting the subjects in which he had already 
gained proficiency. It is impossible to imagine that these works 
are later than the Mahabharata, or that the personages like Narada 
mentioned in them, are posterior to VySsa. Evidently, therefore, 
the three Vedas existed long before the Epic period. Indeed, the 
Satapatha, as C. V. Vaidya points out, refers to the X^gveda- 
Samhita as we possess it now, thus proving the great antiquity of 
that Veda. Nor is there the slightest hint in any of the Vedic works 
to prove any thing like a division of the Vedas. Then there is, 
again, the most glaring contradiction in the Epic itself, where its 
author is credited with that glorious work. First it is stated that 
he studied the Vedas ( mark the plural ) ; and then next comes the 
amazing statement that he divided the origiital Veda ( observe the 
singular ) into four ! 

Again, if Vyasa had had any connection with the Vedas, he 
would have been surely included among the venerable Acaryas 
or gurus to whom Tarpana ( water-libation ) is due in the 
Brahraayajha. But his name is ^conspicuous by its absence, 
though those of his supposed pupils are mentioned in the Grhya- 
sutra of Asvalayana : ( 

wrarq’P I ) If, as the Epic says, VySsa bad been the Guru of 
Sumantu and others, his name would have certainly occurred in 
the list, and that too before those of his pupils. In stead, we find 
a vague reference to the author or authors of the Bharata and 
Mahabharata. Certainly AsvalSyana, like all ancient writers of 
India, knew^ what belongs to i;he dignity of the Guru, and there- 
fore, the omission of Vyaga’s name from the above list is quite 
significant. It is worthy of note, too, that personages like Sakala, 
Baekala and others are individually mentioned with due honour, 
and thus justice is done to all those who had any connection with 
the Vakhas of the Rgveda. The Caranavyuha ascribed to Saiinaka, 
though not a very ancient work, knows nothing of the Epic 

* 5(4 \ 
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Jegend, and consequently Vyasa’s name is nowhere fco be found 
in it. It would appear as though the above Sutra of Asvala»- 
yana was taken by the inventors of the Epic legend as a basis 
for the idea of the four-fold division of the original Veda, clearly 
to make the four Acaryas whoso names are jointly mentioned in 
it as the four pupils of the mythical Vyasa. For, while the 
names gf Vaisampayana and Jaimini ars indisputably associated 
with the Yajus and Sama Vedas, there is very little or no evide- 
nce to prove the connection of Paila and Sumantu with Rk. and 
the Atharva Vedas, respectively. And are we to believe, as the 
legend requires us Aj do, that Asvalayana, w*ho belongs to the 
Bgvedio group, would be so foolish or negligent as to put the 
name of the recepient of the Atharva- veda at the head and that 
of the recepiont of the Rgvoda at the tail V This would be sheer 
infidelity to his own Veda on the part of the SutrakSra. Vaisam- 
pSyan's relation to Vy?isa, again, as described in the legend, is so 
flagrantly absurd that it presents an anachronism which is at once 
hopeless and inexplicable. For Yajhavalkya, who is described 
therein as Vaisarapayana^s pupil, is, according to all Vedic, Epic 
and Puranic evidence, a contemporary of King Janaka of Videha. 
His glory is sung in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas and Upaiii- 
sads of the Black as well as of the* white Yajurveda. According 
to the Epic and Puranic chronology, he lived in the Treta-Yuga, 
while Vyasa, who is said to bo the guru of Vaisampayana, and 
hence the great guru of Yajhavalkya, is a contemporary of the 
lieroes of the Mal^abbarala, and, therefore, lived at the end 
of the Dvapara-Yuga. ! Indeed, there are a number of clear 
statements in the Epic and Furanas to tlie effect that Vyasa lived 
at the close of the Dv^para age. Thus the grand-pupil, instead 
of cbAifng a/fc/’ the grand-guru, him by a whole Vugal 

But eveii if we discard the Epic chronology and accept the his- 
torical view, the antiquity of Yajnavalkya to Vyasa remains 
unimpaired. For there are a number of legends and aneo- 
* dotes narrated ’n the Santi and Anusasaua^ Par vans of the Epic, 
wherein Yajnavalkya and Janaka figure as ancient personages 
while the narrator is Vasampayana ! The attempt to make VySsa 




( q. \ ) 
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the ^urii of \ aisampayana is one of those inventions which saori- 
flee chroiioiogy to hero-worship* and literary romance. That 
Yfijuavalkya was a contemporary, and oven ii pupil, of Vaisam- 
Polyana is quite probable, though the legend about the name 
Taitfcirlya is quite fantastic. For they appear as tho great leaders 
ol the two rival schools into wdiicJi the Yajurveda was divided, 
the guru representing the old orthodox scliool, and the gifted dis* 
ciple introducing a reform. 

h rorn references to Vaisampayaua and his pupils in Paiiiui 
we gather a few interesting facts of great historical value. It is 
evident from Sutra J V~3“104 ( i ) that 

Kalapi and other pupils of Vaisampayana became founders of 
different schools of the Black Yajurveda. The pupils of Kalapi 
w^ere four in number, while those of Vaikiinpayana were nine, 
as the Kaitka Giiumerates them ^ 

"cTgvlrV CPr^TT^T^Iv II 

strt 5?R5s:rg»n l 

In iiOcordancQ wuth the ruledaid down in the preceding Sutm 
( HJT ^rr^n; \ ) it is evident that different schools of the Yajurveda 
were known from the names of the founders, e. g. , 

^Tf^roR: j fTruT^^T’ etc. The evidence of the grammarians is highly 
authentic and reliable, in so much they w^ere concerned with the 
designations which had come into vogue in their time, and were 
not interested in the invention of names, like the mythologists. 
The K(lii/kd further remarks •* i ^if 

\ Again, it is evident from Sufm IV, 3, 
102 ( ) t^^ was the name of an 

Acarya or founder of a school, and that, in consequence, his 
followers derived the title Taittirlya. This little piece of evidence 
exposes the hollowness of the PurSnic legend founded on that ’ 
name and inserted in the Visnu and other Puranas. It is, again, 
highly significant; that PSnini does not mention Vyasa as a 
SRTfsT of any or all Veda-sakhas. The taddhita form ‘ Vaiyasika ^ 
is derivable according to a tiarfiJea of Katyayana. It is clear at 
any rate from the Mahabharata' itself that king Janaka and 
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.Yajilavalkya — the enlightened patron and the enlightened 
protegfe — are regarded by the narrator of the Epic, Vaisampayami, 
as very ancient personages. The Bhagavadglta also mentions the 
king as an old exemplary philosopher — king. Evidently, there- 
fore, the Puranic legend about the relation between Vyasa, 
VaisampSyana and Y?ljhavalkya is a travesty of facts, and 
Reriou8?y compromises the authenticity and antiquity of Vedio 
traditions. 

Jaimini’s relation with Vyasa is equally unhistorical, and 
the Puranic legei^d has made matters more complicated by 
identifying the latter with Badarayana. Most modern scholars, 
happily, do not give credence to this identity. It is a fact 
especially to be borne in mind that no two writers could be so 
dissimilar to one another as the author of tlie Epic and the 
author of the Vedanta^Sutra. For, while the former displays a 
most conciliatory attitule towards the different creeds and 
systems, the latter clearly betrays a most uncompromising spirit 
in dealing with all systems and sects which deviate even an 
iota from the teaching of the Sruti. Even thfT most superficial 
reader of the BvaJumrSuIra will not fail to observe Badarayana’s 
stern and uncompromising attitude towards the Samkhya 
doctrine, which, with certain restrictions, is accommodated in the 
Epic and the Gita. His antagonism towards the less orthodox 
schools — the VaJsesika, for example — is still more fierce And can 
any one imagine even for a moment that the aTithor of the 
Epic, who ardently espouses the Paficaratra creed in toto, is the 
same as the author of the Brahma-STitra, who criticises at least 
a portion of it in his work ? The zeal of the fiutrakara is thus 
the zeal of a Puritan who summarily dismisses all non™vedic 
tenets as mere subterfuge The identity of these two writers 
rests on a tradition that Vyasa assumed the diacipleship of the 
great Vedantic teacher, Badari. and under that designation, i. e. 
‘Badarftyana, wrote the Sutra-work. The writers or revisers of 
the Puranas never troubled themselves about the harmony of 
doctrines, or of time and place ; and went straightway to their 
business of reconciling the irreconcilable, and asserting the 
improbable. Once Vyasa were identified with Badarayana, it 
follows, As a matter of course, that Jaimini, the pupil, wrote the 
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Pnfva-mlmamsa, while the teacher reserved for himself the 
Uttara-mlmSihsa. SamkarScarya, however, does not seem to 
accept the identity ; for in his hhastja on III, 3, 3*3 he refers to 
the Epic-legend, viz. that the sage, Apantaratamas,^ was re-born 
as Krspa-d vaipayana, just betvv^een the end of the Dvapara, and 
the beginning of the Kali, Yugas. It is reasonable to expect 
here that if, in his opinion, the author of the Sutra were the same 
as the author of the Epic, he would have suggested the identity in 
this connection. But he does not do so, and we may, therefore, sup- 
pose that he regaivded the two authors as twe different Acaryas, 
This is, of course, only a conjecture and cannot he considered as, 
in any way, decisive. But it is certain, at any rate, that Sarhkara- 
carya does not tacitly assume the identity of the two authors, as 
his rivals like Ramanuja, and his own commentators like Govinda- 
nanda and Vacaspati Misra, do. Evidently, therefore, these 
latter writers follow the tradition which had come into vogue 
since the revival of Purapic Hinduism. On the assumption of 
the identity of Bsdarayaiia with Vya^a the chronological tangle 
becomes even more complicated. For, the former refers not only 
to the Brhadaranyaka IJpanisad in whicli Yajnavalkya so promi- 
nently figures, but also to itsotwo recensions viz., Kanva and 
Madbyandina. * Evidently, therefore, the author of the Brahma- 
sutra lived centuries after the great sage, who started a new 
school of the Yajurveda. 

It will easily be perceived from the foregoing discussion that 
the Vedic tradition hardly knows of any such person as Vyasa or 
DvaipSyana, though the name of Vyasa occurs once in the Taitti- 
rlya Aranyaka.^' As to the division of the one original Veda into 
four, it has been clearly proved that that part of the statement is 
openly in conflict with the clearest and most unequivocal 
evidence furnished by the Sruti literature itself. Still more 
inconsistent and full of contradictions is the other part of that 

• wrr? 3qqr;rr?'rrqr 

Vide MahSbhSrata, SSnti Parvan, Ch. 850 
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statement, namely, that Yajhavalkya was junior to Vyasa by one 
generation. The inventor of * the Veda-Vyasa legend, whoe'^er 
he was, makes a feeble attempt to explain away the above 
objections ( Santi p. ch. 350). For in the Mahabharata we come 
across a certain sage of the name of Apantaratamas who was 
specially appointed by god Visnu for the division and distribu- 
tion oT the different Vedas and their Sakhas. But, unfortunately, 
that holy sage is as unknown to Vedic literature as his future 
incarnation— to wit, that Veda- Vyasa himself ! ^ The Visnu 
Purana goes a step further and makes the bolcj avowal that there 
have been a number of Veda-VySsas, though not designated as 
such, who were entrusted with the holy work of the distribution 
and re-arrangement of the Vedas ! The Purana actually enurne’ 
rates 28 such sages who lived in bygone ages ! ^ Thus, on this 
view, the Veda-^Vy asa is not so much an individual as a porpetual 
or intermittent institution ! All such explanation only tends to 
make confusion worse confounded. The Vedic tradition, going 
back to a much earlier period than the Epic or Puranio legend, 
is strongly supported by the internal evidence of the whole Vedic 
literature and is in (»peii conflict with the latter in every respect. 
The latter, indeed, has the rare merit, or good fortune, of finding 
universal acceptance by later Brahmanism, thanks to the popula- 
rity of the Epics and Puranas. But popularity can hardly atone 
for historical inaccuracies, and can never be urged as a criterion 
of truth or aiithoritativeness. 

In order to understand the growth of the Veda-Vyasa myth it 
is necessary to observe the close relation between Vedicism or 
early Brahmanism, and the Bhagavata or Paficaratra Vaisnavism. 
It must be stated here at the outset that the Bhagavata-dharma 
was a spontaneous reform arising from within Vedicism, and not 
a revolt against it from without, like Jainism or Buddhism. 
Naturally the amalgamation of the two is so complete that it is 

I 

grt ^ II ( g, 'qi, vj ) 
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very difficult sometimes to distinguish between the earlier and 
the later strata even in connection with rites which are unque- 
stionably of Vedic origin, and preponderantly Vedio in chara- 
cter. Thus the ^raddha rite, as now performed, includes certain 
Puranic stanzas which can be traced to the Bhagavadgita or to 
the Harivaihia. ’ Even more remarkable is the conclusion of all 
such rites by the recitation of the Rk : W 

etc. ( R. V. VII, 99, 5 ) which embodies a fervent prayer to god 
Vi§nu, and is, for : hat reason, regarded with special veneration 
by later or Post-Vedic Brahmanism. But the climax of the ten- 
dency of Vedicism towards Vaisnavism is to be found in the fact 
that the sacred syllable * Om ^ so glorified in the Upanisads, 
takes now the prefix ‘ Hari ^ and becomes ‘Hari-om^ to mark 
the beginning of Vedic studies and recitations \ Indeed this 
compound of ‘ Hari ’ and ‘ Om ' most aptly represents the union 
of the earlier Vedicism and later Vaisnavism. Sometimes a word 
reveals more than a whole discourse or chapter. A.nd all this is 
80 deep-rooted and wide-spread that nobody now thinks that it 
had ever been otherwise. Manu, however, enjoins only the bare 
‘ pranava ’ or ‘ Om ' without any prefix inJhis Smrti.® Vyasa 
alias Krsna Dvaipayana was unquestionably the most glorious 
apostle or exponent of the Bhagavata-dharma-and it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that later Vaisnavism, whether of 
the PSnoaratra type or otherwise (Smarta), is a creed which distinct- 
ly bears his stamp. Notwithstanding certain doctrinal differences 
like the Catur-vyuha, which is inconsistent with the general 
trend of Upauisadic philosophy, and which, for that reason, 
is criticised in the VedSnta-sutra, the Bhagavata or Ptncaratra 
creed is in the closest relation with old Vedicism, and is also the 
most popular one throughout India. For, in the first place, its 
fidelity to the parental stock is genuine and unmistakable ; and, 
secondly, even the non-vedic tenets like the Caturvyuha ^hich it 
harbours are comparatively unimportant and are hardly insisted 

’ 51^ ^ Bh. G. IV. 24 ; also the stanzas 
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upon. Thus in its transcendental purity we find it in the Bbaga- 
vadgita, which has nothing sectarian about it, and whicii, the’ro- 
fore, lays claims to the highest authority among the Smrtis, 
and ranks only next to the Sruti. Even in the Mahabhirata 
one cannot bub perceive the spirit of tolerance and harmony 
towards Saivism, Dnrga-worsbip etc,, though the leading creed 
is Vaisnavism — Visnu-Krsna- worship. VySsa, the author.of the 
grand Epic and the Gita, naturally came to be covered with a 
glory which may justly be called divine. But perfectly divine 
it could not be .unless the sage-author were associated with 
the holy Vedas. In all probability, it was with this aim in 
view that the school of Suta and Romaharsana — the found- 
ers of the Veda-Vyasa myth — invented the legend about 
the division of the original Veda into four books, properly 
designated and diligently assigned to his four disciples, by 
the venerable guru, “ VySsa. " That they aimed at making him 
the fountain of all knowledge— past, present and future— is evi- 
dent from the several claims wich are-gO eloquently put forth on 
his behalf in the Epic and outside it : * PRpgsr 

5T tT5 I ’ ; ‘ 1 ’ ; ‘ 

I ’ etc. But the Veda is qternal, and a rigid adherence to 
it is enjoined by the ancient sages who look upon it as the only 
sovereign source of all ‘ dharma ’, i. e. Law and Knowledge. 
The originators of the Veda-Vyasa myth, therefore, could not 
be content with making him only the author of a ' Fifth Veda 
but fathered upon him even a higher distinction, viz., the title 
to the division of the original one Veda into four, and the 
distribution of the different Sakhas among his disciples. In 
doing so, however they completely perverted the earlier and 
genuine Vedic tradition as has been already shown above. 
Secondly, their bold attempt in creating this myth detracts, in 
a considerable degree, from the antiquity of the whole Vedic 
literature. And thirdly, and lastly, the statement is a source 
of clear self-contradictions and glaring anachronisms. Never- 
theless the claims of the author of the original Bharata and 
Gits to divine honour and glory remain undiminished, in spite 
of the above drawbacks of the PurSnic legend. 



LAST DAYS OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 
By 

Budha Prakash . 

“ stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust ! 

An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust ? 

Nor' column trophied for triumphal show ? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 

As the ground was before thus let it be ; — 

How that red rain hath made the harvest grow 1 ” 

— Byron : Childe Harold 
§ 1 § The halite of ivifs 

The epoch of the Imperial Guptas marks the moon-tide splen- 
dour of the classical ciyilization of India, The sophisticated 
culture, superrefined manners and the * megalopolitan ’ view of 
life, which characterize this epoch reached their climax under 
Kumaragupta Mahendraditya. In his time the pace of stimulus 
had enormously quickened withofit any corresponding change in 
the faculty of response. And the result was that the nerves 
were strained to the breaking-point and the highly urbanised 
culture, tortured with age, had to bow before the blasts of destiny 
which invariably follow a period of peace and prosperity. The 
decline of the Gupta Empire began after Kumaragupta and after a 
century led to the ultirpate collapse. We are, here going to tell 
the tale of this process of decadence, culminating in the last 
catastrophe. 

A battle of wits has been raging over the question of the 
successor of Kumaragupta to the Gupta throne. Dr. R, 0. 
Majumdar, relying on the absence of the name of Skandagupta’s 
mother in the Bhitari-stone inscription of interpreting a pictures- 
que line of the Junagarh inscription’, as denoting a fratricidal 
conflict for the throne, once held that there was a war of succe- 

—Fleet ; Corpus Xaisoriptionura Indioarura Hi, No. 14, 
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ssion after KumSragupta and^that Skandagupta emerged trium- 
phant after defeating his brothers including Puragupta, the right- 
ful claimant as son of the Queen Consort Anantadevl, and seized 
the throne. The first part of this argument has been ably refuted by 
Dr. H. 0. Raychaudhury who has shown on the ground of several 
epigraphio genealogies that no conclusion can be drawn on the 
basis of mention of queens in inscriptions.* As regards the second 
one we have to notice that the mention of* svayamvaras of Laksiiil ^ 
is a purely traditional description of the might and Valour of Kings 
and is frequently feund in contemporary inscriptions.® Besides, the 
Candragarbhasutra definitely relates that^ Kumaragupta himself 
installed Skandagupta on the throne after the latter's victory 
over the Hunas.'^ and to the same conclusion the traditions recor- 
ded in the KathasaritsSgara lead us/ 

This being, thus established that Skandagupta was the 
successor of KurnSragupta we have to encounter another obstacle, 
placed in the way of our narrative by some scholars headed by 
Dr. R. G. Basak. He maintained that the absence of the name 
of Skandagupta in the Bhitari seal inscription of Kumaragupta II 
shows that the two brothers, Puragupta and Skandagupta were not 
on friendly terms and that a pa^itition had taken place between 
them the former reigning over the Eastern dominions and the latter 
holding Bvay over the Western. The crux of Basak's contention 
was that without the assumption of partition we have to face the 
absurdity of cooping up 4 kings — Puragupta, Narasingha Gupta, 
KumSra Gupta II and Visnugupta ( not known to Basak ) within 
the short span of { 467-476 ) 9 years. Both these points were 

* H. C. Raychowdhiiry : Political History of Ancient India P. 483. 

^ Cf. the epithet applied to Harsa, whose devotion to 

his elder brother is too well-known. Dhruvasona of Valabhi eulogized in the 
Alina copper plate inscription ( Fleet No. 39 ) as 

: . Dhanyavispu, 

governor otMalwa under Budhagiipta, who was very affectionate towards 
his brother Matpvi^nu is described in the Erap inscription aa 
( ^leet : No. 19 ). 

® Quoted by K. P. Jayaswal : An Imperial History of India P. 36, 
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controverted by Dr. Raychaudhury who cited the omission oi 
the name of Kumarapala in the'Manhali grant and that of 
Pulkesin in an inscription of his brother Visnuvnrdhana. As to 
the second point the fact of three Calukya raonarcbs-Vijayaditya 
IV, his son Auraaraja I and the latter’s son another Vijayaditya 
ruling for only 7 years and 6| months and that of Suryavarraan I, 
Partha, Sambhuvardhana Cakravarman, Unmattavanti and 
Suryavarman II ruling for only 6 years in Kashmere ( 933 A. D. 
- 39 ) are sufficient to dispel the doubts of Dr. Basak. Thus 
according to Raychaudhury view Puragupta succeeded to the 
throne of Magadha after Skandagupta and there was nothing 
like partition of the Kingdom.’ 

In order to arrive at a definite solution of this problem we 
need consider it afresh in the light of recent researches. In the 
Introduction to his History of classical Sanskrit Literature 
page civ Dr. M. Krishnamachariar has quoted some historical 
passages from the newly-discovered Kaliyugarajavrttanta of the 
Bhavisyottara Purana. After mentioning Skandagupta, the text 
runs as follows : 

“ Then will follow Narasingha Gupta famed as Baladitya, son 
of the King Sthira (Pura ) Gupty Prakasaditya and appointed as 
his successor by liis uncle Skandagupta in his life-time ”. ^ 

Thus it is crystal clear that Skandagupta died issueless and 
adopted his nephew Narasingha Gupta as his successor. But 
Narasingha Gupta’s father, himself, is spoken of in the text as 
sovereign with an Aditya title. Does this smack of partition " 
No. The fact appears to be that in order to placate fraternal 
troubles Skandagupta gave his brother Puragupta some territory 
in Eastern Bihar to govern and by reason of brotherly feeling 
allowed him the right to issue coins and assume imperial titles. 
Yet, though outwardly a full-fledged King, Puragupta was 
merely a showpiece and the real sovereignty resided in Skanda- 

* Faychoudhury : op. cit. 
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gupta. Such instances are not quite unknown in Gupta history. 
Ghatotkaoagupta Kramaditya of the Mandsore inscription ^yas 
a similar titular ruler, who struck coins and adopted imperial 
titles. * As a consequence of Skanda’s adoption of Narasihgha 
Gupta, the 'separate status given to Puragupta was naturally 
abolished and the continuity and solidarity of the Imperial line 
restored. Thus we have no need to explain the find of Pura- 
gupta’s gold coins in Gaya district by supposing, as R. D. 
Banerjee did, that Puragupta rebelled in Magadha while Skanda* 
was busy in his wars. * 

8 2 § Skaadagupfa ^ doalh and the 
nsfUtaut anarchy 

Skandagupta had arrested the disruptive trend of the Gupta 
empire by the might of his aims. He quelled the menace of the 
Pusyamitras and allied recalcitrants and inflicted such a crushing 
defeat on the Hunas that his name became a terror in the lands 
of the barbarians. Then he established a stable administration by 
appointing able wardens in the Northern and Western marches. 
These achievements created such a tremendous impression in the 
hearts of the Indian people, that they adored him as a national 
hero, singing his exploits from ^he very childhood ^ and forgot 
noted warriors like Ramchandra after witnessing the prowess of 
his arms. ^ But with his premature death in circa 461 A. D., the 
fissiparous forces were again unbashed and a dash and grab 
followed on all sides. In Mandsore Govindagupta issued his 
grants without even mentioning his suzerain. Narendrasena 
Vakataka elicited allegiance from the people of Kosala, Malava 
and Mekala and his successor Prthvisena II ( 470-485 A. D. ) 
claimed to have revived the sunken fortunes of the family. In 

1 Information given by R. D. Baucrjee : Age of the Imperial Guptas p. 61. 
Banerji : ibid P. 53. 
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Gujrat the Valabhi realm of the Maitrakas was founded bj 
Bhatarka who was appointed by Skandagupta as military chief 
to work under Parnadatta. But owing to the pressure of mili- 
tary needs the helm of affairs virtually passed on to Bhatarka, 
who declared independence after the death of his soverign. 
Presumably about the same time the Maukharis also, who origi- 
nally governed as feudatories certain parts of Magadha taking 
advantage of the weakness of central government established 
themselves at Kanauj and initiated a line that was destined to 
play an important role in the politics of Northern India About 
the same time, perhaps, Naravardhana laid t^ne foundations of 
the future greatness of Thanesar. * The sudden stoppage in silver 
currency after Skandagupta which was intended-for the Western 
provinces points to the termination of Gupta authority in those 
regions and the general debasement of gold currency suggests a 
time of troubles. 

§ 3 § Narasingha Gupta Baladitya I ( 4G1-47S A. D, ) 

Narasihgha Gupta was not slow in his response to the “ chal- 
lenge of circumstances. To him goes the credit of being a pioneer 
in the work of recuperation and even of achieving a certain measure 
of success in this enterprise. ® His coin types again become 
heavier and manifests as well, the growing weight of Gupta 
authority. The capital was transferred to the secure eastern 
regions of KasI as Ujjain was now exposed to the invasions of the 
Plunas and the envy of the refractory chieftains of the west. 

Baladitya I adopted Buddhism as his religion and was one of 
the pioneers of Nalanda establishment. His time was made 
memorable by the intellectual activity of the Buddhists and the 
Samkhya Philosophers. VindhyavSsa, the disciple of Vrsagana 
was successful in a dispute with Budhamitra, teacher of Vasu- 
bandhu. The latter on returning to Ayodhia heard of the shame 
of his teacher and wrote a book * Paramarthasaptati ^ in opposi- 

R. 8. Tripathi : History of Kanauj P. 22. 

R. N. Dandekar : History of the Guptas p. 132. 

S A cutting satire of this event is perhaps written by KSlidSsa in the 
following verse — 

— Raghuvaihsa ?IVI, 10 
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tion to the new Samkhyasastrfi of Vindhyavasa. On this 
dltya I respected Vasuhandhu, invited liim to Ayodhia and 
lavished him with, gifts. ’ The lecture-hail of Ayodhia attained 
such reputation as a centre of philosophical activity that even 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya was believed in a Chinese tradition to 
have Qome down from the Tusita heaven and discoursed to the 
audience there. ® 

Baladitya's architectural activity was also in keeping with 
his religious interest. The Mahjusrlnmlakalpa gives some 
details of his worl? in this direction : * 

“ Undoubtedly he will adorn the whole eartli — the east upto 
the seas — with chaityas. The noble one, the builder of bridges, 
will then construct monasteries, rest houses, wells, orchards, parks 
and alleys. Thus the king, having ruled without foes and 
witboul o])htaclG8 will live for 36 years and 30 days and will 
accept Pravvajya. Then the King being anguished by the loss of 
his son and having accepted the life of an ascetic on that account 
will kill himself by practising samadhi^^* 

This explains the premature and unexpected end of Narasingha 
Gupta. 

§ 4 § Knmdragupta Krdmaditya ( 473-475 A. D. ) 

The successor of Narasingha was his second son Kumara 
Gupta by the queen Mabalaksmidevl. He also ruled at KasI 

^ See raramartha’s ‘ Life of Vasubandhu ' tranBlat^^d from the Chinese by 
J. Takaku.su J. U. A, S. ( J9()5 ). 

R. Kimura ; Shifting of the centre of Indian Buddhisim in Journal of 
the Deptt. of Letters I ( 1920 ). 
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and under him an image of the Buddha was dedicated at 
Sarnatha, which gives the initial date of his reign. His influence 
was to some extent felt in Malwa, for the silk- weaver’s guild 
repaired their temple of sun at Mandsore in 473 A. D. and 
acknowledged the rule of the Gupta emperor. Kumaragupta had 
to continue the struggle against the Hunas, who were swarming 
like locusts in the North-West to swmop down upon the smiling 
plains of Madhyadesa. * His might and virtuous nature is 
testified by the Manjusrlmulakalpa in these words. “ After that 
will come the powerful King of the Gaudas, Kunuira by name. 
He too will be exceedingly virtuous. His reign was short and 
he was succeeded by his son Vispugupta. 

§ 5 § Visnunapla ( 475-476 A. D. ) 

The identity of this king is for the first time disclosed by the 
Nalanda seal deciphered by Dr. A. S. Altekar. Vispugupta was 
a Vaisnavite ( Paramabhagavata ) rather -than a Buddhist. ’’ He 
seems to have left no issue and with his death the line of Pura* 
gupta was closed. Hence the throne devolved upon Budhagupta. 
the third son of Kumaragupta 1 Mahendraditya, who is designat- 
ed by the synonymous title of Sakraditya by HiuGu-Tsang. 

§ 6 § Budhagupta ( 476-496 A. D. ) 

Budbagupta enjoyed a long and prosperous reign of 20 years 
and vigorously pursued the task of restoring the fortunes of the 
Gupta Empire. The Eastern territories of Bihar and Bengal had 
ever been faithful to the Guptas. Under Budhagupta, Brahma' 
datta and Jayadatta were acting as viceroys in these regions and 
the administration and land-revenue system was also very 

' cf. i 

— Bhavisyottara PurSna J. B. O, R. 8. XXX i 1-47. 

and Rrsnamachariar op. cit. 

— Jayaswal op. oil. F. 50. 

cl. Troceedings of the Indian Hi. tory Congress ( 1941 ). 
yrd line I 

♦lU line 1 
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efficient. ^ The Paharpura inscription ^ alao points to the 
tidiness of administration. 'The f ense of peace and prosperity 
felt by the people of Western U. P. and Bihar is avouched by the 
beautiful images of the Buddha dedicated at Sarnath in 476 
A. D. In Central Provinces Hastin in one of his copper-plates 
dated 483 A. D. acknowledges the paramountoy of the Gupta 
empSror. ^ 

Budhagupta seems to have reclaimed Malwa to Imperial allegi- 
ance. Dr. Saletore ^ believes that he fought against the Maitrakas 
and Vakatakas, who were in possession of Malwa and conquered 
it back from them. Tne M'ahjnsrlmnlakalpa describes Narasihgha 
Gupta simply as Purvadesakah and Kumaragupta II as the 
“ powerful lord of the Gaudas — a fact which shows that Malwa 
was outside the Gupta empire from 467-476 A.D. and that Budha- 
gupta was the first to (*onquer it sometime about 484 A.D.-4S5 A.D. 
being the date of the Eran epigraph.® Budhagupta succeeded in 
rehabilitating the administration of Malwa on sound lines. He 
appointed Surasmicandra to act as his viceroy over the territories 
between Narmada and Jamna and entrusted the warlike brothers 
Dhanyavisnu and Matrvisnu with the administration of Malwa 
proper. The vigour and virility of his reign commanded respect 
on all sides and the Maitrakas &f Valabhi remained contented with 
the title of SenSpati, showing thereby their subservience to 
imperial authority. The succession of the handsome and easelov- 
ing Dev^iseua ( 485-490 A. D. ) to the Vakataka throne facilita- 
ted the task of Budhagupta to a great extent. 

All these triumphs were signalized by the resumption of 
silver currency which proclaimed the restoration of imperial 
authority in the central and Western territories of Malwa and 
Gujrat. The reverse of these silver coins represents a peacock 
with wings outspread and a circular legend beautifully epitomi- 

1 cf. the Damol^'^r; ur coi^per phite inscriptions No. 3 and 4 Epigraphia 
Indica Vol. X.V. 

2 Ep. Indica Vol. XX. 

of. the oxpressi('n Fleet : Corpus No. 22. 

^ of. Saletore : Life in the (Uipta Age ch. I, 

Fleet: Corpus No. 19. 
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zes the great achievementB of the emperor “ Sri Budhagupta, 
after conquering the earth, conquers heaven. ' ” 

An attempt has been made by Dr. K. P, Jayaswal to identify 
Budhagupta with Prakasaditya of the coins on the ground that 
there is a ‘ V ’ sign beneath the king’s arm and the Manjuirlmi'da- 
kalpa gives “ V ’-initialled ” as the name of Budhagupta. ® But 
we have seen that the Bhavisyottarapurana expressly mentions 
Prakasaditya as the imperial title of Puragupta and there is no 
reason to disbelieve the veracity of this statement. However, the 
matter remains subjudice. 

Budhagupta was'a donor of Nalanda and his* rule was tolerant 
towards all creeds. 

§ 7 § Vainyagiipta Dvudaiadilyu alim 
TathUgatagupta ( 496-507 or 8 A. D. ) 

According to Hiuen-Tsang the son and successor of Budha- 
gupta was Tathagatagupta. On the other hand the Gunaighar 
inscription^ dated 507 A. D., reveals the identity of a king 
Vainyagupta who granted, from his victorious camp at Krpura, 
at the request of his feudatory Maharaja Rudradatta, some lands 
in the village of Kuntedadak in Uttaramandala for the 
maintenance of a Buddhist vihara. Some clay seals ^ discovered 
at Nalanda designate this Kin'g as Maharajadhiraja and the 
reading ‘Vainya’ in place of ‘Candra’ on the heavier coins of 
Archer type, proposed by D. C. Ganguly, ® demonstrates that he 
was an imperial ruler, assuming the title of Dvadasaditya and a 
prosperous king as the weight of his coins indicates. It is clear 
therefore, that from 496-507 A D. the political scene was 
dominated by Vainyagupta and that Hiuen-Tsang mistrans- 
Iiterated his name as Tathagatagupta. Otherwise Tathagatagupta 
remains a riddle to us, for there is no room for him anywhere. 

Vainyagupta, though outwardly perfect in Imperial prestige 
and paraphernalia, was destined to preside over the liquidation of 
the G upta empire, so laboriously knit together by this illustrious 

* Jayaswal: Imperial History of India ; Introduction P. 38. 

” Indian Historical Quarterly ( 1930 ) P, 53, 561. 

Archaeological Survey of India ( 1930-34 ) Pt. I P, 230, 249 

‘ Indian Historical Quarterly ( 1933 ) P. 784. 
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predecessor Budhagupta. To begin with, there was a formal 
division of the empire as a* result of which the Gaudas so far 
faithful to the Gupta-i, seceded from the Imperial realm. The 
Manjusrlmulakalpa says *• “ after that will follow a mutual 

partition amongst them. These Gaudas, of furious spirit, will 
precipitate the separation. ^ Dr. Jayaswal thought that the 
text speaks of a partition between Bhanugupta, who ruled in 
Malwa and Tathagatagupta who ruled in the eastern regions.^ 
This view is contradicted by Hiuen-Tsang, who describes Bala- 
ditya, identified by Jayaswal himself with Bhanpgupta, as the 

I • 

snccessor rather than a contemporary of Tathagatagupta. 

This separation relates, in fact, to the assumption of indepen- 
dence by Gopacandra, as Vijayasena inscription subscribes him- 
self as a feudatory both of Vainyagupta and Gopacandra, show- 
ing thereby their contemporaneity and independent status. The 
Eastern, Southern and South-WeBtern Bengal i. e. the Vardha- 
mSna Bhukti, seceded from Western and North- Western Bengal 
i. e. the Pundravordhana bhukti. Tlie former declared independence 
under Gopacandra, whereas the latter adhered to Gupta sioverei- 
gntij \mt\l the last days.^ Gopacandra was succeeded by Dhanna- 
ditya and Samacaradeva Narendraditya, who are known from 
5 inscriptions discovered at Kotalipada‘‘ in the district of Farid- 
pura and one in Burdwan itself. These kings adopted the impe- 
rial title of Maharajadhiraja and issued gold coin's as marks of 
their power and independence. 

Analogous to this disruptive scene were the events in the 
west The Maitrakas so for satisfied with their pjsition as impe- 
rial Senapatis now formally declared indeperubmce and Drona- 
siihha assumed tlie title of Mahfiraja, As a fine dramatic irony, 
the emperor Vainyagupta himself attended tlie coronation and 
with his own hands crowned Drouasiihha.'^ 

Jayaswal: Imperial History of India Introduction P. 30. 

S 5th Daraodarpur ins. dated 543 A. D. 

^ edited by N. K. Bhattasali in Ep. Indica Vol. XVIII. 

• AUna Inscription, Fleet : Corpus, No. 38. 
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Ifi the south the Vskatakas became assertive. Devasena abdi- 
cftted in favour of his son Harisena who was a great conqueror and 
claimed victories over Lata, Avanti, Trikuta, Konkan, Kuntala, 
Andhra, Kalihga and Kosala. The Punjab was coming gradually 
under the heels of the Hunas. Udyotanasiiri in his Kuvalaya- 
mala speaks of srI Toraraya ( Toramana ) on the Candrabhaga, 
at whose court dwelt Acarya Harigupta of the Gupta dynasty as 
his preceptor. Devagnpta, of the same dynasty, and a great 
poet became liis pupil. This shows not only how the Guptas 
themselves were playing into the hands of the enemy, but also 
how the sapient invaders were accepting the Indians as their 
preceptors, in order to give them a soporiphic. 

We are in possession of some coins of Gupta kings unknown 
from any other source e. g. Jayaprakanda Yasas and Virasena 
Kramaditya etc. Evidently these scions of the Imperial family 
tried to carve some principality and usued ^tbeir own coinage. 
This is another instance of the internal dissolution of the Guptas. 
Adding to this list the embryonic greatness of the Maukharies 
and Puspabhuties we get a clear picture of the fumbling of the 
Gupta empire under Vaniyagupta. 

§ 8 § Bhonugupta Baludihja TI ( r>07-fjl0 A, D, ) 
and the mcond Huna Invasion. 

Under these circumstances Bhanugupta ascended the throne. 
Taking the opportunity by the forelock, Toramana swooped down 
into central India and inflicted a decisive defeat on Bhanugupta 
at Eran ( 510 A. D. ) Bhanugupta offered a desperate resistance 
and proved him as brave as Partha on the field of battle. His 
general Goparaja also fell fighting valiantly. Yet the day was lost 
and Bhanugupta beat a retreat towards Eastern Bengal.’ Tora- 
mana pursued him up to Pataliputra. The Manjusrlmulakalpa 
gives lucid details of this raid : 

The great king “ H-initialled coming from the west 
reached as far as the bank of the Ganges in the East. That great 
monarch, Sudra by^ caste and possessed of great prowess and 
armies, took hold of that position ( bank of the Ganges ) and 

I cf. ManjustimlElakalpa 
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commanded the country round about. That powerful king then 
invested the town called Tirtha in the Gauda country. 

Here a new element was introduced in the cauldron of 
politics. Bhanugupta had a son who later came to be known as 
Frakataditya. He was of refractory nature and his conduct was 
throughout rebellious. So be was imprisoned by Goparaja, the 
generalissimo of the empire, by an order of Bhanugupta and 
for 17 years continuously he languished behind prison bars.® 
Now in the hurly-burly of the Huna invasion, he was some* 
how released and, incognito^ of a trader, he enjtered Tirtha with a 
merchant in the dead of night. As the next day dawned, he was 
apprehended and Toramana, with great perspicacity, installed 
him on the Gupta throne at Pataliputra, as the titular gupta 
sovereign, under his own ferule.® Having, thus, safely entrenched 
his authority behind the legitimacy of Frakataditya, ToramSna 
returned westwards to look after the affairs of his state. But as 
he cooled his heels at KasI, he fell ill unexpectedly and expired. 
In his last moment he summoned his son Mihirakula to his 
bedside and appointed him as his successor ^ ( 511 A. D. ). 

Toramana was a very wise ruler. He accepted Harivarnian 
as his preceptor and restored a iGupta scion on the throne of 
Pataliputra. He also enticed officers like Dhanyavisnu to his 

' the text is I 

\ 

qfr r %rr; 1 

Id# ^ (I — 57, 

The relevant text is 

am qiSt^i =q | 

=q aq^a: ii 

^ Mafijusrimillakalka ; Game pag,io. 
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side and remained tolerant in religious and administrative 
affairs. 

His foresiglii;, cool-mindednesB, diplomacy and conciliatory 
attitude wajs greatly responsible for the establishment of Hiina 
regime in India. 

S 9 S Mihirakula and ilte liuna inlerlude 
( 511 A. D — 528 A. D. ) 

Mihirakula was brave, warlike and ferocious. His ambitions 
were insatiable and iris idiosyncracies bordered on lunacy. Rash 
to the point of madness, erratic, arbitrary and tyraiinical, ’ be 
possessed no virtue of liis father and made the Kuna name 
dreaded throughout tiie length and breadth of India. The result 
was a powerful upriBing of the people which swept away the last 
traces of Huna rule from this country. 

Mihirakula started on a campaign of coiuiuest after his 
accession. Kal liana in his Kajtarahgipl names some of his 
conflicts in Ceylon and South India- “ The people of nocturnal 
habits, seeing his forces at a distance, from the houses of Ceylon, 
trembled to think of another invasion of Ramacandra. In 
return, he ( Mihirakula ) routed the kings of Cola, Karnata, 
Lat^ etc. as an elephant in rut^ does the horses by his very 
smell. After thus subjugating the whole of India, Mihirakula 
diverted his attention towards Bhanugupta, who did not pay 
any tribute and was preparing in the marshy lands of Bengal for 
the final contest. Hiuen-Tsang tells us how Mihirakula hotly 
pursued BS-laditya II, whose retreating column lured the invading 
forces with the interiors of eastern spaces and thus when they 
were cut from their base of operations, fell back with a swing, 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on them. Mihirakula himself 

^ Cf. Manju^rimlilakalpa : 

mil ^ I 

® The original text is 

— Bajataraiiuitii 1 2&9, 300 
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was taken priFoner but he appsalerl to the clemency of Baladitya^s 
mother, and she remonstrated with her son to forgive the lift of 
the fugitive. A treaty was patched up in virtue of which 
Mihirakula was allowed to rule in Kasbmere and the rest of 
India was freed from his j'oke. in Kashmere, he was pounced 
upon by the sweeping armies of Yasodharman Visnuvardhana and 
was finally extirpated. * 

But the Huna menace was not completely staved off, for 
Isanavarman Maukhari had to conquer and defeat them and 
Rajyavardhana Jiad to act as lion for tjie deerlike Huna. ^ 
Finally they were merged* in Hindu society as Gurjars. ^ 

Baladitya IT also did not long survive to enjoy the fruits of 
this victory. His mission of life having been fulfilled and liis 
motherland been freed from the foreigners, he look to asceticism 
and ended his life by practising Sarnadhi. The puppet Praksta- 
ditya, surrounded by his carpet-Knights, continued his mock- 
paramountcy at KasI, while the stage was dominated by another 
aggressive figure— Yasodharman Visnuvardhana. 

§ 10 § Yasodharman the dictator of India 
K cir 530—540 A. D. ) 

About the origins of Yasoi^haraian we do not know much. 
All that we know about him is that he was a national hero, a 
valiant warrior and a staunch Brahmanist dictator who restored 
the Vedic religion, cleared the land of the traces of foreigners 
and chastised the royal quizzlings, who by their mutual squabbles 
luxurious tastes, jeopardized the integrity and independence of 
India.^ Hailing from lowly origins,^ lie raised the banner of 

I As shown from a reference in the Mandasore inscription 

I ; Corpus No. 33. 

cf. the epithet given to him by Bdoa in Hursacaritam, 

^ See P. C. Bagohi's Presidential address to the Ancient India section 
of the Indian History Ojcgress held at Aligdth. He proves his theories 
with the help of Chinese phonology. 

— Maiidsore inscription, Fleet : No. 33. 

® As indicated by the line 

» 

18 Anuals, B. U, R. 1. J 
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Indian liberation and with the forces that gathered round him 
conquered countries not enjoyed before even by the Guptas and 
invaded lands, which the chiefs of the Hunas could not penetrate. 
Further, homage was tendered to him by chieftains from the 
river Lauhitya to Mount Mahendra and from the Himalaya to 
the Western ooeanJ Even Mihirakula paid him oboisance by 
touching bis feet with his forehead. 

Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in one of his important writings identi 
tied Yasovardhana with Kalki avatara mentioned in the Purarias. 
His arguments are so convincing and decisive that it seems 
useless to question them her©.^ Yasodharman according to the 
identification was born at Sambhala in Rajputana and his mission 
was the extinction of the Mleccbas."*' One noteworthy feature of 
his campaigns was that the Brahmarias, finding their religion 
and culture in danger, took arms by the tens of thousands and 
swelled the ranks of Yasodharman. It is an edyfing instance of 
the BrShmapas^ love of his race and religion and hfs readii]e.ss to 
make utmost sacrifices for their defence. Naturally therefore, 
there was a restoration of Brahmanist religion. Vedic fires were 
again lighted and clouds of smoke, blackening the skies caused 
India to pour showers of rain, which produced flourishing 
harvests of grain.^ But Yasodharman could not perpetuate the 
result of his efforts by any sound system of governance. He 
was a lonely meteor, that flashed and vanished and left behind 
only a brilliant gleam of glory. After his passing away, the 
flame internecine feuds again croppea up. 


* cf 


^ Jayaswal: 
P. 145. 
of 

^ cf 

B of 


— Mandaaore f npcription, Fleet: No. 33. 
The historical position of Kalki, Indian Antiquary (1917) 

ibid, quoting Kalki Purapa. 

—Maudasor Inscription Fleet: Corpus, No. 35. 
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§ 11 § Prakataditya ( c/r. 540-5S7 A, D,) 

The reign of Prakataditya, the Francis Joseph of Indian 
history, was fraught with many changes in the history of the 
dynasty and the country. We have seen how he was installed by 
Toramana under his tutelage at Patalipntra. From 5l2 A. D. to 
540 A. D. the stnge w^as dominated by Mihirakula and Yaso- 
dlianiian r speclivcly. After rhe death of Yasodharman when tiie 
later Guptas, Maukharies, Puspabhuties, Maitrakas and many 
others struggled for paramountcy, Prakataditya also seems to 
have shown soi-^e activity. The Mahjii^rTmulakalpa gives an 
account of his recuperative endeavours. 

He will rule up to the sea in the East. Those situated in the 
valley of the Vindhyas and the Mleccha robbers on the frontiers 
will be under the control of “ P. initialled. All the provinces 
in the North and the valleys of Himadri will be ruled by this 
Ksatriya King. He will be an unrivalled king of Magadha, in 
the East upto the sea and the forest and in the North upto the 
Himalayas. 

We are also informed that he defeated the Kesari King 
of Orissa. 

But the suzerainty of India, could not remain in his hands. 
Under Kumaragupta III of the line of Later Guptas { 535-550 
A. D. ) the Maiikhari Isanavarman was defeated and Kumara- 
gupta declared himself to be the lord of the three oceans and as a 
trophy of his triumph burnt himself at Prayaga. After his end, 
Isanavarman again raised bis head, became emperor (550-555 A.D.) 
and worsted the Later Guptas, slaying their King Damodargupta 
on the battle-field. His successors Sarvavarmau ( 550-570 ) 
and Avantivar nan ( 570 A. D. ) were the acknowledged emperors 

‘ the text IS I 

trl n 5R11 

II — op, cit. P. 61. 

His reign over Magadha is vouched for by the DSmodarpur. C. P. inscrip- 
tion No. 5 dated 543 A. D. which speaks of 
... *,,3^ ( Ep. Indica. op. cit. b 
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both in the North and South. Prakataditya was reduced only 
to. a titular position. Towards Ahe end of his reign even 
those provinces which paid liim nominal respect fell oif one 
by one. The Tibetan version of the Mafijnsrlmiilakalpa goes on : 
“ The traitorous ones of the interior of the Vindbyas set them- 
selves up as independent rulvrs in the middle tract called 
‘ Interior ’ ( Dnrga ) Jaya the serpent ( Jayanaga ) conquered the 
people of the south east. Kesari ( of Orissa ) and Soma ( Sasahka 
Gaudadhipa ) became kings. ^ The same text sums up the 
career of Prakataditya as follow\s : “Born in prosperity, the 
King had luxuries up to his dotage. He will live for 94 years 
and die of sheer old age. ^ o 

The court of Prakataditya was the centre of learning 
and letters. His munificence earned him the resemblance of 
Kalpadruma. Thus outwardly keeping the pomp and panopoly 
of Saraudragupta and Vikramadifcya, he lacked in internal power 
and prestige and was fated to w'atch the spectacle of the gradual 
decline and fall of the Gupta empire for over half a century. 

§ 12 § VdjrafUhja ( 587-590 A. D. ) 

The death of Prakataditya w^as follovred by confusion and a 
chaotic conflict for the Imperial throne. One of the ministers 
proclaimed himself emperor but wuis assassinated after one 
week. * Then Vajra, mentioned by Hiaen-Tsang as the successor 
of Prakataditya and a, donor of Nalanda, solemnly became 
emperor and reigned for thre.' years. His end marked the close 

ft'-sTcTiq; i 

=5^1 I ““P- 62. 

^ 4 wniq; i 

4 qi'® »4nr n 

•4WIH ??fT fffT I 

II -'‘'P- ^it. P. O'i. 

( Jaya-swal’s paraphrase is given ). 

yarnaf.Iia Jnscriptioii { P'leot ; Corpus. No. 79 ). 

■i of ManjuKrimulsikalpa r] | —Op. cit. 
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of Imperial Gupta History and henceforth the realm of the 
Vikramadityas was engulfed in the Puspabhufci dominions, Rajya- 
vardhana assuming the reins of the state. 

S 13 § Reflections on the fall of the Gupta Empire 

In the foregoing survey we marked a gradually declining 
space-conception and a narrowing Weltanschauung. The Imperial 
titles which entailed the responsibility of maintaining an 
India-wide central state, became so cheap as to bo employed with 
impunity by petty chieftains and even by provincial governors. * 
The Asvamedha now became simply a showy masquerade. 
The people, in geimral had become sentimental and sensitive to 
aesthetic delicacies. They, loved fawn and flattery and sought to 
drown the cares and anxieties of the work-a-day world in the 
overflowing bliss of emotional pleasure. 

The Gupta empire was a pictorial pattern. Lavish praise, 
gaudy designations semi-divine pretensions, vainglorious pomp 
and ebullient grandeur v/ere its chief characteristics. Heredity 
rather than merit v/as the maxim of administration. Kings 
wanted glory, not earth. Kalidasa, the bard of Gupta Imperialism, 
had laid down, in his Raglmvamsa, the ideal of triumphal marches 
through the country solely with a view to exact tribute and alle- 
giance by an epic display of prowess. 

The triumph uf privilege over the society was complete. 
Idealization of religion and rigidity of social order imprisoned 
the forces of progress by defending obsolete traditions with 
vehemence. The Brahmanical Renaissance, which characterized 
the Gupta period ensured the superiority of the aristocrcy of 
state and letters over the plebian, business-like and artisan cate- 
gory of working people. 

Towards the end the rise of Buddhism made the kings inert 
and unenergetic. The teaching of the Buddha, which once 
formed a galvanising creed of action and propelled the indefati- 
gable energies of Asoka for the behoof of mankind, were now 
reduced to the intriente and prurient system of Mahayana, which 
i;roved a smoke-screen for the parasites and capitalists. The 
innate vitality and freshness of a nation thus gone, foreigners 
found in it an easy and wealthy prey to feast upon. 

1 Cf. the epithets applied to Phanyavisnu in the Eran epigraph. 

compare 

them with those of Samudragupta himself. 



MISCELLANEA 

AN IMPROVEMENT ON SAMKARA’S 

INTERPRETATION OF Br. Su. 11. i. 7. 

By 

Sf- RTNIVAS PlXlT 

In order fco prove his doctrine of Maya, Sarnkara lias strained 
the Br. Su. II. i. 7 too much. I want to sliow that he could 
have interpreted the Sutra otherwise, without any twisting of 

words, and yet coitld have made it subsorvient to his Mayiivada. 

* 

'the back ground of the argument Is this : In the Sutra No. 4, 
^ the Samkhya oppon3nt argues that 

Brahman cannot be the cause of tlie world. For, the world is 
admittedly impure and insentient while the Brahman is concei- 
ved to be pure and sentient. Surely, the effect cannot be in- 
herently different in nature from the cause. 

A reply is made to this objection in the Sutra No. 6, g, 

that as a matter of fact the effect is different from the cause. Not 
only this, if the effect were not different, in some respects at 
least, from the cause, the concex)t of causation would lose all 
meaning. For, the effect, in ordef to be effect, must be distinguisli- 
able from the cause ; and if it is distinguishable, it is different. 

Now a contingency occurs, which is stated in the first half of 
the Sutra No. 7. The contingency is this If the effect is different 
from the cause, there must be something absolutely new in the 
effect. And therefore this new factor could not have been 
existent before. 

But the creation of something absnbitely ne^v — tlie creation of 
something out of nothing, ^ toe arambbavatla of the Naiyayi- 
kas — goes as much, ag linsh S ahkiiraR' doctrhi? as ag iinst that of 
his Samkhya o, pmieiit. S.' mkara, therefore, wants to use the 
latter half of ihe "'Utra. ^ to av^ rt tois contingency. 

He says that the word mutra ( only ) of the Sutra implies that his 
negation of the opponent's assertion, * like cause, like effect ' is 
only a negation, without no real object to negate at all. 

I suppose, this is straining the word too much. It is hard to 
convince one that “ only negation directly implies* the un- 
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'reality of the object negated. Why should we not understand 
the Sutra in its prhna facie meaning as other commentators do*? 
And why not, ruorecver, when it directly supports the Maya 
doctrine ? 

I would expand the expression, thus : “ We have 

only negate 1 ( by the Sutra No. 6 ) what you assert, viz. the effect 
cannot be differofit from the cause. We have not ourselves posi- 
tively coininittcd to any doctrine either as regards the pre-exis- 
tence or otherwise of the effect before prodactiou, Our solution 
of the difficulty will come in due course in the Sutras, 

STs^iJyrT^T^, etc. ” Will not this rendering he 
more in consonance with the wording of the Sutra, and be quite 
helpful to Samkara in elaborating his Mayavada? 


SOME ARGUMENrATlVE FAULTS IN THE 

BHAGAVADGITA 

By 

Shkinivas Dixit 

The Gita is not a liarmonious development of one single 
contra! doctrine. Even supposing that it has to expound a uni- 
tary thesis, the Karmayoga for instance, the work as a whole is 
not a well-knit consistent piece of argument. Each succeeding 
verse does not logically evolve out of the preceding one ; nor is 
each chapter a necessary forward step in the development of 
argument. The verse HI, 36, for instance, is as arbitrary an inser- 
tion as anything can be. Tim beginnings of chapters ten and 
thirteen have similarly no connexion whatever, not even verbal, 
with the close of the preceding chapters. 

Is Action ohiigafory after self- reali sat ion ? 

A very important fault in argumentation, however, relates to 
the teaching of Karma Yoga. No doubt the Gita categorically 
• enjoins the course of action without attachment to the fruit 
thereof, whether it be its sole and central teaching or not. But 
what is the argument ? Time and again, the Qlta reiterates that 
work done with a spirit of non-attachment has no binding force. 
Granted ! But it does not follow that it must be done. There is 
no harm* if you do work disiDterestedly , but why do it at all? 
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Ope may not do it as well. What is proved is that one ought not 
necessarily to abandon work. The author of the Gita, however, 
intends to prove that the course of disinterested work is better 
than that of leaving work altogether ( 

). This he has never been able to prove. 

For, the task is impossible firstly on account of the under- 
lying philosophy of the teachings of the Gita. It asserts that the 
highest good of life is liberation which is equated with the realisa- 
tion of the identity of the individual self and the universal self * 

( or the Lord ). If -'this realisation is the higjissf good, then there 
is no point in saying that the course of action after liberation is 
better ( ) than a course of total inaction. How can there 
be anything better than the highest good? The creed of libera- 
tion as the highest good of life and the obligatory programme of 
a worldly life with disinterested work ill go together. To an 
extent, the situation would have been saved if disinterested work 
were asserted to be the necessary means of self-realisation. But 
even this would not have been a complete solution. For, the real 
question is, why should one act compulsorily after self-realisa- 
tion. Sarhkara, though be may not be faithful to the text of the 
Gita is yet quite faithful to* the inexorable logic of its 
fundamental assumption. The plain truth is that the conclusion 
of the Karma Yoga doctrine cannot stand on the premises that 
liberation is the highest good of life. But the Gita, bound as 
it is to the Hindu dogma to that effect, is loath to leave it. 

Is Disinterested Action Superior to Inaction after Self -realisation ? 

Let UB now see how the GUa tries to prove the superiority 
( and hence the absolute binding nature ) of the course of dis- 
interested action over lliat of inaction after self-realisation. One 
of the arguments is that one can never succeed in absolutely 
avoiding action of some kind or other. (sTT^ 

). But this can never prove that one ought to insist 
on doing acts. Natural inevitability does not prove moral 
obligatoriness. One may prefer inaction, or least action, for the 

^ Thus, the union with the Lord is called cft or ; ^he Lord 

is identified with the universal self in the verse XV, 17 ; that this highest 
goal of life is identical with self-realisation is clear from the lines, 
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matter of that, even though oue finds oneself compelled to act. , 
I'he other consideration which the (?flta puts forth is about the 
solidarity of the world ( ), But once it 

is asserted tV.at the highest good consists in liberation, all such 
considerations are penniless. Surely, nothing can by its addi- 
tion make l)etter what is admittedly the highest good. 

It may be argued that though liberation is the highest good 
for the individual, the individual should not stop at it. It would 
be selfish and therefore immoral. The Gita ideal is more catholic. 

It conceives of a cMleciive moksa 

» 

Plausible as this argument may seem, it misses the very 
essence of the concept of siunmum bonum or the highest good, 
if anything is declared to he the lughest good, then there is no 
sense in saying that it is the liigliest good for some one indivi- 
dual and something else is the highest good for some one else. 
Assuming that \nj liberation is the highost good, then it is the 
duty of everj’ body else to achieve my liberation. If this were 
not admitted, it would follow that several different things, i. a 
the liberation of several individuals, are each of them the sole 
goods — an absolute contradiction. 

I am not suggesting that per^^?onal liberation is the highest 
good. But the GHa admits it, and 1 only point out that if it 
does so, it cannot consistently argue that Karma Yoga is superior 
to a life of inaction after self-realisation. 

Formal Inconsisiendes in Some IMinor Arguments 
From the verse 11. 11 onwards, Sri Krsna is trying to prove 
the immortality of the soul presumably to induce Arjuna to take 
to arms. Now supposing that he carried conviction home to 
Arjuna about the immortality of the soul, the latter may well 
ask, “ Granting that I really do not kill my cousins by destroy- 
ing the vestures of their souls, why should I yet perpetrate the 
misery, phenomenal though it may be, rather than avoid it? 

We see a greater fault still. Verse IL 25 says that since the 
soul is imperishable, Arjuna need not much worry over physical 
death of any body. So far so good. But then follows a logical 
bravado. Sri Kreiia asserts that his conclusion, that physical 
death nef^d ivei be lamented over, holds good even if his premis6> 
viz. that the soul is imperishable, is not assented to ( Verse IL 26 X 

19 [ Ann&lji, B. O* R. I. j 
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And what is the reasoning V g€r 3T?JT ^ 

(11.27). Now, is this really the other alternative which it 
pretends to be ? Certainly not. If the dead shall certainly rise 
again, then it is not real death. The imperishability of the soul 
is assumed and implied. But the wording, 3^^ RrgsTTcT 
iTrtr% creates the impression that Sri Krsna is proving his 
conclusion even by accepting, for argument's sake, the contrary 
of his original premise. Bui wo see that all that is a camouflage 
of words. 

" Other Minor Fallacie,^ '' 

From the verse I. 40 onwards there is a chain of causes and 
effects. I want to point out only the formal inconsistency, and 
not the material falsity or otherwise, of the causal relation 
established therein. It is argued “ Because of the extinction of 
a race, the long-standing religious customs peculiar to that race 
come to an end. On account of this destruction of dharma, 
adharma^ makes an inroad. ( What a new step in the reasoning 1 ). 
Due to the invasion of adharma, the women of the family are 
polluted. Due to this there occurs a mixture of castes, and this 
mixing is a veritable hell 1 Then comes a great pelitio 
principle : — “Because of these fauits which culminate in a mixing 
of castes, the long-standing ancestral customs come to an end. 
The attentive reader will her© detect a repetition of an earlier 
link in the same causal chain. What is once asserted to be a 
cause cannot be later an effect in the self-same non-cyolic order. 

From the verse 11. 62 onwards there is a similar chain. Hero, 
the formal consistency is obvious, but the empirical connection 
that is said to be existing in the adjacent links of the chain is 
questionable. It is said that “ by contemplating on the objects 
of enjoyment, one cultivates an attachment for them ; from this 
there arises a strong desire for enjoying the objects ; from this 
desire ( i. e., if the desire is thwarted anger is likely to be 
developed. All this can well be granted. But we must seri- 
ously doubt the correctness of the three steps that follow, viz., 
and Can we give plausible meanings to 

these three terms in order to show that they are the psychological 
stages, each following in order, on the way to complete moral 
degeneration ( ) ? I gravel'y doubt. 



PATTABANDHA AND KIRlTA 

By 

Helen m. Johnson 
( Chicago, III ) 

In the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume' Mr. Rarabhadra 
Ojha has an article, “ Kirlta-mukuta, in which be decides that 
kirlta is a kind of mukuta. He also discusses patia ( — patta- 
handha ) and say!^ : Patta must be something almost as good as 
kirlta and a thing to be worn in some cases with and in others 
without kirlta. 

In this connection there is an interesting reference in Hema- 
candra^s Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 10. 11. In a detailed account 
of the feud between Pradyota of Avantl and Udayana of Vltabhaya 
he describes the capture of Pradyota by Udayana who branded 
Pradyota^s forehead with the words ** dasipatir, with reference 
to an earlier abduction of a slave-girl by Pradyota. Subsequently 
they were reconciled and “ Udayana made a pattabandha which 
concealed the brand on his (Pradyota’s) forehead. From that 
time a pattabandha indicated ^the majesty of kings. Formerly 
they wore a kirlta • and nothing else ( eva ) as a head-ornament 
( maulimamjanam )} 

It is evident from this passage that Hemacandra, at least 
meant by paitadandha a ' fillet, ^ ‘ diadem, ' worn around the 
forehead in contrast with a head-dress worn higher on the head. 


> R. G. Bhandarkar Comraemoration Volume, Poona, 1917, Pp. 433 ff, 
8 10* 11.582. 8 10.11. 600-01. 



NOTE ON CH4NDAVADIMSAYA 
By 

R. N. Gaidhani 

The Btory of Bambhadatta occurriog in the Jain Uttara- 
jjayanasntta, is retold by several Jain commentators and writers 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Tlie version of the story given by 
Devendragani alias NemiclnindrasuTi begins with — “ 

Lanmann, ^ Jarl Charpen- 
tier, ® Prof. Paolini,’^ Prof. Jacobi,' Irof, Meyer® and other 
Western Scholars who have an!\otated, translated or dealt in any 
way with the story have taken to lie the proper name 

of the king of the city of Sorna. Indian ScholaRi like Ilavgovind 
Sheth, Pi of. A. N. Upadhyo,® Prof. V, M. ibialni/Muave followed 
the western lead. In his edition of ‘ Bainbhadatto ' Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya suggested a new meaning of the word, l ie tjanslates the 
word ‘‘ A king whose emblem ( ) was ( moon ) 
and explains — “ Every person horn in tlie fanniy had iiis name 
ending with But his translation dors not warrant this 

explanation. He seems to liavo based his ' explanation on the 
name of the prince 

Nowhere in the Jain or Hindu mythology do we come across 
such an awkward name as The word, on the face of 

it, seems to be an adjective descri\v^ig the king. The name oi the 
king, having no connection with the main narrative seems to be 
purposely omitted. This lei me to disc.ord the translation of the 
Western Scholars. The* same reus^m lod me to (lismisB Dr. 
Vaidya's explanation. 

In the iiiscriptioDB, both Sanskrit and Prakrit, we have such 
forms us etc. Taking a cue from it, 

I for one suggest a new and better explaiiation. The word 
should now he translated p.s — wlio was the crest 
jewel ) [ of the family J of tlie moon ( ). The whole 

is explained by the Sanskrit word 

The name of the capital also lends sii])poi’t to my 

explanation. 1 hope tiiat scholars will appreciate this new 
rendering. 

1 “ Die Legendo von Citta and Sambbuta ’* Vienna 0. i. Vol. V and VI. 

^ '‘Comn). on Uttarajjay ansntta ” ( xiii ). 

“ La rovolla di Bambhadatta ” J. of Italian Oriental Society, 

^ SEB. Vol. XXII and XIV. •'* “ Hindu Tales ” London 1009. 

6 ** Bambhadattachariya ’. Sk. and Prakrit Jain Lit. Series No, 4, 1940. 

’ Bambhadattachariya ; Prakrit Granthamala Series No. 8. 
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1 HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
IN SANSKRIT — By Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, JM.A., 
I.E.S,, The Kuppuswami Sastri Research lustifcute 
Madras, 1945, Price Rs. 2 

The subject of literary criticism in Sanskrit has not so far 
attracted the attenj:ion it deserves, in spite o/ the fact that in 
sheer mass and number, in range and sweep, the Alarhkftra 
works claim an equal place, if not higher, with works on other 
branches of Indology. It is, therefore, most encouraging to find, 
that the late Prof. Sastri, the doyen of Sanskritic studies in the 
South, thought it fit to choose this subject for a course of four 
lectures delivered under tlie auspices of the Annama.lai University 
in 1931. In the first of these, he discusses the new way of 
literary criticism recognized by modern criticism as ■“ new- 
oriticism It does not look upon the critic as a judge who is to 
pronounce judgment, but looks upon him as “ a sensitive soul 
detailing his adventures amojig mcisterpieces of art. The 
exponent of neo-criticism in the West-described as impres- 
sionistic critic — has this against him that he thrusts his own 
personality, his own ego more than necessary upon the view of 
his readers, he seeks to substitute himself in place of the poet. 
But the neo-critic may say that this is better than substituting 
history or metaphysics or politics or biography. He at least 
endeavours to redream the poePs dream, to relive the life, and it 
may be said in his favour that he strives to replace one work of 
art by another. This is the central idea in neo-criticism— ‘that 
art can find its alte7' ego only in art. Genius and Taste are 
inseparable phases of the same art. 

From the oldest writers to Anandavardhna and Abhinava- 
gupta, Indian poets and critics have realised, achieved and 
established a synthesis between these two phases of the poetic 
art, viz. creation and criticism. The concept of synthesis has 
always played a very important part in all phases of Indian 
Oulture'—in religion, philosophy, no less than in the realm of art. 
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Another glorious synthesis in the realm of art achieved by 
Sanskrit literary criticism is the synthesis of Law and Liberty^ 
rendered possible through the recognition and acceptance of the 
principle of suggestion. All expression is art. All 

speech has three distinct elements — expression, suppression and 
impression and suggestion is impression through suppression. 
The life of speech consists in this suppressed element and the 
greater the life that art has, the greater is the suppressed element 
in it. On the part of the artist there is much scope for anti- 
cipatory imagniation, and on the part of thQ^.Salmkiya there is 
scope for anticipatory realisation, and poetic expression is a 
bridge which carries the art from the Kavti to the Sahrdaya, Law 
in the realm of poetic art reduces itself to the numerous literary 
rules— -and Liberty is the principle which determines the free 
play of the artist’s genius. What harmonizes the attitude of the 
poet and the attitude of the critic is Vyanjana or suggestion in 
the absence of which either art will groan under the dead 
weighfc'ofihe doctrines of literary appreciation or it will run 
riot. Ihis principle has also made it possible to achieve a 
beautiful synthesis between speech and thought, sound and 
sense — ^abda and Artha. If speech fulfils its purpose, there 
ought to be some amount of suppression. Hence naturally 
thought is wider than speech— in the field of art they are never 
co~extensive. This great synthesis of form and content is the 
greatest of our achievements in the realm of art — and we have 
been able to achieve it through the doctrine of Vyafijana. 

What, the author asks, at the beginning of his third lecture, is 
the secret of this Vyanjaua-tbe pivotal doctrine round which the 
whole subject of art criticism in Sanskrit revolves ? Is it an 
element of novelty ? What is suppressed and let out may appear 
novel, may be envisaged with a certain outlook of freshness. There 
is again scope for some sort of intellectual quest in the process of 
Vyanjana — quest provided it leads to conquest. But the fact is 
that Vyanjana makes it possible for art to relive its life in itself 
through a purely artistic process and to find its fulfilment and 
consummation in a definitely artistic purpose, Vyanjana is an 
extraordinary process -it is Lokottara—\t is essentially an 
artistic process, as it involves suppression not of the everyday 
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type but of the ag^reeable type— giving us an impression — not* the 
ordinary common place impression, which sentences give, but 'a 
delicate impressic n described as artistic thrill. This was emphasis- 
ed adequately by the Kasmirian critics under the leadership of 
Anandavardhana, a great exponent of the Dhvani School. 

In the fourth lecture — the author dilates upon the artistic 
purpose referred to above — which is Rasa. It enables you to feel 
that you have done with the formal distinctions of Gunas, 
Alamkaras, etc. It enables you to effect a synthesis of all 
these formal elernehts Jn Vakrckil— in one word it enables you to 
synthesise Law and Liherhj* While the exponents of the modern 
impressionistic school are iconoclasts, who committed the mis- 
take of supposing that complete liberty could be achieved by 
throwing away all laws, all conventions, all traditional restric- 
tions — forgetting that laws are the wings of poesy — the wings 
of artistic liberty or artistic beauty, the Indian art critic 
endeavoured to synthesise law and liberty through the aesthetic 
process of suggestion. Gums, Alamkaras, Ritis are not s*o many 
inhibitions, but are byways which could be connected and 
linked up with the high ways of literary criticism. 

Now in regard to the aihi of art, Romantic criticism 
emphasises the idea that Beauiy is its own excuse for its being. 
Through Vyahjana, through Aucitya or the synthesis of Adapta- 
tion, the two aims of art are harmonised— the moral aim and the 
purely aesthetic aim. If you follow up the highway of Rasa 
yon are led to that stage of completed blissful absorption, when 
all fetters of individuality are dropped and some universal 
element is revealed. This highway of Rasa is neither a subter- 
ranean highway nor an empyrean highway — but an essentially 
human highway, could you but connect it with your own 
instincts. 

Such in short is the gist of this very illuminating discourse 
and we must be grateful to the management of the Institute for 
giving us in this publication the ripe fruit of the vast erudition 
of the late Mahfcmahopadhyaya. 
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3 . RASARATNAPRA.DIPIKA OF ALLARAJA Ed by 
t Dr R. N. Dandekar for the Bharatiya Vidya Granthavali, 
No. 8, 1945, Rs. 2 As. 13 

The value of the edition does not lie in the contribution it 
makes to our knowledge of Rasa, for it is a very elementary 
treatise on the subject, unblushingly borrowing or paraphrasing 
its main sources viz. the Natyasastra of Bharata and the Dasa- 
riipaka of Dhanahjaya. The treatment is lucid and systematic, 
and the illustrations chosen are not only apposite, but are as sucli 
fine specimens of poetry ; and as Dr. Dandekar remarks ‘‘Brevity, 
methodical treatment of the subject, anci absence of unnecessary 
diffuseness render this work quite suitable for a beginner 
Dr. Dandekar's very critical introduction gives us a very close 
analysis of the contents of its six chapters : next, the date and 
identity of Ailaraja are discussed, and lastly the critical apparatus 
available for the edition is stated The notes at the end mention 
borrowings from the main sources and also the numerous paral - 
lelisms with other works. Tlien follow three appendices giving 
a list of wmrks and authors mentioned by name in the wmrk, 
illustrative stanzas from the RRP found in Da^arupaka, KSvya- 
prakS-sa and Sahityadarpana, and, an alphabatical index of verses 
cited in the RRP. The work is a model of editing giving evidence 
of the great diligence and conscientious application of scholar- 
ship which regards nothing as beneath its notice. 


3 THE MUDRARaKBASANATAKAKATHA OF MAHA- 
DEVA Ed. by Dr. V. Ragbavaii. The Saraswati Mahal 
Series No, 1, 1946. Rs. 2/8 

This story of the world-famous play in simple Sanskrit prose 
is for the first time published from a single Ms. preserved in the 
MaharSja Sarfoji's Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore. The work 
itself is very insignificant; but the introduction prefacing the 
work, and twice as large as the work itself, is the most valuable 
t^art of the edition, Aftei giving the personal information about 
the author, Dr. Raghavan brings out points on which “ it cannot 
be said that Mah&deva was taiefuh enough to understand fully 
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the t(^t of , Vlsakhadatta 1'hen the story given cit l.eii^:th, 
followed by an account of over eleven dififereiit versions jtlie 
story, as given by, among others, Jagaddharo, AnantabhatlH., and 
as found in the Furruias, the Brhatkatha, and the Buddhist, 
Jain and Greek sources. At the end there are notes, textual, 
traditional and historical, followed by an alphabetical index of 
the names in the story. 

Like tlie Malatl-Madhavakatba, published by Prof. N. A Gore 
for the Oriental Book-Agency, Poona, this story in simple pro^o 
will serve the purpose of introducing the complicated plot of the 
play to the beginner>vho,js rather bewildered in the maze oi the 
multiplicity of incidents and their intricate interweaving in 
Visakhadatta’s drama ; it thus makes a useful addition to a new 
branch of ancillary texts, already opened up by Prof. Gore’s 
publication above referred to. Dr. Raghavan’s editing is 
thorough and masterly. 


4 Kamasuddhi, a one-act play ^ 

reprinted from Amrtavan! 1946, By Dr. V. Raghavan. 

This one-act play is based on a-n event supposed to have prece- 
ded the story of Kama’s setting* for the conquest of God Siva, 
narrated by Kalidasa in the third canto oi the Kumarasarnhhava. 
Dr, Raghavan displays iierein the same mythopeuie fertility of 
the Hindu mind “ which engendered witli trogical luxuriance 
the flowers, the vines and the weeds of fable ”, Kama meets his 
beloved in an unusual mood, who no more joys in his triumi)hs 
over Gods and mortals, and is filled with disgust at the immorality 
in the world for which her husband’s influence is chiefly 
responsible. Nor are the words of Madhii, the friend of Kama, of 
any avail. Rati would renounce this life and practise penance, 
and be no longer a party to the moral deterioration of the world, 
in which unwittingly she bad borne a part along with her 
husband— the Love God. She then practises hard penance, and 
lord Siva, pleased with her devotion, reveals himself to her. He 
advises her not to abandon her husband, but help him to 
attain a better nature. He promises her that he would soon so 
devise that the Love God would be emboldened to attack the Lord 
20 I Annals. B. O. R. I. ] 
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himr.erlf. Then he would be purified in a fire ordeal, so that his 
eafthly, gross nature would be burnt up and he would emerge a 
divine spirit of Love to attain which v.dll he well wmrth the 
ene’eavour of men • so purified Love would be one of the four 
ends of human exietence. Eati is pleased, and eagerly long ’, 
for the day when her husband would appear in this new 
, incarnation. 

Thus has Dr. Raghavan woven a pretty fancy and supplied a 
prelude to the story of the Kumarnsambhava. The language is 
full of the ochoes of^ Kalidasa and the dialogue buoid and lively. 


5 ASVAGHOSA by Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B.L, Ph.D., 

D. Litt,, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Monograph 
Series, Vol. L 

This 1 rlef Monograph on the life of Asvaghosa attempts to 
build up a connected ac30unt of the life and labours of Asva 
ghosa the great Buddhist poet brought up in the Theravada 
tradition. The Preface gives very briefly wliafc the author 
attempts in the five chapters of the book— viz. a brief survey of 
A&vaghosaV) writings, estimate of him as a man, as a poet, and os 
a d eacher, and ns one possessed of masterly powmr of delineation 
of human character and objects of nature. Every statement is 
I ubsianfciated by reference to Asvaghosa^s work and otlier 
Illative docunients, and it impresses us with its stupendous 
scbo^arsiiip, its grasp of details, its sense of accuracy, and iti; 
scrupulous regard for saying only what is historically authenti- 
cated, no more, no less. 

A mistake on page 36 may be pointed out ^ the word Ana- 
prasa is rendered as “ synonyms But this is just oversight 
and no more. 

This is altogether a pioneer attempt to reconstruct the life of 
the poet-philosopher from all available materia], and without 
the author’s deep study of Buddhist literature and thought, it 
would not have been possible for him to delineate with such 
cle.' mess the great personality of Asvaghosa, who is one of the 
inott outstanding teachers of Buddhism as it was at the dawn of 
the Cliristian Era. 
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6 KASHMIRI LYRICS -By J. L.Kaul 

This is a collection of 140 lyrics which represent the songs* of 
some five centuries. They have such a distinctive flavour each 
telling “ not merely of familiar matter of today, hut of eternal 
verities glimpsed through rugged experiences of life The 
author claims that “ here is a collection, a golden treasury ( if 
you will ) of Kashmiri lyrics which may not he found to include 
anything that has not a poetic feeling, sentiment or mood or 
beauty of word and phrase The music of the language and 
its rhythmic charjn are impossible to reproduce in translation— 
and if it is a lyric, “The very stuff of its experience, its substance 
or contents may suffer equally with the form ” ; for a lyric— as a 
moment’s monument, bears the stamp of the poet’s experience — 
its individuality, its unique mood and moment," which integrate 
music, rhythm and meaning of a poem It is impossible for 
one, not born to the language, to the music, rhythm and melody 
thereof, to give judgment on these specimens of lovely poetry : 
and yet it is possible to realise from the beautiful .English 
rendering of these songs of known and unknown singers— these 
antique strains — expressing the common aspirations of mankind, 
and the deeper yearnings of the soul, “ how one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin 


7 THE ANCIENT WISDOM OF WALES— By D. Jeffrey 
Williams, May 1945. Adyar Library 

The first section of this little book gives a few excerpts from 
Barddas • a collection of Druidic fragments and Triads published 
by the Welsh Mss. Society in 1862. Tlie second section deals 
with the 8yml)olism and philosophy implicit in these Triads and 
in the last section the path of spiritual attainment coming down 
from Druidic sources is outlined. The book will not interest the 
lay reader, but to the spiritualist and mystic the book will have 
a compelling attraction. 


C. R. Devadbar 
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THE HERITAGE OF KARNATAKA (in Relation to India) 
l>y Erof. Vi. 8, Mu^ali, M.A., IS, T. ( Satyasodhana Piiblish- 
iiH^ House, Fort, Banglore City. Ordinary, Rs. 4 ; Library 
Edition, Rs. 5 ) 

There arc many educated Indians who are not familiar with 
the literary and cultural wealth of any linguistic province other 
than their owm. There is a great ignorance among them about 
the greatness of ancient Karnataka, its historical imrortanoe 
and achievement. Very few people in other parts of India 
know even the name. of Karnataka. There is, therefore, a groat 
need for a proper presentation of the political and cultural his- 
tory of Karnataka to the public. During the last twenty years, 
some books on the history, language, literature and culture of 
Karnataka have appeared in English. The book, under review, by 
Prof. Mugali, a Kannada play-wright, poet, novelist, short story- 
writer and essayist, is a notable addition to the series of books 
on the subject In tliis handy volume, it has been shown that 
Karnataka built numerous empires in the past. Very few people 
know that the great empires of the Kadambas, the Calukyas, 
the Rastrakutas, the Yadavas, Vijayanagara and lilysore were 
all Kannada powers who showed high capacity for military 
organisation, conquest and consolidation. The boundaries of 
Karnataka then extended far in the north to the Godavari and in 
the south to tlie Kaverl. 

The main part of the work is made up of two seotions-the 
former, comprising of four chapters, is a rapid survey of the 
Ancient Karnataka. During the epic period, Karnataka took 
shape as a region and people, speaking the Kannada language of 
the Dravidiaii people. Kannada then stood for country, people 
as well as language. The second section, styled the Historical 
Karnataka, which forms the major portion of the volume contain- 
ing sixteen chapters, is devoted to a wide variety of interesting 
topics-Karnataka religion, social customs, martial and civic life, 
fine arts and literature through which a nation manifests its 
unique features of culture. 

The distiiictive and substantial contribution of Karnataka 
culture to India lies in its military skill, synthesis and harmony 
in religious and social matters, its full-fledged aesthef^io life, 
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and in its fine arts like architecture, sculpture, painting, music and 
dancing. Karnataka architectu*re is remarkable for iinmortalrS' 
ing in stone religion, legend, history, and contemporary life in 
the form of dance, dress and manners. The carvings in temples 
and caves are the expressions in stone of the grand conceptions 
of our ancients. Nor are the monolithic images of the Jaina 
Tirtharhkaras less worthy of note. Of these, the image of 
Gommateswara, at Sravanabelgola ( in Mysore State ), standing 
57 J ft. high on a hillock, is by far the most stupendous and the 
biggest open air statue in the whole of Asia. Fine chased work 
in silver and gold, very doMcate carving in sandal and ivory, 
wood-painting and clay-modelling are some of the distingiiish- 
ing features of Karnataka fine arts. The Karnataka style of 
music has “ set the fashion in music to the whole of India. 
Inaian religion and philosophy would look poorer if we take 
away from them the three great Acaryas of Kranataka — 
Sarhkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, the founders of Advaita, Visista- 
dvaita, and Dvaita systems of philosophy, and also the* names 
Vidyaranya and Sayanacarya. Karnataka was the inspirer of 
that school of devotion initiated by Sri Madhvacarya and 
followed by Vyasaraya, Purandardasa, Caitanya and numerous 
other saints. Haridasas ( the wandering singers ) of Karnataka 
carried the most profound truths in simple songs of devotion to 
every home. Karnataka has given to India great thinkers, 
dialecticians, expositors as well as poets of high order in the 
realm of Sanskrit and Prakrit. A chapter is devoted to the 
survey of Karnataka literature which brings to view not only 
Kavyas, works on poetics, prosody, grammar and lexicon, but 
also works on biography, medicine, science, mathematics, 
astrology and other sciences and arts. Karnataka has, to some 
extent, exorcised its influence on the language and literature of 
the sister provinces in India -Telgu and Marathi. The last 
chapter deals with the modern Kannada literature which has 
rendered signal service in the cultural unification of the province 
and the cultivation of genuine taste for Kannada literature. 

The author has rightly refuted the view of E. P. Rice, based on 
ignorance and half-knowledge, that Karnataka has “ contributed 
extremely little to the stock of i;be world^s knowledge and inspira- 
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tion and has shown convincingly by citing copious examples 
that Kannada literature has made a. genuine contribution to the 
literature ©f India and of the world, and does contain “that 
which stimulates hope and inspires to great enterprises In 
conclusion, the author ferverently liopes that ; 

“ Karnataka, which is to-day a medley of administrative 
units out up into divisions of the most awkward character, is 
sure to make a fuller contribution to India when its political 
and cultural aspirations are fulfilled and when the life of the 
province begins to flow in full tide 

The general treatment of the subject repeals the author^s 
intimate acquaintance with different aspects of the culture of 
Karnataka. The book is the outcome of long and laborious work 
in this field. Prof. Mugali has explored all the material 
available — epigraphic, documentary, historical and literary — and 
has quoted authorities profusely in support of his statements. 
The exposition of the subject is distinguished by clarity and 
conviction. Each chapter, precise, well-arranged, informative 
and instructive, is full of interest. The chapters on martial life, 
religious and social customs, fine arts, and literature cannot but 
fill one with admiration for the ancient glory of Karnataka. 
We may say, without hesitation, ’that there is no other book in 
English, giving such a lucid, synthetic and authentic account of 
a linguistic province within the brief scope of two hundred and 
odd pages. The book is supplied with an exhaustive and 
valuable bibliography and an index. The work, we are sure, will 
contribute towards a fuller knowledge of the national life of 
Karnatak and is worthy of study by all interested in fcha subject. 
Prof. Mugali is a pioneer in writing a book of this type, and if 
each linguistic province produces a volume on a similar model, 
ignorance and misunderstanding about provincial literature and 
culture will give place to mutual understanding and regard, and 
enrich, on the whole, the cultural history of India. 

Significantly, the work contains a brief Foreword by Mr. M.H. 
Krishna, Director of Archaeology, Mysore, with whose conclude 
ing remark, we wish to close the review ; 

“ Through this work, Karnataka will, I am sure, gain a 
popular place among the learned in the immediate future of 
” . S, T. Pappu 
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“ HISTORY OF GINGEE AND ITS RULERS By* R^ao 
Baluidur C. S, Sbryfiwasacliari, M.A ,, Professor of History, 
Annamalai University, pp. X + 625 Pui)lished by the 
University Annamalainaj^ar ; 1943. 

Gingee is an enchanting name in South Indian History. To 
ttie Maralhas it has a still greater fascination. Strategically it 
can be reckoned as one of the first ten forts in Indian History. 
During the five hundred yeans and more of its annals it has 
successively passed through Hindu, Muslim, Maratha, French 
and English hands au ^J .ience the material for»its history is to be 
found in more than half a* dozen languages. For doing proper 
justice to this material a man must be very versatile in various 
Oriental, European and Vernacular languages. The writer of the 
present monograph is well up in some but not all these languages 
with the result that half the material usei in this History is 
naturally copied frotn others’ works and is thus more in the 
nature of editing than writing in the original sense. To speak 
only of the Marathi material it has been very loosely kniT in the 
thread of the narrative. All the same the author gives long 

quotations from various authorities which form the raw material 
for the monograph and thus playes under obligation the future 

students of its detailed history. The construction of the narrative 
is anything hut compact, though the book may very well servo 
as a guide to the sources. A detailed Index coveiijig 90 pages 
as also the Bibliography together with illustrations and maps 
add to the vividness and utility of the book. 

T. S. S. 

SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THENAWWABSOF 

THE CARNATIC Vol. IV ‘Sawanihat-i-Mumtaz’ Translated 

By S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar. University of Madras,* 

1944. Price Rs. 4 or S. 7. pp. 301. 

This is a sumptuous volume on a rather trivial subject. 
The so called Nawwabs of the Carnatic were never Soverel#^ n 
Kings in the correct sense and their history is more of the nature 
of a dynasty than of the land over which they ruled. The present 
Volume covers the time when the administration bad passed into 
the hands of the English and tlips has no value than the history 
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of a family. The political questions connected with the transfer 
of power into the hands of tli6 English fall into the province of 
constitutional or international law )tnd the raising of these 
issues in this book is out of place, though it sheds a powerful 
light on the ethics of English usurpation of India, The last 
hundred pages are taken up by the detailed Index to the four 
Volumes in this series. 

T. a S. 


THE aiJI/rURAL HISTORY OF/lTiEvlllNDUB by Cliandro 
Chakravarty ; Puldished by Vijaya Krishna Brop. 81* 
Vivekananda Road, CalcuTa ; Pages 376; Size 7 y' x 5"; 
Price Rs. 8. 

Like all previous books of Mr. Chandra Ghakravarty the 
present volutiie contains much valuable information gathered 
from innumerable sources by continuous study and reflection. 
Mr. Ghakravarty correctly observes “ cidture is the inflorescence 
of various complex factors of race, race fusions, environment, 
land, climate, and the stimulating effect of actions and reactions, 
of foreign contacts. la acjjordance with this definition of 
culture the present ho deals wdth such to pics pertaining 
to Hindu (Jultnre as Arfs, Phllo'^oplni, Morals J.aiv, Medfciw^ 
Astronomy, Rdiyivas Festival^, Epics and the f^uivms, Dramas^ 
Economic life in Ancient India, I ndo~ Iranian contacts, Indo-Chnesc 
relation. Sex life in Ancient India, Cultivated Plants, and allied 
subjects. The author possesses a marvellous capacity for con- 
densing the results of his extensive reading for the benefit of 
bis readers. His books are not only highly informative to the 
lay reader but very suggestive to tlie research scholar as they 
are sure to widen liis vision with respect to the fields of his 
study. Every one interested in our ancient Indian heritage and 
culture should possess a set of Mr. Ohakravarty^s books which* 
are a veritable encyclopaedia of Indian Gultural history. We wish 
Mr. Ghakravarty many years of energetic intellectual life to carry 
on his unremitting toil in the field of Indian cultural historio- 
graphy. 


P. K. Godo 
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PARMAR inscriptions (in Dhar State ) 875-1310 A. D. 
by C. B. Lele, Department of Hibtory and Museum; 
Dhar State Historical Records Series ; Pages xvii + fOO ; 
Size 7" X 

It is a matter for pride that the present rulers of the Dhar 
State are fully conscious of the deep debt they owe to their early 
ancestors like Munja and Bhoja of immortal fame. It is, how- 
ever, an irony of circumstances that the image of the Inspiring 
Sarasvatl ( goddess of learning ) A. D. 1035 — worshipped by 
Bhoja in the §dradd Sadana should migrate to the British 
Museum, London afi^^ettle there. It is high time for the present 
rulers of Dhar to get this image back to Dhar and worship this 
Sarasvatl at Dhar, with its great literary traditions. King Bhoja 
in his motto verse found in many of his inscriptions considered 
Kingship ( vasudkUdhipatyam) as a “ fleeting cloud This state- 
ment is true for all time and for all nations. Verily Bhoja has 
become immortal not because of his conquests and achievements 
but because of bis learning and patronage to learning. Let our 
princes, potentates and ministers remember this simple truth. 
Literature is the very soul of a nation and we believe in the 
immortality of the soul. All civilizations of the world have 
immortalized themselves to the extent to which they have 
produced literature bearing on all aspects of life and culture. 

The small volume of inscriptions of the Parmar rulers of Dhar 
( A, D. 875-1310 ) with a Critical Introduction by Mr. C, B. Lele 
augurs well for the DJmr State Historical Records Series founded 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Dhar in 1943 on the auspioioue 
day of the 2000th year of the Great King Vikramaditya of Ujjain. 
The editor has added introductory notes in English to all inscrip- 
tions in the volume, either in Sanskrit or Prakrit. The last 
chapter contains pieces of numerous incomplete inscriptions and 
other pedestal iuscriptions on the Hindu and Jain images at 
Dhar, Mandu and other places in the Dhar State. An exhaustive 
table of contents together with a good index would have increas- 
ed the utility of the VQj.ume. Even as it stands the volume 
would be useful as a reference book to individual scholars. 

P. K. Gode 
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CATALOGUE OF THE ANUP SANSKRIT LIBRARY 
prepared by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and K. M K. Sarraa, 
M. O. L., Fasciculus II ( pages 101-200 ) ; Published by 
the Govt, of Bikaner, Bikaner, 1946, 

We welcome this second fasciculus of the Catalogue of the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, which contains many old and rare Mss. which 
have not yet been exploited by research workers in this country. 
Fatoiculus I of this Catalogue was published in 1944. We hope 
that subsequent Fascicules will be published now in a more 
expeditious manner than hitherto. At present the Mss. in the 
Anup Library are not lent out to scholar's cTi institutions outside 
Bikaner. We trust that the Govt, of Bikaner will lift up this 
ban against the use of their valuable Mss. by competent research 
bodies and individual scholars in this country. The Catalogues 
excite the curiosity of scholars but to lead this curiosity into 
critical channels the Mss. described in the Catalogues must be 
made available to these scholars under proper safe-guards. 
Scholars or institutions in this country are not rich enough to 
get the required Mss. in the above Library copied at their own 
expense, especially when these Mss. are required for casual 

historical research and not for editing purposes. 

♦ 

The Catalogue under review records information in different 
columns about each Ms. under the headings-General No., Serial 
No., Work, Author, No. of folia, Date, Owner, Remarks. In spite 
of these details the need of extracts of the beginning and end of 
each Ms. for the use of research workers still remains unfulfilled. 
We trust that the Bikaner Darbar will in the near future give us 
a complete Descriptive Catalogue of the Mss. recorded in the 
present Catalogue. The present fascicule begins with Ms. No, 1354 
and ends with No. 2705, Many of the Mss. recorded in this 
Catalogue are dated and hence very important for chronological 
studies. The example of the Bikaner Darbar in starting its 
different series of publications such as the Oanga Orienial Series^ 
the Sadul Oriental Series ( RdjaslMni and Hindi ) etc. is worthy of 
being followed by other states in Rajputana, owning valuable 
C3ileciioDs of Mss. and other historical records. 


P. K. Gode 
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VIRABHANUDAYA-KAVYAM of Madhava, edited (with 
Text and Translation into English) hj Mr. K. E. Lele 
and Pt. Ananfc ShSstri Upadhyaya with a Critical 
Analysis by Dr. Hirananda Shastri ( Published under the 
authority of the Rewa Darbar) with a Foreword by Diwan 
Bahadur Janaki Prasad, Rewa, Pages ( iv + 28 + 142 -f 
50 + viii); Size 6^" x 91 " 

It is curious that a historical publication of the present type 
should not reco^id the year in which it was published. The 
Preface to this book"* by Dr. Hiranand Shastri, dated 9th July 
1938, leads one to infer that this book was pulished in 1938. 
Of the four scholars connected with this book three viz. Mr. Lele, 
Dr. Shastri and Diwan Behadur Janaki Prasad have un- 
fortunately passed away ! As the book has been sent to the 
B. O. R. Institute by the recently founded Baghelkhanda 
Historical Records Commission for review, I have great pleasure 
in reviewing it owing to its unique character and historical 
importance. 

In 1935 I published two papers * on Virabhanu, the hero of the 
present poem. These papers established my contact with the late 
Diwan Bahadur Janaki Prasad, then Adviser to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Rewa, to whom must go the credit of bringing to the 
notice of scholars the unique Manuscript of the “ Virahhanudaya- 
Kavyam ", on which the present edition is based. This Ms. was 
sent by Janaki Prasad to Dr. Hirananda Shastri, who published 
in 1925 a Memoir on it called ** The Baghela Dynasty of Reiva ". 
This was followed by some criticisms on this Memoir by Prof. 
S. H. Hodivala. Dr. Shastri subsequently modified some of his 
views expressed in the Memoir and published in 1930 his article 
on “ Further Notes on the Baghela Dynasty of Rewa " in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

The unique Ms. of the poem is not altogether free from serious 
mistakes. The editors have, therefore, followed the cautious 
method of correcting only obvious errors without taking any 
undue liberties with the text. The Critical Analysis of the poem by 

Dr. Shastri in 28 pages is practically a critical introduction to 

— 

I See Calcutta Oriental Journal^ Vol II, pp. 197-199 and 251-258. 
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this edition and is very helpful in understanding the valuable 
historical information found in the poem. This information 
tallies with that supplied by Mussalman writers and hence trust- 
worthy-observes Dr. Shastri. The poem possesses considerable 
literary merit, as it evinces high descriptive power, characteristic 
of some of the historical Kavijas, that have come down to us. 

The Me. of the poem was written on Kashmiri paper at Benares 

( KUil ) in A, D, 1591 by one Tulasldasa, son of a Kayastha called 

Krsnadasa. There are two seals of Vlrabhadra on the first and 
« • 

last folio of the Ms. one of which mentv:)n«r^7ctor, and the other, 
Sultan Salim. Vlrabhadra was the grand-son of Virabhanu the 
hero of the poem. The Ms. appears to have been an heir-loom 
of the Rewa state and Vlrabhadra must have had a special liking 
for it as it gives an account of his own birth. The first seal is 
dated 965, obviously of the Hijri era, which is the 3rd year 
of Akbar^s reign, as Akbar ascended the throne in Hijri 963 
( A. D. 1556 ). The second seal is not dated but Is connected with 
Jehangir ( Sultan Salim ). According to Dr. Shastri, Vlrabhadra, 
was born about A. D. 1535 i. e. in the life-time of Virabhanu. The 
poem tells us that Humayun regarded Virabhanu as his brother 
and sent to him some presents on the occasion of the birth of 
Vlrabhadra. According to Dr. Shastri the poem was composed by 
Madhava, son of Abhayacandra, a Kayastha of noble descent, in 
A. D. 1555 to celebrate the birth of his patron^s grandson Vlra- 
bhadra. The poem is important as it gives the genealogy of the 
Baghela dynasty for several generations. I note with pleasure 
the reference to the celebrated musician Tanasena in this poem 
(X, 23, 26, 28 ). Dr. Shastri has done full justice to the historical 
contents of the poem in his masterly critical Analysis. 

All students of the history of the Rewa State owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Diwan Bahadur Janaki Prasad, Dr. Shastri, 
Mr. Lele and Pt. Anant Shastri for their co-operation in the study 
and publication of the work under review. Their thanks are also 
due to the Rewa Darbar for publishing this work under state 
authority and thus maintaining the great literary traditions of 
the Rewa rulers, who were not only patrons of learning b\it were 
themselves men of high literary attainments, 
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My contact with Diwan, Bahadur Janaki Prasad though 
accidental lasted upbo his sad demise about six years ago. Subse- 
quently I published a paper on a contemporary Ms. of Bhanuji 
Dlksita^s Commentary on the Amarakosa dated A. D. 1649 in the 
Journal of the Bombay University ( September, 1942, pp. 90-99). In 
this paper I attempLed an identification of Klrtisirhha Baghela, 
the patron of Bhanuji. This paper roused the interest of Prof. 
A. H. Nizami of the Rewa College who took up the clues 
furnished in my paper and sent me a paper on Klrtisirhha and 
the line of Bagh5lasb.|;p which he belonged.* I got this paper 
published in the Bharatiya Vidija^ Bombay. During my contact 
with Prof. Nizami I noticed in him a great desire to found a 
historical research Institute at Rewa. His efforts in this direc- 
tion have now borne fruit in the foundation of Baghelhhanda 
Historical Records Commission, with Prof. Nizami himself as its 
first secretary. I feel confident that the Rewa Darbar will develop 
this new institution into a first-class research centre and thus 
establish its scholarly contacts with other research cerltres in 
India by the preservation and publication of their valuable 
records, which possess great value not only for the history of the 
Rewa State but for Indian hiiftory in general. Without an 
intensive study of the provincial sources of history we cannot 
reconstruct the history of India on scientific lines. 


P. K. Gode 



VEDIC BIBLIOGRAPHY by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, published 
as Extra Series, No. VII of the New Indian Antiquary, 
1946, Deuii 8 vo, pp. XX + 398. Earnatak Publishing house, 
Bombay. Price Rs. 15/- 

M. Louis Renou of the Paris University Published his 
'‘Bibliographie Vedique'^ in 1931. It contained some 6500 entries 
under 201 sections, and recorded all works bearing on Vedic 
Literature upto the year 1930. R 0 nou^s work required to 
be continued and Dr. Dandekar came forward with his ‘‘ Vedic 
Bibliography which is just issued. The work covers a period of 
15 years and brings the Bibliography upto 1945. It contains some 
3500 entries under 168 sections, a^d ^includes a complete 
Bibliography of Indus civilisation, a bibliography appearing for 
the first time. Every scholar of Indology must remain very 
grateful to Dr. Dandekar for his useful and notable contribution 
to Vedic studies. 

A layman is likely to think that Dr. Dandekar’s work is only 
a continuation of the work of M. Renou. All bibliographies require 
to be cqntinued periodically, but they cannot be prepared with* 
out enormous amount of industry and patience and I ask him 
just to study a few pages of the present work to appreciate the 
labours of Dr, Dandekar. Dr. Dandekar does not blindly follow 
the grouping of works adopted by M. Renou. He has several 
innovations to his credit, and to me his method appears to be 
more rational than that of his predecessor. Dr. Dandekar notes a 
few entries which escaped the attention of Renou. 

I heard it said in certain quarters that the work would have 
been more useful if its scope had been enlarged a bit and topics 
arranged matter-wise ; but they forget that a bibliography is not 
Subject-Index. We may point out that there exists for that 
purpose the monumental work “ Vedic Index of names and 
subjects by Macdonell and Keith, 2 Vole. 1912. A re-issue if not 
a revised edition of this work is urgently needed by the young 
generation of scholars to whom the work has not been accessible 
for years. 

We request Dr. Dandekar to continue this noble work and 
issue periodically further additions to his Vedic Bibliography 
and suggest that he should similarly undertake revision of the 
Vedic Index. , 


P. L. V, 
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THE VAISNA.V0PAN1BAD Translated into English by .Shri 

T. R. Shrinivasa Ayv’angar, B.A.., L.T. — -Adyar Libra/y 
Series No. 52. Adyar. 19 i5. Dm. 8" pp. 498. Clofch Rs. 10 

This is fche third in the series of English Translations of 108 
Upanisads planned by the Adyar Library, There are fourteen Upa- 
nisads in it. f he first 3 T^?ri?T'To explains the potency of 

for easy liberation, expatiates on the greatness of The 

gives the potency of muttering the Lord’s name, 
—the ft TFR TIPT TTJT H 

The detailsHhii,Gsoteric significance of ‘the various inci- 

dents Jn the Kisna incarnalion of the Lord. The author freely of 
draws on the Bhagavata Parana; follows the Caturvyuha doctrine. 
Queerly it says that the associates of were reborn as the 
associates of TR in the next incarnation. The emphasises 

the Garuda Vidya as an antidote against all kinds of poisons 
( literal and metaphorical ). it gives claptrap formulae against 
serpent bites, In the Gopala TapinI — ( Purva and Ufctara ), all the 
sublime Vedantic philosophy is prostituted for baser purposes. A 
full sway is given to Tantric monstrosities. The description of 
the as non-enjoyer of anything is utilised to explain ^’sot's 
celibacy. The Bgvedic I is quoted and the word 

^q"ciTt explained as a tree with beautiful leaves. Worship of 
Vaisnava images is recommended. The and Vedanta cosmo- 
logy is indiscriminately mixed. The Tarasarop. opens with a 
dialogue between and his disciple at the court of king 

5T^T?F. The Jyotirlihga at Benares is eulogised. Follow- 
ing Tantric form— the etc. of various Vaisnava 

Rrsrs are explained. 'Mum is eulogised as the highest . 

Rcrr?; expatiates upon the ^nor and rhot 

( aspectful and aspectless ) and prescribes the for 

liberation. Following the it further subdivides the four 

kinds of souls — t5*arR?, and Following the 

* 3 - it resolves the contradiction between and 

Rgnr True to late Vaisnava schools, it describes the 

importance of ( preceptor’s favour ) for liberation. The 

Bhagavata practices of the and are 

prescribed. It contains a picturesque description of the passage 
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of the liberated soul through various 55T'Fs to the Adi Narfiyana. 
XSntrto influence is unmistakable in giving the unmeaning 
single syllables. is recommended for feeble devotees 

against the and The ?frraifT<To gives the mystic 

formula of for liberation. The •TKtU'ifri® emphasises the 

^ wr fnmorrsT for liberation. The and ) gives 

the ^rfri??ri i. e, a formula of called for liberation. 

Esoterically it connects the four kinds of souls to the four parts 
of STOIV. In the second part is given a good account of w^Ifraf 
free from Tantric excesses. 5[rHcm7!fT ( and ) explains how 
the attribution of specific form to the forwless is for the 
benefit of the practitioner. It gives and and tries to 

mystify it. The second part refers to various Bhakti sects — 
Sauras, Ganapatyas, Saivas, Saktas, Vaisnavas. It asserts that 
all heinous sins are removed by the mere practice of the TTRR^. 

The Rarnarahasyop. — expounds the various TrRR^rgrs, the i3Trtr»=5rB 
and their great potency. It refers to the Bhagavadglta, Visnu 
sahasranama, Rainastottarl and basyl rosary. 

The VSsudevop.— The sanctity and esoteric significance of the 
Urdhva Pundra of Gopicandana is explained. The Hayagrlvopa 
nisad gives the and their potency. 

From the above description it is clear that the above Upsnisads 
are the products of very late age. Most of them are based on the 
PurSpas, Agamas and SamhitSs. They have no real philosophic 
interest ; but are written under sectarian influence. The tantric 
excesses in most of them are irritating. The unmeaning single 
words and formulae for liberation strike as a great mockery of 
philosophy — Even the Sarhkhya and Vedantio cosmology and 
cosmogony is admixed with the Pauranic. But they have got 
great cultural and social significanoe. 

The translator has greatly succeeded in giving a faithful 
rendering of the original. The elucidatory matter in brackets is 
of great help to the novice. The uniform reference in obscure 
passages to the comm, of Sri Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin has given 
the work a unity and harmony. 

The printing and get up of the book are faultless and pleas- 
ing. We heartiy recommend the book to all students of Indian 
philosophy and religion. B. N. Qaidhani 
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THE NYAYAKUSUMASjALI OF UDAYANACARYA, 
Vol. I, Books I and II, Tr. into English by Swami 
Ravi Tirtha, Adyar Library Series No. 53, Adyar 1946, 
Dm. 8“ pp. U7. Rs. 4/- 

NySyakusumanjali, a masterpiece in Indian Dialectics, gives 
the best vindioation of Indian Theism against the atheistic schools 
of the day. That the fragrance of its blossoms should also gratify 
English readers was a long-felt need. Unfortunately the book 
under review besj^ illustrates how a literal translation becomes 
unintelligible and baring to the general reader. The piquant 
implications of the original Sanskrit expressions are lost when 
taken out of that background. Even Sanskrit scholars require 
the aid of exhaustive commentaries to grasp the full trend of the 
original discussion. It goes without saying that the English 
garb will be unappealing unless laced with exhaustive explana- 
tory notes. The translator seems to be conscious of it as he has 
appended a few sorapy notes at the end. Inspite of the au thorns 
sincere efforts to do full justice to the text and its spirit, both the 
translation and notes leave much to be desired. The Jew notes 
at the end could well have been printed below the translation at 
tReir proper places. 

The translator has promised a scholarly Introduction to the 
second volume, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja in his ‘ Foreword ' assures to 
append to the second volume a complete Glossary and explanation 
of technical words. We welcome his announcement of a new criti- 
cal edition of the text with the complete commentary of Varada- 
raja, “ This translation can at best be only an aid to the under- 
standing of the original for those who cannot follow the Sanskrit 
text without such an aid. 

B. N. Gaidhani 
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THE YADAVABHYUDAYA OF SRl VEDANTaCARYA 
WITH THE COMM. OF APPAYYA DlKSITA. Cantos, 
13“18. Edited by T. T. Shriuivas Gopalachar. Published 
by University of Mysore Oriental Library Publications 
Sanskrit Series. 86. Mysore 1944. pp. xxxii + 428. 
Rs. 3-4-0 

Though tradition acclaims only five classics in Sanskrit, there 
are many more, some of which are of great beauty and merit. 
The Yadavabhyudaya of Sri Vedantacarya alias Vehkata- 
natha, one of the greatest teachers of Vjsi^/dvaita in Southern 
India ( 1270-1369 ) would claim a high place in the Sanskrit 
Poetry. Vedant Desika is a polymoth and versatile writer, 
having to his credit more than 120 works in Sanskrit and Tamil, 
of which the following deserve mention. 

( 1 ) The Hamsa-Sairidesa — a message by Sri Rama to Sita 
in the Asoka Vana ; after the fashion of the Meghaduta. 

( 2 ) Sfiparthasfira on architecture, ( 3 ) RasabhuraSmrtam on 
Medicine, ( 4 ) Vrksabhumamrtam on horticulture. 

The work under review deals with the life story of Lord Sri 
Krsna as given in the Harivamsa.* The work has been divided 
into 24 cantos *, the first 12 cantos with the commentary have 
been already published in two volumes by the Vani Vilasa Press, 
Shrirangam. 

The thirteenth canto opens with Krsna^s meeting with 
RukminI in the temple of Sad at the time of her marriage with 
Sisup&la ; and the eighteenth closes with the description of 
return to DvSraka with the Parijataka tree from the celestial 
gardens. 

The funny description in the 13th canto ( vv. 44-71 ) of the 
haste of ladies to see Lo :d Krsna with his bride returning to 
DvSraka strongly reminds one of the parallel description in the 
Kadambarl when the prince Candraplda enters the capital from 
his school. The description of marriage-rites in this canto is after 
KalidSsean fashion. The eighteenth canto contains a beautiful 
description of Krsna’s return journey by air from Indra’s Gardens 
iu heaven, The work is full of figures of speech, many ‘worth 
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the perusal. The play of sentiments in the 13th canto is worth 
the notice. 

Fortunately the work has f^ot a versatile and appreciative 
commentator in Appayya Dlksita, the great champion of 
Advaitism, It is a queer freak of Destiny that a staunch Saiva 
should comment on the Life story of Lord Visnu by an inveterate 
Vaisnava. Dlksita himself informs us that he composed the 
commentary at the request of his patron king Shri Chinna 
Timraaraja. 

The oommentarf^ i^ajLnasterly achievement of Dlksita. He has 
brought all his learning to bear upon this composition, quoting 
aptly and profusely from works on Grammar, Poetics, Drama, 
Prosody, the Sruti, the Upanisads, the epics, the Purfinas, the 
Smrtis, the classics and others. His versatility with Sanskrit 
Literature is seen at its best here, and rightly enough ; as he has 
not less than 54 works to his credit. 

The Sanskrit Introduction deals with the author* and the 
current story of this composition. It gives a classified list of 
his works. Next it deals with the commentator — his parentage 
and date and lists his writings.^ Rightly it takes Dlksita to task 
for certain wrong interpretations, a few instances of which are 
given in the Introduction. The appendices index alphabetically 
ths verses and the quotations in the commentary. 

This edition gives for the first time a critical text with the 
comm. It is unfortunate that enough care has not been bestowed 
in getting the work correctly printed. This is all the more 
displeasing in a eritical edition. The Introduction is rather 
sketchy, merely touching certain points. 

All the same, the editor and the authorities of the University 
of Mysore deserve heartfelt gratitude of the Sanskrit world for 
undertaking to publish a classic of great beauty. We look with 
eagerness to the publication of the rest of the cantos. 

R. N. Gaidbani 
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•THE TANTRASAMUCCAYA Of NARAYANA WITH THE 
COMM. VIMARSINt OE SAMKARA & VIVARANA 
OFNARAYANASiSYA. Part L Patalas I-IV. Edited by 
V. A. Rainaswanii Shastri, M A., Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series No. 151. Trivandrum, 1945. pp. 308+140. Rs. 3. 

Religion has pervaded all human activities and achievements in 
India. Even art and architectare developed under the benevolent 
shelter of religion. Tie Puranic orientation made India essenti 
ally a land of temples and holy places. tlleir inspiration a 

separate technique of temple architecture and religious obser- 
vances steadily developed in India from centuries long before 
Christ. Writers of Tantras, Agamas and Sarhhitas developed it 
into a full fledged science. 

The five-fold topics of a Tantra are enumerated in the couplet 

1 11 As an 

iniroduqtion to the third topic of the Tantras lay down 

elaborate details regarding construction of temples to be conse- 
crated to different deities. These are the manuals of Indian 
Architecture. Indian residents of dingy-looking houses will be 
wonderstruck to read plans for twelve-storied buildings laid down 
in these manuals. 

The present work, as its title suggests, is a compilation of the 
topics elaborately dealt with in many ancient works on Tantra. 
The first four Fatal as, contained in this part, deal with temple 
architecture and the religious ritual of their consecration. 

Such highly technical treatises are generally unintelligible 
without the help of any lucid commentary. Luckily we have got 
two valuable commentaries, one by the author’s son Samkara and 
the other by his anonymous disciple, Unfortunately the two com- 
mentators, who are expected to have known personally the 
author’s own interpretations, are not unanimous about the text 
and its interpretation. 

The text with the comm. Vimarsinl was already published in 
the present series Nos, G7 and 71. The Comm. Vivarana published 
critically for the first time, gives better readings and inter- 
pretations. Unfortunately it is not complete for the second 
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The Preface places the author\s birth-date in the year 1428 
A. D. The English fntrodnctlon gives a detailed analysis of the 
work. The Sanskrit Introduction, in addition, analyses its 
relation to the Silparatna and gives a com pa^ati^ e study of the 
two commentaries. The five appendices give an alphabetical 
index of the verses of the text, an index of quotations in the 
commentaries, variant readings of the Vivarana, an alphabetical 
index of the Mantras cited in the text and comm, and variant 
readings in the text. 

The Tantras opa^ ^^kVj^st opportunities for Sanskrit scholars 
interested in Indian art and architecture. We hope that some 
scholar will undertake their thorough study for the purpose. 

The authorities of Travancore University deserve warmest 
congratulations for the publication of such rare manuscripts in 
their Library. We eagerly await the publication of the second 
part. This edition is lieartily recommended to all serious 
students of Indian Religions and Architecture, 

R. N. Gaidhani 


by Ed. by and rfrffr- 

^rmrofr, M.A, ; Published by HRrfiir Boml ay 7. 

(Introduction pp. 106 and Text and pp. 123) 

Price. Rs. T-S-O 

is a very important Prakrit work of Abdul Raharasn 
who appropriates the honour of being the first Muslim poet to 
assimilate Hindu culture. It was composed in the latter half of 
the 12th century or in the first half of the 13th century of the 
Vikrama era as shown by A detailed analysis 

of all the aspects of the grammar of the is given by 

Prof. Bhayani. 

is a type of poetic composition. The element of 5j?pr^ is 
prominent. It uses various metres like 3lf%5rrs, ^rs, Tfrsj^Trgrs, 
fT^rs,,,«T^r%qrrs, and some fifteen other metres. The main body 
of is built up with 2r-'moraic ff^r metre. 
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The Bubiect-matter of is distributed in three srgjiTs. 

Each srgfjR indicates a turn in the development of the theme. The 
first STSFJT is introductory. The second covers the theme 

proper. The last describes the six seasons from the viewpoint 
of a mifofr. 

The text is critically edited with the help of tliree manuscripts 
secured from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
the Jhanabhandar of Acharya Shri Jinaharisagarji at Lohavat in 
Marwar and the last from a Bhandar at Patan. 

A from in Jesulmere State ) is suffer- 

ing long separation. Slie sends a message to her husband who 
has gone to (Cambay) to earn riches. He does not 

leave Cambay for years because he has not fulfilled his ambi- 
tion. The message-carrier too is going on his way to Cambay 
w’ith a written message to some similar enterpriser from 
Multan who has gone to Cambay. 

The whole work consists of 223 stanzas. In the introductory 
part the poet Abdul Kahaman pays homage to the great poet- 
scholars of yore who wrote good poetry in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages. He asks his readers how they would appreciate his 
inferior-verse. But, he says, tbare is no harm. 

or firmRRqf i 

HT *11 f (I (I 

HI T% RT W % W 

3TT% orf RRT fdROTq- I 

RT RRRfr R H U 

“ Though the moon, shines at night, are the lamps not lit in 
the houses on that account? Because the cuckoos sing on the 
tree-top with charm and appeal, should the crows on the house- 

roofs give up their cawings ? If the Ganges making her 

stately appearance in the three worlds proceeds towards the sea, 
would that be any reason why other rivers also should not do 
the same ? ( Prof. Bhayani ). 

After asking such a long series of questions the poet 
emphatically says that whatever one^s poetic powers may be, one 
must declare them unabashed. ( df. RT m m 
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). In the end of the first srgfsR he requests his readers to 
listen to this charmer of the love-minded ), to this 

veritable cupid for the separated ( ), to this revivifier 
of love's sentiment ). It is uttered so affec- 

tionately, it is full of love’s arorna, it ia a stream of nectar 

( Rrr%^, aimrgRfr ). 

The second sr^JR begins with the description of the sad 
lot of the Her fair body was darkened by the fire of 

separation. 

^eiq* ^fRorrRRR 

f ^ mRTRT fBrTRRRR W 

Faded is my lustre, sunken my body ; the locks dangle 
about in disarray : pallor has pervaded the face ; the gait has 
become languid, ungainly ; and a dinginess has enveloped ray 
loveliness. Thus, O demon, I have been turned into a derponess 
owing to your separation ( Prof. Bhayaui ). 

T%R Rf RR I 

3TTRTRT§ II 

“ My heart'jike a goldsmith longs for the dear one. It burns 
my body in the fire of separation and then sprinkles it with the 
water of hope ’h 

The description of the seasons in the last ^is appealing. 

In the summer the sandal paste is besmeared on her bosom 
for coolness ; but the paste heats her breasts ! The lotus-petals 
are spread on her bed for comfort ; but they double her agony. 
The moon does not give her pleasure. The necklace throws salt 
as it were in the wounds made by Cupid's shafts. 

The rainy season is unbearable on account of the fresh 
clouds, the rain-bow and 

The autumn too is nut less fierce. The lake-water is adorned 
with lotuses. Rivers are full of ripples. Lakes regain their 
beauty. But the cannot bear the sight of these things. 

At the arrival of the swans she feels herself unable to carry on 
existence !* 
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The winter ( ) has its charms, is burnt for fumiga- 

tion. Saffron is applied to the b'ody. Close embrace is now 
enjoyable. But the is waiting through a long sleepless 

night. Bereft of her lover's touch, her limbs have withered owing 
to the wintry frost. 

In the coo] season ( firfirT ), the trees stand without leaves, 
flowers and fruits. The hurricanes blow fiercely in the sky. 
Love sports are confined to the interior of the houses. But the 
heart of the is filled with the load of misery. 

In the spring the whole nature is endowed with splendour 
and glory. The blossoms of the mango trees, the songs of the 
cuckoos, the merry movements of the flying birds enrich the 
vernal beauty. People are engaged in mad revelry, but the 
oupid is sending volleys of arrows at the heart of the 1 

The detailed summary of all the STSFJTs is given by Prof. 
Bhayani. It is as good as a free rendering of the original. 

Abdual Rahaman was a Muslim. He was inspired by the 
Ancienj: Hindu Culture. He composed this work in the literary 
language of the Hindus. If the present Hindus and Muslima 
sincerely devote themselves to the studies of Hindu literature 
and Islam literature, the mutual misunderstandings will be at 
once dispelled. The present barriers coming in the way of Hindu- 
Muslim unity will be shattered to pieces. Abdual Rahaman has 
established a noble precedent. It was unfortunately lying in 
oblivion for years together. But and Prof. 

Bhayani have greatly obliged us for having made the 
accessible to all the scholars. 

W. T. Sakurikar 


A by Ed. by Dr. A. N. Upadhye with 

Sanskrit ChayS, a Critical Introduction, Notes, Appendix, 
Glossary, etc. Published by Bombay, 1945 ,. 

Price Rs. 6/- 

by is a drama in stt^cT. It is technically called 

a ^5^, a variety of based on It is a four-act play 

written in sn^fT. It has no and ( Acts ) are 

called 
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sr^TS^T^rTT II 3T^ ^ 5 : ^T^'^’STrM^TS^IT^ I ’JT«Tr 

^fw'srfr I ” wrffr^^’T’iT o£ f%«?srT«T ). 

The best known at present to us is the ^i.W3Tfr of 

edited by S. Konow and C. Lanman. In editing 
the learned Dr. Upadhye has given us another specimen of 
The introduction contains a detailed analytical summary of the 
story of the ploy along with the information about the language, 
the metres and the author The particular part of the 

introduction deal1!^ the qr^rT Drama will be very useful to 
those working in this field. He has correctly ascertained the 
position of in the evolution of Drama. He has been able to 
list half a dozen ^JsFs : ( i ) of ; ( 2 ) of 

Rq-^^ ; ( 3 ) T^lR'^cfr of'RT^tq ; ( 4 ) STTTRR^rfr of ; ( 5 ) 3?r^- 

of and ( 6 ) of The importiint details 

about all of them have been given for a comparative study of 
the H^qrs. 

The text has been edited with Sanskrit ^rqrr and In 

the Appendix, the editor has traced the relevant extracts on 

from the different books on rhetorics. 

• 

is a love-story of and was the 

King of the Ahgas. His wife was the ( aunt ) of the 

Queen of RfR^?. had a daughter by name. It 

was prophesied that she would make her husband a universal 
monarch. A jewel f%r'rrTRinT was presented to RTRq^ by the King 
It had a miraculous power to fulfil any desire. It was 
presided over by T%?fTrRf5T$qrTr. the friend of RRq^ 

requested the r%5=fURf&T^qrrTT to bring before them the most beautiful 
girl on earth. At once was brought before the King. 

Both of them at once fell in love with each other. None in the 
palace of RTR^ knew ^5?§r%Fqr’s identity. The Queen at first 
treated her with respect. But when she came to know of the love- 
affairs of RFR^af and she kept the poor under 

strict guard. The parents and relatives of could not 

trace her whereabouts. =R^^gher brother came to the court of 
RFR^T^. The Qu^en felt sorry to hear the sad news of the sudden 

disappearance of Everybody thought that the girl 

23 [ Annals, B, Q, K. 1. ) 
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might have been kidnapped by somebody. disclosed that 

was to be offered to iTR^^'and that she was to be a wife 
of a then prayed to who at once 

produced before them. The Queen gave her consent to 

the marriage of and =^“5=5^1 simply because she believed 

the efficacy of the prophecy. Immediately after the marriage the 
King became a 

The plays a verv important part in this play. It has 

introduced in the play an the presence of which is an 

essential feature of a In the absence this T%?fTw6T the 

two meetings, the first and the last, of the lovers would have 
become impossibilities. The f%?crrRlot is as important here as 
the is in the 3TTirirr?r5Tr^rT^ of The is 

and ^TT^T^fT. The ^Tt9q?r too is livrr and The Queen is 

and It is quite natural that she keeps 

under strict guard. We do not blame her for her jealousy. No 
woman will bear herself superseded by a co-wift. On the other 
hand we appreciate her nobility of mind when she gives her 
willing consent to the marriage of and simply 

because she believes that the marriage would make her husband 
a This is a self-sacrifiping spirit of a noble Aryan lady 

who even at her cost takes delight in her husband’s welfare 1 

In editing this sweet Dr. Upadhye has done a valuable 
service in the field of Prakrit literature. The publication of this 
book will decidedly bring credit both to the learned Editor and 
to the Publishers. 

W. T. Sakurikar 


of Critically edited with exhaustive Intro- 

duction, English Translation, Sanskrit Chaya, Notes, 
Appendix, Indices Etc. by Dr. A. S. Gopani, Published by 
Bombay, 1945. Price Rs. 7-8-0 

is a small work containing 361 stanzas in 
Jain It contains a brief but perfect exposition of the 

presages of death ( ). It is a collection of omens and portents. 
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was a Jain and he composed the work in the year 

1089 of the Vikrama Samvat., He has broadly divided the 
into three main groups, and The author's 

power of epitomising is remarkable. He has collected all possi 
ble details concerning this theme and ably presented them in such 
a short compass. He had inherited a certain tradition which is 
unfortunately lost to us. 

The subject is very interesting. R'Sr is a presage of oncoming 
death based on various signs seen in our body, or on events in 
natural phenomena, or on dreams, or on artificial devices. We 
would like to a u otfr^om some examples of T?iJs •* 

Rffs:-- 

( a ) ^ Tgr^noTHiir rt i 

f^ITT? 11 Ro II 

“ If the pair of his eyes is stationary, if his lustreless body 
becomes woodlike and if the forehead sweats, he lives but for 
seven days 

( b ) 3TW TTft Htgr ^ \ 

5T ^ HT^ ^ ii ii 

“ He lives for thirty days^when he does not know, while 
eating, whether it tastes pungent, bitter, astringent, sour, sweet 
or saltish 

R^s:— 

( c ) ri ^ ^%x^w^ix% ^x \ 

%^X^ HRT 3TT^ 11 

“ There is one moon in the universe. If one sees it in various 
forma as well as full of holes, his life will, indeed, be for 
one year 

( d ) f%WT f^3Tf IVi^X f 

rTRT mm ^fOTT II 

“ His death is imminent if he calls ( ravingly ) day a night 
and night a day. Where is the scope for much doubt here ? ” 

RH-: — 

( e ) 3TT^3rfT m X^^W? X^^^m Hf73fr ^5 

m f ^ mmn xxm'^xx^Hw u 7 5 
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“ It is pronounced by the omniscient seers that if a sick man 
who is standing there does not see his own shadow, he lives, 
verily for ten days 

f m 5 u 129 

He lives indeed, for a month, if in the dream he falls in a pit 
filled with blood, fat, pus, skin, ghee or oil. 

Otlier RHs:-- 

^ ii 1 7 o 

wY^vi^x ^Y^ixm ?rh i 

^^Y II 17 4 

“ The sight of a black jackal, a crow, a horse, a crane, a heron, 
a swan, a duck, a kite, a parrot, a crowd of bats, a flying fox, a 
covey of pigeons, a skulk of jackals, a white-water-snake on the 
left prolongs sick inan^s life. If they are on the right and making 
a noise, they always indicate his death ’h 

Dr. Qopani has elucidated thr subject in the Introduction and 
also in the Notes. He has traced the origin of the R^s and shown 
how in all times and climes human intellect has made strenuous 
efforts to interpret natural phenomena in terms of good or bad 
for the humanity. He has compared with other works 

in this field. 

The text is critically edited will full English translation and 
explanatory notes. The whole book displays Dr. Gopani’s deep 
study and perfect grasp of the subject. 

The book is expected to be highly appreciated. 


W. T. Sakurikar 
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SATAKATRAYAM of Bbartrhari with Vivrti of Ramarsi. 
Edited by Prof, D. D. Xosambi and Pandit K. V. Krishna- 
moorthy Sharma. Published in the Anandasram Sanskrit 
Series, No. 127. Royal 8vo pp. 2, 140, 7. Poona, 1945. 
Price Re. 1-8-0 

The name of Bbartrhari as the reputed author of the Niti-j 
the ^rngam-, and the Vairagya- satakas or three hundred epi- 
gramatic stanzas of moral, erotic and ascetic import, is quite 
well known to all who have even a superficial knowledge of 
Sanskrit. And tljough several editions of the three Patakas have 
appeared in India arid iCurope and many translations in Indian 
and European languages have existed, no scholar had taken up 
the preparation of a critical edition of the text after a searching 
study of the various recensions and numerous commentaries. 

It is a matter of great pleasure, therefore, to note that an 
eminent researcher like Professor D. D. Kosarabi has undertaken 
an exhaustive study of the ^atakalraya popularly ascribed to 
Bbartrhari. Prof.Kosambi is already renowned as a mathematician 
and is engaged in c'arrying on mathematical research in the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research at Bombay. But he has 
occupied even his leisure with the pursuit of serious subjects like 
Numismatics, and Sanskrit language and literature. 

The book under review is the first fruit of his scholarly 
labours of the three ^afa/cas* of Bbartrhari. Here the version of 
the Patakas as known to a commentator named Ramarsi ( not 
later than the IGfcli century A. D. ) is edited with his gloss, 
called the Vivrii for the first time. Of this commentary two 
Manuscripts only are extant. But this edition is based on a single 
Ms. at the Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute, as the other one at the 
British Museum was not easily accessible to the editor. Ho has 
also utilized for this edition another Ms. of the text only at the 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, as it preserved the same textual 
sequence as followed by Ramarsi. The Introduction gives a brief 
account of the two Mss. with their orthographical peculiarities, 
and the Index of stanzas also names the metre of every stanza. 

The commentary of Ramarsi is extremely lucid and gives the 
dissolution of almost every compound, and as such it will prove 
highly useful to Sanskrit students in the High Schools, enrich- 
ing their vocabulary and easily initiating them in the beauties 
of these elevating Sanskrit epigrams. 
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Prof. Kosambi’s edition of the Southern archetype of the 
^afalcatraya is very recently published as No. 9 of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Series, Bombay, and a Critical edition of the same from 
all available sources is soon to appear in the same series. In all 
this, Prof. Kosambi has received valuable assistance from Pandit 
K. V. Krisbnamoorthy of the MahabhSrata Department of the 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. Prof. Kosambi deserves to be very 
warmly congratulated for bringing to bear his critical acumen 
on the Patakas of Bhartrhari. Now that he has entered the field of 
Sanskrit research let us hope he will give us many more such 
critical editions and studies of other texts and problems in Sanskrit 

N. A. Gore 


GlRVANA-KEKAVALlH-By D. T. Sakurikar, M.A., LL.B. 

♦ * 

Published by the author. Royal 8vo pp. 18, Bhor, 1946, 
Price As. 12. 

Moropant ( 1729-1794 A. D. ) the author of the original poem 
in Marathi, is an erudite Marathi poet well known for his scholar- 
ship, great command over vocabulary and mastery in rendering 
Sanskrit epics into Marathi in a variety of ways. His Kekavali 
is a short poem lyrical in tone, in 121 stanzas in prthvi metre, 
and is a fervent appeal to God for His Grace. On account of the 
great learning displayed in numerous mythological allusions, 
sweet diction and the deep sincerity of the poet^s devotion, the 
poem enraptures the heart of its readers. The high poetical 
excellences of this beautiful song of praise and prayer alone 
would have secured an abiding place for the poet in the galaxy 
of Marathi poets. The poem being full of Sanskrit words lends 
itself readily to rendering into Sanskrit, and the late Mr. M. P. 
Oak, the gifted translater into Sanskrit, began to render it into 
Sanskrit. But it is not known whether he ever completed it ; 
at any rate his translation is not available in print. Hence the 
charms of this poem were hitherto denied to those who could not 
understand Marathi. 

Therefore Mr. Sakurikar deserves ample thanks for translating 
this lovely little poem into elegant Sanskrit, thereby enabling 
the large circle of non-Marathi readers to appreciate its manifold 
poetical beauties. He has attempted the difficult task of a verse 
for verse translation in the same metre and we congratulate him 
for successfully accomplishing it. 


N. A. Gore 
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B. 0. LAW VOLUME PART 1. Edited by Dr. D. R. Bbandar- 
kar and others. PubMshed by the Indian Research Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, 1945, Pp. Royal 8vo. xviii, 705. Price 
Rs. 30/- 

B. C. LAW VOLUME PART II. Edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and others. Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona 1946. Pp. Royal 8vo. vii, 474 
and 45 plates. Price Rs. 20/- 

A very pleasiijyg^onvention has come to be established in 
recent years of honourii!^ a fjreat scholar who devotes his life- 
time to Indological studies, by his contemporaries. They get 
together and present him a volume or volumes of their original 
and learned contributions as a tribute of respect and as a token 
of their esteem of his high scholarship. In the past, commemora- 
tion volumes or festschrifts were no doubt oifered to eminent 
Indologists in the east and the west. Latterly, however, their 
number is rapidly increasing. But*.this is all to the good of the 
progress of Indie studies as it provides opportunities to scholars of 
getting the results of their research published and constitutes a 
worthy gift to the recepient who would certainly value the 
recognition and appreciation of his work by his peers, more than 
any other worldly gains. 

Dr. B. 0. Law to whom these volumes are dedicated is not 
only one of the outstanding Indologists of our times, but he is 
also a favoured child of the goddess Laksml. While more than 
three dozen learned books and yet larger number of scholarly 
papers testify to his great scholarship in a number of fields of 
Indology ranging from Buddhism to Ancient Indian tribes, 
many institutions doing humanitarian or literary work have 
enjoyed his princely munificence which runs into some lacs of 
rupees. His friends in the three continents of Asia, America and 
Europe, therefore, considered it a pleasure and a privilege to 
offer these two sumptuous volumes of studies in Indology to 
him, on the completion of his 55th year. 

The volumes are indeed remarkable for the truly wide sweep 
of the subjects dealt with and the standing of the contributors. 
Here we see the Secretary of State for India as well as a Buddhist 
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monk paying their tribute of respect to Dr. Law and scholars 
from all parts of India, and Ceylon, England and America have 
sent 119 learned papers for these volumes, making them almost 
encyclopaedic in character. It is well nigh impossible for a 
reviewer to give an adequate idea of the contents of these papers 
which deal with Buddhism, Vedic and classical Sanskrit litera- 
tures, Indian History, Sculpture, Iconography and Archaeology, 
Vedanta and Jainism, Pre-Paninian and Malayalam grammar, 
Linguistics, Art and Painting, Puranas and study of Mss. What 
is more interesting is the fact that these^ volumes contain 
scholarly papers on such subjects of-^ider interests as the 
Calendar through ages and its reform, the disease Kala-Azar 
and its conquest, Land utilization in a district of Bengal, Sufism 
and music, the father of Persian poetry, a part of the autobio- 
graphy of Guru Govinda Singh, Orian and Hindi Literatures 
and an English poet of the Victorian period, Indian plant 
Jmdhala, Economic planning for India and the world, and 
Hydro-.Electric development in South India. 

We heartily congratulate the Board of Editors for this 
excellent collection of learned papers brought together in these 
volumes and strongly commend them to all scholars and 
Institutions doing Indological research. We would like to close 
by quoting the lines of Bhiksu Buddhadatta for they find an 
echo in our heart also J— 

t 


N. A. Gore 
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PERSIAN CATALOGUE* pub, the Baroda Records Deptt., 
Baroda; pp. 139, size 1*2 x 16 c.m., ed, 1945, Price Re. 0-15-0 

This is a list of the Persian documents which are preserved 
in the Archives of the Baroda Govt. The period covered is from 
1607 to 1903 A. D.. and 417 documents have been noticed, out of 
which 21 have have no date on them. There are 7 columns, giving 
the serial No., date, from, to, subject, disposal No., and remarks. 
Some of them are important as they bear good seals on them, giv- 
ing a clue to the Muhammadan officers in the Suba of Gujarat. 
Many of them are letters of a formal nature, congratulations, 
farewells, greetings, etc. This list will give an idea of the 
material in the Bi,s^(^oda Archives to those research scholars who 
are interested in documents. 

There are some mistakes, perhaps of proof correction, e. g., 
‘ ZubiiB ' is written for ‘ Jvlus ^ ( 41 ), Hizri for Hijri ( 41 ), 
Gulam for Ghulam ( 30 ), Razak for Razzaq ( 13 ), Gazi for Ghazi 
( 5 ), Hussein for Husain ( 67 ) etc. B. D. Verma 


RAJASTHANI VIRA-GITA, part I, pub. Anupa Sanskrit 
Library, Bikaner, pp. 179, size 13H x 22 cm., ed. 1945, 
price not given. 

This book is an Anthology of old Rajasthani Bardic songs 
and is edited by a Board, consisting of Dr. Dasharatha Sharma, 
and Prof. Narottaraa Das Swaml. This is the first book of the 
“ Shri Sadula Pracya Grantha-mahl It gives the text of 145 
‘ songs of heroism ’ in the Rajafithani ( Dingal ) language. 

This voluirio will be of great use for the students of philology 
as the (/i/as ( songs ) are valuable specimens of the post'-Apa- 
bhrarhsa period. They have their literary value too, as many of 
them possess good similes and flights of imagination, and 
because the songs were meant to please the learned patrons. 

In the history of the development of Hindi litt., the Dingal 
litt., occupies an important place, and so the able editors deserve 
our sincere thanks for their labours. The songs are the encomiums 
of the Rajas of Mewar, Bikaner, Marwar, Amber, Jesalraer, 
Bundl etc. There is one song by Dharma Wardhana, a Jaini bard, 
in praise of Shivaji. There are some references to the historical 
events also in some songs. The patrons have been praised mostly 
for their bravery and generosity. ‘ This subject matter has been 
dealt with in the various strata of Sanskrit litt., from its earliest 
times ^ Mahat ana Pratap, PritLvi Raj Rathod, Isardas and many 
others deserved very well all the eulogy which has been heaped 
on them in these songs. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has written a useful foreword in English. 

The editors will give the Introduction and translation in part 

.» 

second of the series. B, D, Verma 

24 I Annals, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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TA'RiKH NAME-I-HARAT, by Sayf ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ya‘qub al Harawl, edited byProf. Md. Zubayr-as-Siddlql 
of the Calcutta University, published by Khan Bahadur 
K. M. Asadullah, Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, pp. 823 4- xxvi ; 6'' x 9^' , price not given, 
ed. 1944, 

This is a History of Harat, which was written by Sayf at the 
end of the thirteenth century. He was one of the^reat scholars 
of his age, and was proficient in Arabic and Persian literatures. 
This is why his book is a mine of useful^^ist^rlcal material and 
fine literary pieces. He, himself a poet of no mean order, seems 
to possess a great liking for the Persian and Arabic poetry, as 
he gives numerous appropriate couplets from many poets and 
takes great care in giving the names of the poets who composed 
those couplets. He gives the Persian meaning of every Arabic 
couplet, BO that the book might by appreciated even by those who 
do not know Arabic well. All this has increased the literary 
value of the book, 

The learned editor has spared no pains in giving us a correct 
text, but unfortunately there are mistakes of proof-correction and 

4 

he has made amends for this defect by appending a complete 
errata. He has written a comprehensive introduction in English 
giving full details about the author and the unique manuscript 
etc. A Persian translation of this English introduction is also 
prefixed. The lovers of Persian history and literature should be 
grateful to the learned editor and to Khan Bahadur K. M. 
Asadullah, who got the book edited and printed after a constant 
attention of the past twelve years, and to the Council of the 
Library and its President, Mr. John Sargent, M.A., C.LE., 
Educational Advisor to the Govt, of India who found out the 
necessary funds for the printing of this voluminous work and 
without whose help all the labour of love would have been still 
lying in the limbo of oblivion. 


B. D. Verma 
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( Critical Word-Inder to the 
Bhagavadgita ) by Rao Bahadur P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M., 
pp. xix + 366, Price Rs. 12 

This work was apparently completed in June 1943, as the 
foreword to it by Dr. Katre is dated 4th June 1943, and opinions 
by Professors Kane ( he was not Mahainaliopadhyaya then ) and 
Velankar are dated 18-6-43 and 14-6-43 respectively. The preface 
to the work by the author Rao Bahadur Divan ji is dated 15th 
October 1945 and the opinion by Sir. S. Radhakrishnan is dated 
28-11-45 and the^,^rk seems to have bcen^ actually published 
in June 1946. In the p;rface the author refers to the late Dr. 
Sukthankar’s practical advice to him as to how to proceed with 
his work. The work thus comes before the world of scholars 
with very flattering recommendations of w^ell-known scholars. 

The work contains an English Introduction ( i-xviii ) and is 
divided into three parts. Part I contains what the author calls 
primary word-units ( Section A~Vulgate with variants, number- 
ing 3865 ; Section B-Kasmira Recension, numbering 426, Section 
C-List of new words in Section B ) and Critical Apparatus of 
Section A, Critical Apparatus of Section B, and Addenda to 
Section B, as three Appendices. Part II contains Secondary 
Word-Units (Section A-Sub-section (a) Vulgate with variants, 
numbering 1102, Sub-section ( b) Kfismlra Recension, numbering 
2037 ; Section B contains Tertiary word-units ( Sub-section 
A-Vulgate with variants, numbering 296, sub-section (b) 
Kfismlra Recension numbering 62, Section C contains Quarternary 
word-units ( sub-section ( a ) Vulgate with variants, numbering 
196, sub-section ( b ) Kasmira Recension, numbering 24 ). Part 
III contains a consolidated Index of the Primary and subsidiary 
word-Linit'^or common Basic Forms with the usual Section A and 
B with their sub-sections, numbering 1443 and 238 respectively 
( why the author uniformly writes Kasmlr in place of Kfismlra is 
not clear ). The whole work consists of about 400 pages, large size, 
tvell-got up and nicely printed on the best available non-white 
paper in these days. The author obviously has spent an amount 
of labour on this work. 

The author apparently has divided his work into various 
parts, with sections and sub-sections with a view to facilitate 
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the work of scholarB who want to use it. It appears to us that 
this purpose is not likely to be properly fulfilled. It would 
undoubtedly have been sirnplor if the aiitlior had made the 
index in the ordinary way for all the words (the Kasmlra 
recension words could have been Shown by an asterix ), and 
explained their formation wdth their meanings. As it is, the 
whole scheme has become a bit confusing and is more likely to 
bewilder a student than to help him. Again, we fail to see the 
propriety of giving separate entries for the different case-forms 
of the same word and repeating some portion of the explanation 
against each form. 'Thus entries Nos. give the words 

and Could not 

all these entries have been given under one heading, 
the other forms b^'^ing tnerely shown as different case-forms of 
the word ? The repetition every time of the expression ‘ of 
the mas. noun Loka. (see No. 2948)^ could have been easily 
avoided without any loss to anybody. We personally do not like 
such simple words being treated in such a solemn manner. Are 
we to understand that a scholar is so ignorant of Sanskrit 
grarnmiir as to require all this information? If the work is 
intended for the benefit of an ignoramus in Sanskrit, we have 
nothing to say. The author, agfiin, does not give the different 
meanings assigned to the different words by different com- 
mentators, a fact which is reiorred to by Prof. Velaukar in his 
‘Opinion k Prof. Velankar, hov/ever, says tlnat this does not fall 
within the purview^ of the word-index. We do not see why this 
should be so. If the author is wTthIn his rights to assign any 
meaning he likes to different words, the reader is equally within 
his riglits to expect that a complete picture about the word 
should be showm to him. Take the case of the word which 

is explained as * The lord of sleep \ It is open to question 
whether could be explained as sleep, but what about the 

other meaning ‘ one who has hair of a particular type ' or ‘ The 
Chief ol ’ which are equally important in the eyes of the 
reader ? As matters stand, the value of the word-index has been 
lessened very much owing to this lacuna. According to Prof. 
Velankar, if this lacuna were filled in, the work would be a 
scholar s paradise. As it is, one i^^ not quite sure whethet one 
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not landing in a foors paradise, if one confines oneself only to 
this work. We were simply, astonished to find , 

, and ( Nos. 2561, 2562, and 2563 ) as 

primary word-units I ! 3T»TfTr^53[ ( No. 30, ‘ one whose vital breath, 
has left one^B body ’ ) and ( No. 1139, ‘ one whose vital breath 

has passed away ^ ) have both been explained as meaning the 
same thing ! ( No. 2602 ) is wrongly explained as ‘ one 

who is big amongst those who throw arrows ’. ( No. 

3805 ) and ( No. 3806 ) both are explained as ‘ A 

study of the Vedas wrR ( No. 1957 ) is explained as ‘ sufficient \ 
the secorttl ineanih&r^Jimited ^ not being given. ^%nTT?T^»3[ ( No. 
1525 ) and ^TTn?TtTr»3[ ( No. 741 ) are explained as ‘The southern 
path ' and ‘ The northern patli ’ respectively-which hardly helps 
the reader in understanding these terms. Similarly in Part II, 
the author has tried to be original in the matter of the dissolu- 
tion of compounds. Instead of helping the reader, in any way, 
his method causes annoyance to the reader. In short, we very 
much doubt how far real benefit could be derived from this work 
by a scholar. 

The work is vespectfully dedicated to ‘ The Great Master of 
Yogas, Sri Krsna-Vasudeva ’ whose words of wisdom w^ere, 
according to the author, immortalised by Krsna-Dv^aipayana, 
more than two thousand five hundred years ago. So according 
to Mr. Divanji, the date of the Gita or Krsna-Dvaipayana could 
not be later than 600 B. C. Now, what is the author's exact 
position about this question ? If he believes Kisiia-Dvaipayana 
to be the Editor of the Gita, then he could have been more 
definite about his date, as no one holds that the Mahabharata War, 
was fought later than 1100 B. C. ( The traditional date is 3100 
B. C. ). If however, he is prepared to admit that the Gita in its 
present form was evolved out of the original Gita in the Bharata, 
he could not rightly regard Krsna-Dvaipayana as its sole Editor 
The author on p. x and xi of the introduction has something to 
say about the KaSmlra recension of the Gita published by Dr. 
Schrader, wherein he naively tries to explore the meanings of 
the terms ‘ recension ^ and ‘ version’' by solemnly tracing them to 
their roots I Surely it is too late in the day for an Indian to fix 
the meanings of current English words by tracing them to their 
roots 1 
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Sir S. Radhakrish nan’s three-line opinion about the present 
work is as follows ^ ‘ I read through the pages of your Critical 
Word-Index to the Bhagavadgiia. It is a work which will be of 
coiisiderable value to all students of our sacred scriptures ! ^ This 
is indeed a tall order. By scriptuies we understand the Vedas 
and Vedic Literature primarily. How this word-index is going 
to be of considerable value to the students of Vedic literature is 
beyond the ken of a lay-man. 

We have thought it desirable to review this work rather 
critically and at length in order to point ou^fhat the increasing 
craze for word-index literature is likel^to stimulate production 
ol works of doubtful utility involving an amount of unnecessary 
labour, in tlie absence of a properly thought out plan for each 
individual work separately. In the case of a work like the 
Bhagavadgita, the problem is not about the grasping of the 
meaning of individual words or Mokas. There are hardly thirty 
or forty verses ( out of a total of 700 verses) in the Gita round 
which controversy lias been raging for at least a thousand 
years. The difiBculty lies not so much in understanding the 
individual verses in question, as in coordinating them in a 
logically evolved philosophical system in the Gita. The present 
word-index of the Gltfi is hardly calculated to bring a student of 
the GUa nearer to the above cherished ideal, as it gives informa- 
tion which is unnecessary or superfluous and is not helpful as it 
should have been, where help is required. Bearing in mind the 
points discussed above, we are constrained to remark that the 
present work would be of strictly limited scope and value for the 
reader and it can be expected to serve its purpose to that extent, 

R. i). Karmarkar 
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RAO BAHADUR KASHINATH NARAYAN DIKSHit 

By 

&. K* DIK8HIT 

When a man like myself, who is so intimately connected with 
the late Rao Bahadur, has to write about him, be is unfortunately 
in a position, wherein he knows more, but has to write less, than a 
person who may not be so connected with him, for the simple 
reason that what he writes is likely to be tajeen with a grain of 
salt. Nevertheless, to one, who would be a little seriously interest- 
ed, practically every single item that I am here writing about, 
could be vouchsafed for, with some unimpeachable testimony or 
other. And if, inspite of ray attempt to take a strictly historical 
attitude, some readers, who did not know much of the late 
Rao Bahadur during his life time, are likely to think that 1 am 
a victim of my own filial sentiments, I am sure that there will 
1)0 others also, who knew him intimately and would .blame me 
for not having given the due meed of encomium to rny late 
revered father. Without therefore wishing to meet this or that 
point of view, I propose to wr^te this life-sketch, just to pay off, 
in part, my own obligations to the deceased, and perhaps for no 
other purpose than of satisfying my own soul. 

The late Rao Bahadur was born at Pandharpur, in the year 
1889, of a family which gave some priests to the services of 
Vithoba, that far-famed divinity of Pandharpur. His father, 
Narayan Hari Dikshit, was little more than a matriculate ; but by 
honest hard work and ability, he rose from his humble post 
of a municipal clerk at Pandharpur, to that of the Mamlatdar 
at Shirhatti. He had hardly occupied this latter post for a year and 
a half, when he fell a victim to the epidemic of bubonic plague, 
that ruined thousands of families during the last decade of the 
19th century. Narayanrao left behind him his wife and four little 
children, the eldest of whom, Kashinatb, was then only nine years 
old. But even at that age, he proved a very useful asset to his 
family, in as much as he showed his extraordinary talents even 
in his childhood, and won practically all the scholarships and 
free-ships that came in his way, throughout his school career. 
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By the standard of livin*? of those days, even these scholarships 
were a definite material aid, without' which it would have been 
much more difficult in those days for the family to carry on. At 
that time, the example of his father, Narayanrao, was held out to 
him by his relatives, who, inspite of the surpassing abilities of 
the son, scarcely imagined that he would surpass the Mamlatdar 
in his achievements also. Kashinath, however, never had mere 
administrative ambitions, and was ever winning bigger prizes 
and scholarships in his examinations. He crowned these 
achievements by se/3uring the First Jagannath Shankar Seth 
Scholarship at the Matriculation Exainination, Varajivandas 
Madhavdas Scholarship at the Intermediate Examination, the 
Bhau Daji Prize at the B. A. Examination, and finally the Sujfia 
Gokuldas Jhala Vedanta Prize, Sir Lawrence Jenkins Scholar- 
ship, and the Bhagawandas Purushottam Sanskrit Scholarship 
at the M. A. Examination. He was barely twenty-two, when he 
passed his M. A. Examination, but even then he had 
already eerved as a lecturer in the capacity of a Dakshina 
Fellow ill the Deccan College, Poona. It was because of 
all these achievements that he was admitted to a scholarship 
in the Archaeological Department, of the Govorninent of India. 
And though, for a time, ho worked as an Assistant Curator, or a 
Curator, in certain i>rovincial museums, including tlie Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, the Lucknow Provincial Museum, etc., 
it only added to liis other qualifications. His main work, 
however, was to be in the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India, itself. He worked under Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar at Mirpur Khas and other sites *, and at Kumhrahar ( Patna ), 
he worked under Dr. Spooner, whom he always remembered and 
revered with the affection one has for one^s favourite guru. 
Dr, Spooner also requited his affection and was largely responsible 
for Mr. Dikshit getting a good start in the department as a 
Superintendent in the year 1918, This finally settled his career, 
and as a Superintendent he worked mainly at Calcutta and at 
Poona, i. e. in the Eastern and the Western Circles of the Archaeo- 
logical Department. And as luck would have it, he had to 
join these two Circles alternately almost ©very three years. 
If one were to read the annual reports of these two Ciroles, 
especially of the Eastern Ciicle, wrHten in those days, one would 
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find a glimpse of the masterly mind that was at work in alf the 
fields of archaeology, especiafly iconography and architecture. 
As an explorer^s account, the reports of the Eastern Circle 
are scarcely surpassed by what other writers of such cirole- 
reports have given to the world. It could never have been the 
policy of the powers-that-be to encourage, in those days, in 
this dependent colony of India, the ingress, into the Archaeo* 
logical Department, of many learned and independent-minded 
Indians. Nevertheless, the Department had on the whole to 
feeep up its prestige by keeping whatever best men it had, such 
as the late Mr. Rakhal Das Benerji, and the late Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, at such strategic posts as the Eastern Circle. These very 
Indians, who were chiefly responsible for the resuscitation of the 
immortal glory of our ancestors in the Indus Valley, — one, the 
original finder, and the other, the chief excavator of the great 
emporium of Mohenjo Daro, — were, after their needful purpose 
was well-served, asked to make room for others. That the 
reporting of such an important discovery as Mohenjo Daro 
could not be altogether entrusted to Indian hands was not at 
all surprising. But to liave entrusted it almost entirely to 
foreigners only speaks for the attitude of tlie Government in the 
matter. This sort of disgrace was felt by a number of Indians 
iu those days, — amongst them, perhaps, most keenly by Mr. K, M. 
Dikshit. The years 1923-^5 spent at Mohenjo Daro, indeed, 
proved to be some of the most eventful, but, at the same time, 
unhappy years in Mr. Dikshit^s life. The utter lack of apprecia- 
tion of his efforts during the excavations at Mohenjo Daro gave 
him a rude shock, which, not very long after, resulted in the 
trouble of his life-time — diabetes. He kept this disease in check, 
by restricting himself to a very rigid diet, and fought it bravely 
throughout the last twenty-two years, suffering greatly during 
the fight. He did all this, out of sheer love for work ; he never 
ilffirked any work, be it exploration, excavation, or any other 
aedentary type of work. Even during his last serious illness, 
he was working regularly, — always keeping in mind the Sanskrit 
adage, which he was very fond of repeating ^ ajaramaravai 
prajM vidyani^ariham ca dntayef . — He was doing this until the 
medical authorities finally prohibited all reading, exactly a 
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month before his demise. It is, indeed, to be suspected that his 
great zeal for doing his bit for archaeology, even affcer his retire 
uient, told adversely on his health, already weakened by the 
long-standing diabetes. 

Besides taking part in the excavations at Mohenjo Doro, Mr. 
Dikshit also carried out the excavations at Faliarpur ( Bengal ), 
which is situated some thirty miles north-west of Mahastban, 
known, in ancient times, as Piidravardhana or Pudanagara. Here 
the lofty temple, surrounded by the great vilifmi { monastic esta- 
blishment ) of Somapui'a ( as Paharpur was formerly known ), 
which flourished especially in the early Pala period, yielded to 
the spade of Mr. Dikshit quite rich and varied material, that is so 
useful for the study of Indian architecture and sculpture. 

Besides his monumental work on this subject, viz. ‘‘ 'Ihe 
Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal ( Mem. of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 55 ), he published a number of inscriptions, 
pertaining to the Guptas and other dynasties, found here and 
elsewhere. He read the numbers, given in old inscriptions and 
coins, with such^great facility that scarcely anybody equalled him 
in that field. It also once happened that the credit for the work, 
which he did, in numismatics ^ent to somebody else, who then 
liappened to be his superior. Perhaps such is always the 
lot of the subordinates! At any rate, if Fortune has favoured 
him in some ways, by granting him ever higher glory almost 
up to the end of his career, it has also frowned on him on a 
number of occasions like this and the Mohenjo Doro episode. 

After he bad been a Superintendent for a number of years, 
he became, in the year 1930, a Deputy Director General of 
Archaeology, and after that, for a period, in 1932, the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist. From the latter post he reverted to the post 
of the Superintendent for Archaeology in the Eastern Circle in 
1933. By this time, he had acquired quite an extensive and 
all-round experience, in practically every field of the departmenjal 
activities. This eventually made him an indispensable man at 
the centre. But he still wished to add to his knowledge by a tour 
to all the chief centres of archaeological interest in the western 
world. Hardly could any other persop in his position have thought 
of going, for the sake of study, at his own cost, to so many 
places, within such a short time'as eight months, much less of 
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studying so intensely scores of monuincnis, as he did. It was 
almost with the zeal of a fresh youngster^ who wishes to study 
everything of importance, that lie completed his continental tour. 
And he managed to pick up, during the intervals that he could 
snatch in this tour, quite a fair Jcnowledge of French and some of 
German and Italian as well. His powerful memory helped him 
to retain in his mind much of what he learnt. The notes he has 
made during this tour, and all the material that he gathered and 
studied at this time, speak volumes for the sincerity of his 
purpose. Somehow, he was unable to bequeath it to the world 
in a finished form. But, many persons, like the writer of this 
sketch, were undoubtedly aided and guided by the information 
and advice given by the late Rao Bahadur. 

I believe, I am not giving out any official secret when I state 
that on one occasion when there wa9 a tie, in connection with some 
higher honour, between the late Rao Bahadur and somebody else, 
^ it was this continental tour that was responsible for getting him 
that honour. A bare list of the names of the places, which he visited 
during this tour, was then made, and it was found to fixtend 
over four typed sheets — a fact that was sufficient to impress his 
“ examiners A beautiful summary description of these places, 
written from a purely ^rchaeolcgical point of view, extended 
over thirty pages, and, if published, would have always been 
(and may yet be) helpful for any Indian scholars washing 
to go to the West. Of course, there is always a dearth of such 
scholars in a poor country like India, Soon after his return from 
the continental tour, he was made the Deputy D. G. of Archaeo- 
logy ( 1934 ), — no longer a Deputy D. G. of Archaeology, since 
there had now remained only one of the two posts of that name 
in the Department. Not long after, he w^as made a Rao Bahadur 
by the Government of India ( 1935 ). By this time, his services 
were found altogether indispensable at the centre ; and in con- 
sideration thereof he w^as made the head of his department, the 
Director General of Archaeology. 

These and the succeeding years also witnessed the products of 
his masterly writing in the Annual Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Meanwhile, the policy followed in a former 
regime had almost led to a crisis in the department, which was 
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accentuated by the mtu^^der of one of the most eminent arohaaolo* 
srists, Mr. N. G. Majumdar, at the hands of the fanatic Huts. 
At this juncture, the Government suddenly decided to bring in a 
foreign expert to advise on the reorganisation of the whole 
department. The Woolley Report came in with all its sting for 
the head of the department Though, personally, Rao Bahadur 
hirnseif did not come in for criticism, it was he who of all people 
Celt about the prestige of his department.^ He saw himself being 

1 Her© it may be pointed out that Sir L. Woolley’s Report was critically 
raviewed in the following words by Prof. Dr. J, Ph. Vogel, the learned 
orientalist, who had himself worked in the Department of Archaeology and 
as such who had known its working intimately : — ■ “ The recommendations.... 
are based on purely vscholarly consideration. There are, however, other 
aspects which in a country like India cannot be totally disregarded. There 
is in the first place the national and religious aspect. There exists, no 
doubt, a vivid archaeological interest among the educated classes of Indian 
society, but it seems to us that it is largely inspired by motives of religion 
and nationalism. The ancient monuments which have been brought to light 
and are kept up at considerable expense are, with only few exceptions, 

edifices relating to Brahmanism, Buddhism and Islam The India of tO'-day, 

on the contrary, is united by a thousand ties with the Vedic and Puranio 

past This explains why, whenever an ancient image turns up by accident, 

such a discovery is hailed with spec/al delight in the Indian newspapers 

But such a disregard of public opinion might well prove fatal to archaeo- 
logical research in India. Any one familiar with the inner history of the 
Archaeological Survey knows that this history might aptly be described as a 
constant struggle for life. The oflSoers of the Department, the Director General 
in the first place, have to defend their very existence against adverse influences. 
For not all high officials are inspired by that lofty and enlightened interest 
in India’s historical monuments, which characterized a Viceroy like Lord 
Curzon. A Member of Council responsible for the Finance is reputed to have 
declared that archaeological research was a mere luxury and that the public 
money Would be better spent on any other subject than on archaeology. Did 
it h ippen in 1910 when Sir John Marshall was spending bis well earned 
furlough in England, that the Government of India even proposed to abolish 
his post ? The position of the Director General of Archaeology mtgh^^ indeed 
be aptly comparedjto that of the man in the famous parable who, olasping^to 
the branch of a tree, the roots of which are being gnawed by two mice, is 
hanging down in a dry well inhabited by a dragon, while above he is 

threatened by an elephant The powers that be may curtail the resources 

pf archaeology and unfortunately in times of finanoial strigency ( almost a 
( continued on the next page ) 
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made a scapegoat of a policy in w;iioh he had himaelf no 
controlling hand, AnotheK ‘ Mohenjo Daro, ’ another serious 
break-down of his health ! Every serious student of archaeology 
knows the advance that had been made in the West in what is 
called the methodology of archaeology,’’ during recent years. 
It was not difficult in the light of that knowledge for Rao Bahadur 
himself to introduce a number of changes suggested by Sir L. 
Woolley, long before he had come to India. But in such things, 
as in every other cultural activity, it is the real backing of the 
people by the Government that matters most, and it is not 
possible for a single individual, howsoever eminent, to fight a 
system. Be that as it may, the Woolley Report was followed by, 
or rather, cast into the back-ground by, a regular tirade certain 
interested parties in India itself against the head of the depart* 
ment, who worked heart and soul for the department, and for 
India’s culture and who looked upon the interests of the depart- 
ment as his own. 

These years also saw his ever increasing association with a 
number of cultural and historical societies, which, according to 
their own testimony, greatly profited by his help and guidance. 
Occasionally he was rewarded for such services, by the President- 
ship of this or that session of this or that association. But every- 
where,-whether it was in anthropology, or numismatics, or archae- 
ology in general, — one found in his Presidential addresses, etc., 
such a sound grasp in such a large variety of subjects that, for those, 
who knew how busy he was with other divers activities, it was, in- 
deed, a matter of wonder how he could manage it, — nay, how he 

( continued from the previous page ) 

ohronic disease 1 ) the Archaeological Department is always the first to 
suffer. This will make it clear that a Director General of Archaeology in 
India cannot allow himself to be guided by the scholarly interest alone. He 
must endeavour to justify his own and his Department’s existence and this 
can# best be done by brilliant discoveries and by excavations productive of 
"nnposing finds like the Asoka capital of Sarnath, For only results of this 
kind will impress the Indian public with the utility of the Department. This 
state of affairs will, perhaps, account for certain shortcomings in the work 
of the Department, such as the absence of any systematic plan of campaign, 
which have been criticized in Sir Leonard’s Report. •’—Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archaeology (Kern Institute Publication ) Vol. XIV, (Forth© 
Year 1939 ). pp. 9-11. 

26 f Annals, B. O. R. I. 1 
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could probe to the depth in almost every sphere that he surveyed. 
As the Deputy Director General, r and the Director General 
of Archaeology, his main achievement has been guiding the 
activities of tens of learned societies and scores of indivi- 
duals in their research work. Hife memory, which stood 
him in good stead since his child-hood, was a great 
asset for anybody working with him, or under his guidance or 
direction. And although his official routine work mostly kept 
him away from such specialized fields as the Kharoshthi and 
Brahmi inscriptions, he could, to the amazement of all, who 
knew him intimately and saw him working, read them with the 
fluency and accuracy of a specialist, who is almost solely busy 
with such work. I distinctly remember a number of occasions, 
when he was of great help in giving the correct readings of some 
Kharoshthi and Brahmi inscriptions to such veteran scholars as 
the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar and others. A number of scholars, 
who have received his aid or guidance, or have corrected their 
articles or theses in the light of his information or criticism, 
have been grateful enough to mention his name ; but, of course, 
in such cases, there is bound to be quite a number of others, who 
do not feel the necessity of mentioning it at all. I shall now refer to 
a few facts, which made him almost like a living Index, or like 
an invaluable reference-book. His great philological acumen, 
aided by his intimate knowledge of the northern Indian 
languages, like Bengali, Hindi-Urdu, Marathi, etc., enabled him 
to give out in private conversations interesting derivations of a 
number of words, with which we are usually too familiar to 
examine them closely. Again, there is hardly anybody now, 
who is so intimately familiar with the antiquities, found in 
all the important museums throughout India, as he was. His 
acquaintance with the topographical details of every 
province was indeed a matter of wonder to all those who 
knew him, and a matter of help to all those who were 
need of such information. His familiarity with the archae- 
ological monuments of all provinces had given a great weight 
to his opinion in the eyes of every student of historical archi- 
tecture. All these facts, together with the good-natured, but occa- 
sionally misunderstood frankness, bis jovial temperament, and 
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above all his willingness to part with 'knowledge, made •him a 
lively and learned conversationalist. Besides this frankness, 
however, there was his high position, which made some of his 
numerous friends and acquaintances expect in reality much moire 
than could be legitimately met with by anybody in his position. 
And the present writer is personally very well aware that the 
late Rao Bahadur had, at the end of his career, the misfortune of 
getting the blame in such cases for all his trying. The credit of 
expanding the department, or of employing a vast number of 
scholars on a very small site, so as to get at greatly accurate 
results, was not to belong to him, cr to any other Indian scholar 
for the matter of that. But with the financial aid that was 
forthcoming for the excavations at Ramnagar, and with the 
skeletal number of scholars that were allowed to work under 
him at that time, those excavations will ever remain a classical 
instance of what could be achieved by Indian scholarship in that 
field. It is a fact of history that the ever-expanding economy of 
the world enables every succeeding generation to apend^more and 
to restrict oneself to a more specialised field. And though there 
might be in future no need to go back to the method of excava- 
tion that he employed, the “ economy of India of that period, 
—by which I refer to the whole politico-social set-up in this great 
sub-continent during the period preceding the great upheavals 
resulting from the World War II, — would scarcely have allowed 
obtaining better results with such few means. And one becomes 
convinced of the inevitability of history, when one remembers 
that the late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshi^t was going to apply to 
be allowed to write the report of the excavations at Ahicchatra 
( Ramnagar ), after he had got the final sanction of his due 
pension, and that this final sanction came only the very day that 
he was to pass away,*-“i.ie., approximately two and quarter years 
after he had taken the leave prior to retirement. 

In this brief sketch, I have refrained from mentioning a 
number of his other activities, such as, his work in connection 
with the different MahSrastrian Mandals, etc., in northern India, 
I have also refrained from referring directly to the great stimulus 
that he gave to the archaeological activities in various States 
and Universities,— the day-to-day guidance that he gave to 
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many historical institutiotis. But this sort of detailed appraisal 
has to be reserved for some other occasion. Nevertheless, any 
appraisal of his work would remain quite inadequate without 
taking into account the ( literally ) hundreds of welMllustrated 
lectures that he gave in connection with the Indus Valley 
civilization. His lecture for the public on such occasions as the 
Session of the Indian History Congress or of the Indian Science 
Congress was always a popular item, and every time he added 
some fresh charm and local colour to it. He has undoubtedly 
done much more to popularise the name of Mohenjo Daro in 
many parts of India than any other living person has been able 
to do. And his famous “ Meyer’s Lectures ” on the same subject, 
arranged by the University of Madras ( 1935 ), have evoked a 
tribute for its masterly treatment from such a world-renowned 
archaeologist as the late Cordon Childe. 
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RAO BAHADUR K. N. DIESHIT, M. A. 


It is with a very heavy heart that we record the sad and 
unexpected demise of Rao Bahadur Kashinath Narayan Dikshit, 
which occurred at Poona on 12th August 1946. The career of 
the late Rao Bahadur was a living example of what devoted and 
intelligent application to any particular subject can achieve. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that there have been in India 
few men who could claim to possess the same expert knowledge 
of all branches of Archaeology, such as, epigraphy, numismatics, 
art and architecture, excavations, preservation of monuments etc., 
as Rao Bahadur Dikshit. In this connection we should like to 
draw the attention of our readers to the excellent biographical 
sketch of the late Rao Bahadur, written by his eon, Mr. S. K, 
Dikshit, M.A., which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Rao Bahadur Dikshit had.been associated with the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute almost from its very inception. 
Though he had to spend most of hie active yeus of service 
outside Poona, he made it a point to keep in constant touch with 
the various activities of the Institute. For several years he served 
on the Regulating Council of the Institute and gave it the benefit 
of his mature experience and sound advice. It'had almost become 
a convention that whenever Rao Bahadur came down to Poona, 
he should deliver, at the Institute, a lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, about some of his recent archaeological exoava* 
tions. After his retirement, a couple of years ago, he settled 
down in Poona and began to take more active interest in the 
work of this Institute as well as in that of similar academic 
bodies in Poona. In 1945 he was appointed the Joint Editor of 
the Armais, It is however most unfortunate that he did not 
live jjp see more than two issues published under his editorship. 
ivAb'Bahadur Dikshit presided over the Aligarh Session of the 
Indian History Congress and was also the President of more 
than one Section of the All India Oriental Conference. 

In him Indology has lost an eminent votary and this Institute 
a groat friend and guide. 


■R. N. D. 


DI\ArSi>r%AHADD'R DR. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR 


The doyen of the South Indian -Indologists has passed away. 
The excellent pioneer work done by the late Dr. S. Krishnanswami 
Aiyangar in the field of Indian History, particularly South 
Indian History, which made him *one of the foremost historians 
of his generation, is too well-known to need repetition. The 
two sumptuous volumes of his Ancient India md South Indian 
Hintonj and Culture, published by the Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona, will amply testify to that eminent scholar's wide range 
and deep penetration. During his tenure as Professor of Indian 
History and Archaeology at the University of Madras, the late 
Diwan Bahadur may be said to have established a new tradition 
of historical research in South India — a tradition, which, one is 
happy to note, is still ably maintained by his students and 
associates. This fact must have indeed been a solace to the 
departed savani in his old age. 

Both the All India Oriental Conference and the Indian 
History Congress honoured Dr. Aiyangar with their General 
Presidentships. This double honour had until recently been quite 
unique.’ Only this year, another great scholar. Dr. K. C. Majunidar, 
who has oncubeen the General President of the Indian History 
Congress, is elected the General President of the All India 
Oriental Conference. Dr. Aiyangar was associated with almost all 
leading academic bodies in India in some capacity or other. 

A scientific scholarly research in the field of South Indian 
History and Archaeology will alone be the most adequate tribute 
to the memory of the late Diwan Bahadur. r> -r. 



The news of the death of Dr. Lakshman Sarup came most 
unexpectedly. Just four days before his death he was quite hale 
and hearty. He attended the 13th Session of the All 
Oriental Conference which was held at Nagpur from 19th to 2lBt 
of October 1946, and actively participated in its deliberations* 
On 22nd of October he joined the excursion to Ramtek Hills 
arranged by the Local Committee of the Nagpur Session. And on 
26th of October he died of heart-ffiilure at Lahore. 
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Dr. Sarup^s excellent work in the fipld of Vedio Studies is 
quite well known to the students of the Veda. He has also done 
admirable work in the field of Olassioal Sanskrit, Apart from 
his own researches, the impetus which he gave to Indological 
research in Punjab will hardly* be forgotten. He was once the 
President of the Vedio Section of the All India Oriental 
Conference, and the Treasurer of that body from 1943 up to the 
time of his death. In his death, Sanskrit scholarship has 
sustained a loss which it will not be easy to repair, 

— R. N. D. 


PROFESSOR P. P. S. SASTRI 


In Prof. P. P. S. Sastri of the Presidency College, Madras, 
deatli has snatched away a highly gifted Sanskritist of the South. 
Prof. Sastri’s name will always be remembered particularly in 
connection with his great edition of the Southern Recension of 
the Mahabharata. He has also edited several volumes of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Saras vati Mahal 
Library, Tanjore, and has thus laid students of Sanskrit literature 
under deep obligation. 

— R. N. D. 


PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 


On behalf of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, we 
pay our most respectful homage to the sacred memory of the late 
Mahamana Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who departed from 
this world on 12th November 1946. It would indeed be pre- 
sumptuous on our part to attempt to estimate, even cursorily the 
mdstvaluable services which Malaviyaji has rendered to India — 
and to the world — in manifold ways. All that we may do is to 
send him our mute prayer that, from his heavenly abode, he 
should bless this Institute, whose work he used to admire and 
encourage. 

—Ed. 
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THE VIKRAMADITYA PROBLEM: 

A FRESH APPROACH* 

By 

K, B, Vyas 
I 

We have so far dfsouRsed the various theories about the 
identity of Vikiamadi:ya, and noted how two groups of 
theories - one assuniinj:? the authenticity of the legends and 
considering that a Vikramadity/i, king of M^lwa, flourifehed 
in the middle of the 1st century B. C,, the other, held by several 
eminent scholars, postulating that Oandragupta II represented 
the Vikraraaditya of the traditions - are more in vogue than the 
others. The former, in the form in which it is usually put, cannot 
stand, as it involves a serious conflict with the inscriptional 
evidence. Ihe second has the support of numismatical and 
some inscriptional evidence, and is corroborated by the general 

cultural conditions prevailing in Gupta India. But it has to 
set aside ruthlessly the ma^s of traditional evidence regarding 

Vikramaditya. In the form that several of the eminent scholars 
have presente I it - namely, that Candragupta II, who assumed 
fiTe dtle Vikramaditya, achieved remarkable military exploits, 
was renowned for his nmnificerce and patronage of learning and 

* This article represenin ilie concludii g pcrtion of the author’s mcno* 
grap i, ‘ Vikramaditya : A Historical S udy submitted and accepted for 
the award of the Paudit Bhagwaalal Indraji Gold Medal, 1944, by the 
XTniversity of Boiubay. 
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oult?ure, aitd became ihu^^ ko endeared to tne pubiic memory that 
it gratefully associated his namvj with the prevailing era - it 
cannot be easily refuted. 

We can, however, urge that it entirely ignores the mass of 
Jain and Brahmanical traditions, and fails to explain the ques- 
tion of the institution of ihe Vikrama era and its earlier designa- 
tions Krta and Malava. Moreover, even if we admit that 
Candragupta II asbumed the title Vikramaiitya, there is hardly 
any conclusive proof to show that Candragupta II was the first 
emperor to assume the proud title. Sainudragupta, Candragupta 
If, Skandagupta and practically the whole dynasty aBsumod the 
biruda Vikraraaditya. Similarly it will Ik? hazardous to rely too 
much on the assumed similar ity between the cbaract rs of Can- 
dragupta II and the legendary V^ikramaditya, for several great 
Hindu emperors of ancient India*— Samudragupta, Candra- 
gupta II, Harsa, Bhoja and others so closely approach the Vikra- 
in&dityan model that one is almost inclined to believe that they 
all wero influenced by the character of the original Vikra iiaditya 
and tried to emulate it. So too the Brahmanical revival in the 
Gupta period was not evidently the first one of its kind even 
according to the fetaiinchest prpiagonists of the Candragupta II 
theory like Sir R. Q. Bhandarkar and Dr. A B, Keith, * both of 
whom admit that there was a Brahmanical revival earlier in the 
1st century. Candragupta II is renowned for his destruction of 
theSakas; but the Indian history of the opening oentuiries of 
the Christian era is a fctory of one perpetual struggle between 
foreigners like the Sakas and next the Hunas on the one hand, 
and the suzerain Indian powers, the Kalihga king of Garga 
Saihliiti, Qautarnlputra SataKarni, Candragupta II, Skanda- 
guptft, Yasodiiarraan or Baladitya. and other kings, on the other. 
Thus even the argument that the ^akaii epithet most appropriate- 
ly applies to Candragupta II will not hold on closer exac aii^a- 
tion. 

There are other dirficulties as well. The Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang refers to a Vikram^ditya as a great Brahmanical 
king, antagonistic to the Buddhists, renowned for his generosity, 

' A. B, Keith — A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, 442, 
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who was a coTitemporary of Vasubandhu.’ If Caodragupta ll ig 
iotended in this allusion, it is rather strange that Chwang bo 
close to him in time does not mention his name, but merely 
gives his title, which might a^ply with equal appropriatenefs to 
aeveral kings of the dynasty. Chwang^s description too appears to 
be reminiscent of an age considerably anterior to his own times. 
He mentions Vikramaditya as a king of Sravastl, and Sravasti, 
we know, was in ruins even in Fa Hien's time ( 399-414 A. D. ). 
VikramS-ditya is placed by Chwang about Vasuoandhu’s time. 
No w Vasubandhu’s works were translated in distant Oaina in 
404-3 A, D., presumably after they had attained wide popularity 
in India, which again must have taken considerable time indeed. 
Authorities are not. therefore, unanimous in dating Vasubandhu, 
Keith/ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar/ Takakusu ^ place Vasubaudhu 
early in the 5ch century ; while K. B. Pathak^ places him under 
KuniSragupta and Skandagupta. Smith ^ places him under 
Oandragupta I and Samudragupta, 280-330 A. D., while M. 
Winternitz® would consider Vasubandhu as having lived 
towards the end of the 3rd century A. D. These are some of the 
difficulties that stand in the way of the Oandragupta II theory, 
and have been noticed by scholais"^ who favour this view. If the 
view is still maintained by them it is on account of the fact that 

no alternative explanation is yet available in our present state 
of knowledge. 

II 

Have we then to accept the theory that the VikramSditya of 
the tradition was a historical figure, ruling in AvantI in the 
middle of the 1st century B. 0., and was the author of the several 
exploits associated with his name in the various Jaina pra^xindhas'^ 
In one sense, yes ; but not in the way that the protagonists of the 

* Keith, Ibid., p. 73. 

* R. O. Bhandarkar, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
•Sc-r.i^y, Vol. XX. 

* J. Takakusu, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ( London ), 1S05, 33 ff, 

* K. B. Patbak, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLI, 19i2, 244. 

* Vinocnii Smith, Tho Early History of India, 4 th edition, 1924, pp. 329, 
325, 346. 

^ Maurice Winternit*, A History of LiterAture, VoP Ut 

Calcutta, 1933, p. 

^ A. 0w Altukiiri, * 3t»hyUdri' ( Marathi ), October, 1043. 
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theory would maintain* it. To command general acceptance, It 
tnufet be reconciled with the available epigraphical evidence. 
Before proceeding to work out the new outline of the theory we 
should examine and assess afresh yie evidence preserved in early 
literature and see if it yields any indications about the date and 
the identity of Vikramaditya. 

To start with, OaihUsapfaiaiV alludes to the unbcunded genero- 
sity of Vikraniaditya. Gaiiasavtaia/i is definitely earlier than 
Bana who mentions Satavahana as the author of the Galhakoia. 
The Satavahana dynasty ended about 238 A D and Hala the 
author of this anthology is assigned to 17-21 A. D. by Jayaswal.^ 
Mm. Sbastri is inclined to place the work in the 1st century 
A, D. Keith and Jacobi are in favour of a later date on the 
strength of the developed form of its Maharastrl Prakrit. Keith 
places it between 200-4S0 A. D.^ 

Brhafkatha of GunSdhya, faithfully preserved in the abridged 
vorsiong like Kalhusanlsagara is anterior to Subandhu, Dandin 
andBftna, i. e. c. 600 A. D. Brhatkatha belongs to a tinie when 
legends about Panini and Vararuci w’ere still current." On its own 
evidence^ Gunadhya was a court poet of Satavahana. He gives the 
latter’s lineage,® records anecdotes about him/ and desires to 
win the latter’s favour by his PaisScI tale.*^ The cycle of 
Udayana legends which were household tales in KalidSsa’s time 
covers almost the entire epan of hiliaikaiha. Thus Brhatkatha is 
a very early work indeed which ought to be assigned to Ist-Srd 
century A. D. at the latest. This Brhatkutha, judging of course 
from its Sanskrit versions like the KathUsantsagara, refers to a 
Vikramaditya at numerous places, describing his great genero- 
sity, undaunted valour and other qualities. This Vikramaditya 
must be assigned to a period earlier than the Gupta period. For, 
if Brhatkctha was later than the 5th century A. D., and^he 
Vikram&ditya described in it represented Candragupta II, then 

* Onth^cL-saptamih V, 64. ^ 

■ K. P. Jftyaswal, Journal of the Bihar & OrisBa Kesearoh Society, 
Vol. XVI. 1030, 280. 

* Keith, Ibid. 223-224. 

* Kathneariteugara, Trans, 0. H, Tawney, Vol, 1, 1860, pp. 10-1?. 

» iWd, p. 82. e Ibid, p. 37, ♦ IbW. p. 88. « Ibid, p. 46. 
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it would be indeed strange that instead of making speoiflo refer 
ence to the Gupta emperors and giving their glorious ancestry, 
it should give only a ge*ieral appellation applicable to several 
kings of the dynasty, and a totally false genealogy which would 
he rather bumiiiaiing to the contemporary monarch. To avoid 
such an absurdity, it becomes necessary to assign Brhatkaihd to 
a much earlier period^ and consider the Vikram^ditya referred 
to therein as representing a historical personality much anterior 
to the Guptas. 

Subandhu, the writer of the clever and highly paronomastio 
romance Vdsavadaita, 5dh century A. D., bewails the demise of 
Vikramaditya as a recent event, which spelt an irreperable loss 
to learning and the arts. If he intended to compliment the 
contemporary sovereign Candragupta, should we not expect him 
to refer to him specifically and not by a general title, and in 
a full praiasii, and not a stray couplet? Hemacandra, the 
originator of a great renaissance in early mediaeval Gujarat, 
glorified Jayasiihbadbva in a series oi praiaslislokas at the end of 
the chapters of his Siddha Hemacandra, A single general allusion 
would neither satisfy the patron, nor profit the prot6g6. 

Yuan Chwang's testimony wh have analysed and criticised 
above. His description of a Vikramaditya will not apply to 
Ya^odharman, and will need considerable straining to be 
applicable even to Candragupta IL Yuan Chwang’s description 
of a Vikramaditya is certainly reminiscent of a historical 
personality considerably anterior to the Gupta emperors. 

Eojafarafigtrii too, if closely scrutinized, will be found to 
distinguish the SakSri Vikramftditya from his historical name- 
sake, * and imply that the Sakari Vikramaditya flourished 
earlier than the historical one® ( Vikramaditya Har^a), who 
according to the interpretations discussed in the earlier chapters 
' might be considered as belonging to the first half of the 6th 
century A. D. 

* Bnjaiarohginl^ od. M. A. Stein, II 5-7 ( Vol. I, p, 17 ), 

> Ibid, III I25\ Vol, I, p. 28 ). Compare also Al Deruni's statement that 
* the VikramSdjtya from whom the era got Its name is not identical with 
that one who killed the Sakas, bpt only a namesake of hie. ' A4 BeyunPs 
India, ed. Df. Edward 0. Sachau, 188f8, Vol 11, p. 6. 
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We need not examine the later Brahmanical evidence, which 
is not relevant for the purpose of ‘deciding the historical anti- 
quity of VikramSditya. 

The Jain evidence is indeed one of the most important planks 
on which the historicity of Vikrainaditya rests. ’ The Pattavalis. 
though often confut^ed, cannot, in the opinion of competent 
authorities* be dismissed as a pure invention. 

This survey of the early Brahmanical, Buddhistic, and Jain 
evidence almost compels the conclusion that Vikramaditya w^asa 
historical personality, and flourished in the middle of the 1st 
century B. C., inspite of the epigrophical difficulty ( which we 
shall attempt to solve in the sequel ) involved in such an assump- 
tion. Several scholars have almost instinctively felt constrained 
to admit the possibility of the existence of a hietorical Vikramft- 
ditya in the 1st century B. C., though they could not bring 
enough historical evidence to bear upon the problem. Thus 
Buhler even before 1882 held that the Vikrama era was really 
establislied by a king of that name in 56 B. C.^ C. V. Vaidya* 
and Mm. Haraprasad Sastri* asserted on the authority of Hala^s 
that Vikramaditya did exist in the Isfc century B. C.* 
Sten Konow protested against th6 unjustifiably disdainful attitude 
of scholars towards Indian tradition,*^ showed how it agreed with 
historical facts known from other sources,® and affirmed that its 
allusion to a ^nkari Vikramaditya, who founded an era in 58 B. 0. 

' For the purposes of the present essay, however, it has not been possible 
to make full use of all this evidence. The author awaits the earliest 
opportunity to investigate the bearing of all this material on the problem 
under discussion. 

* Sten Konow, JR AS, 1932, 955, & Corpus lusoriptionurn Indioarum, ^ol. 
II, Ft. I, 1929, Ixxxvi ; 

Franklin Edgerton, Harward Oriental Series, Vol. XXVI, 1926, Ixiv ; 

M. Winternitz, H. S. L., II, 495. 

* F. MaxmUller, India What it can Tench Us? 1882, 285. 

* 0. V. Vaidya, * Indian Review’, December, 19u9. 

* Mm. Haraprasad tihastri, Epigrupbia Indies, Vol. XII, 1913-14, 320. 

® This vif>w Is also held by several reputed scholars like William Jones, 
FroL Rajvade, Frof, R. N. Apte« and others, Vide ’ Furu|&rtba* ( Marathi > 
February, 1944, p. 201. 

* Btan Konow, E. U XIV. 19i8. 2931 

^ Sign Know, Oarput I. K, II, Pt. I. Ixxxvi 
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oould not be rejected.’ S:nith® corroborated him. Ho is constrained 
to admit that “ it is possible that such a Raja may have existed 
at that time and place. Charpantier^ too is inclined to hold a 
similar view. Edgerton too, convinced by Konow's argu- 
ments, considers it possible^ and even probable, that there 
really existed a king of Malwa named Vikramaditya. who 
founded the era oi 53-7 B. C.* Ha aptly points out that 
we do not yet know enough of the history of the period to reject 
categorically the evidence of Jciina traditions.* It is possible, 
however, he admits, that the later kings who assumed the same 
title, such as Candragupta II, may have been confused with the 
original Vikramaditya in popular legends.* Thus quite a number 
of reputed orientalists are inclined to favour the historicity of 
the traditional Vikram&ditya of 58-7 B. C. 

Ill 

We shall now attempt to sift out the original historical nuo* 
leus from the mass of later traditions, and interpret the same in 
harmony with inscriptional evidence. 

( 1 ) A cloi^e examination of the Kathasarifsaqara^ which in its 
original probably reaches as far back as the 1st century A. D. or 
go, reveals that Vikramaditya was not a king but a member of 
the Malava-gana, wlio had, for the time being wlien UjiayinI 
was invested by the Sakas, taken refuge in Pratisthana in the 
Deccan.^ KathUmrit states that Vikramaditya was an incarna- 
tlon of X VIII, i, 27 ; noTrfr^r Id. 

33 ; ^ Id. 35 etc ). The dt^FCr ption at once catches 

our attention, for why, of all the ganas of Siva, should Vikramil* 
ditya be traced to ? 

It is highly probable that is a Sanskrit restoration 

of and means originally ‘a member of the M^lava 

* Sten Konow, J. U. A. S.. 1932, 9 '*5, 

Vincent Smith, Oxford History of Fndi’a, 1919, 131. 

* Jarl Charpontier, Cambridpe History of India, Vol. T, 1922, 167 f, 

* F. Edgorton, H. 0. S,, XXVf, Ixv-lxvl, 

* F. Eidgerton, Ibid, Ixiv. « F. Edgerton, Ibid, Ixvl. 

^ KnthUsaritsagara, Nirpayas^fgara, 1889, XV! 1 1, 1. 

8 JTOT would give rise to a Pai6.1ci equivalent qq under the 

operation of the phonetio processes mentioned in cnf q; { Siddha Hema 
Cahdra, V 111-4-306 ), { He VIII-1-.308 ), ^ ( Vni-4-S23 ), 
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gaoas When Soraadeva set himself to the task of abridging the 
earlier Brhatkatha, the memories of the Malavan republic had 
completely vanished, which led the Sanskrit redactor to restore 
the original general term ( = iror) a nrr^4’=Td[ of Siva, 
with probably a story invented t6 explain it. The imaginary 
ancestry of Vikramadity a also confirms the opinion that Soma- 
deva invented it because he coiUd not easily intarpret the earlier 
account, and because he possibly desired also to glorify the hero 
of the last lambaka, 

(2) It cannot bxc argued that the occurrence of nor it 

an accident, or a later interpolation of Somadeva, which was 
missing in the oriRineL There is no ground for fucli a doubt; 
for, at the beginning oi the work ' Gunadhya, the writer of the 
original BrhatkaihU^ ia also meLtioned as a Malyavat gana 
( = M&lavagana ), and the translation nowhere states that the 
Mfilyavat gapa of Siva was first lorn as Vikramaditya ti.rcugh 
Siva’s orders and later again as the PaisacI p iet. As a matter of 
fact the^ Sanskrit redactor Somadeva has been considerably 
exercised as* to how to explain the word occurring in the Katha- 
pltha in the beginning, and has therefore to invent a fanciful 
story that Malyavatgana interceded on belmlf of Puspadanta 
gana, who was being cursed ly the Goddess Gauil, and was 
himself cursed, for his friendly intercession, to descend to the 
earth ; 

^ rlrf ^ 11 * 

The poet, at another place, appears to have been at pains to 
explain the term Maiyavat. Siva is described as saying to 
Malyavat • 

The ancestry of Gunadhya, iiis father being a king of nSgas 
named Kirtisena, the son of Vasuki, looks like a later invention, 
substituted in place of the original authentic account iost or 


» i, i, 04-t5. ^ Ibid, I, i. 56-57. ^ Ibid, I, vii, 111. 
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unintelltgible. ' Qunatjhya^s story of how he was in the court of 
a Sfttavihana king ; how be was compelled on account of a yow 
to renounce the use of the three languages, Sanskrit and others, 
and to resort to PaiSacl ; * how his PaiSftcI work Brhatkatha was 
presented for patronage to Satav^hana, who derided it on the 
ground that its language was barbarous ; ^ how Gunadhya then 
consigned a fhajor part of the work to the fire, * when the king 
returned to GunSidhya, made obeisance to him and apologised, 
and how at his request the last one of the seven books of one 
lakh of verses each was spared from the fiery ordeal, to be read 
out to him by Gunadhya's pupils ^ - the whole story reads 
practically like a romance. 

Historically, the above account should be reinterpreted 
as follows. It appears that Gunadhya was a celebrated popular 
poet of Malava gana who composed the Brhatkatha in his 
provincial speech PaisacI * which was different from the 
language ( MagadhI in earlier and Maharastrl in later times ) 
of the Deccan and therefore failed to win the approval 
of Satavahana. Possibly Satavabana was also reljucfant to 
patronise an outsider belonging to Malawa, which was hostile to 
Pratisthana in immediately preceding times. Nevertheless 
Bfhatkatha went on to acquire great popularity and became a 
celebrated classic. Satavabana was in course of time inclined to 
atone for his earlier indifference and invite the popular poetic 
genius Gunadhya to his court. But by this time the poet had 
lost his Mss., had become broken-hearted, and was considerably 
advanced in age. He, therefore, could send only his pupils to 
Satavahana^s court, while he passed away soon after. Though 

J Ibid, I. Vi, 8. * Ibid, I, vi. 12. » Ibid. I. viii, 10-15. 

* Ibid. I. viii, 17-19. Ibid, I, viil, 31-34. 

^ The earliest specimen of Pai^Sci we come across in the SShbSzgarhi 
and Mansebra versions of A^okan inscriptions, which, compared to the 
general Prakrit Maharastrl, reveal a striking affinity to Sanskrit. The 
i3irn*jr inscription is linguistically akin to the Sahbazgarhi version. We 
conclude therefore that a dialect of Pai^aoi ( or Pai^aol - Pali ) was current 
in Western and North-western India in the opening centories of the Christian 
era. The eastern Kalihga version and the southern Brahmagiri versions 
show distinct dialectal and even paleographioal difierenoes. Thus even from 
the early times there must have been considerable dialectal differences 
between Pai^ad : Pali of western India and MagadhI : Mabarlffrl of Ike 
Deccan. 

$ ( AnnaU. B. O. R. 1. } 
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the, KafhUsarit does not mention it, a considerable period must 
have elapsed between SatavShana’s earlier indifference and the 
later offer of patronage. It appears that at the time when Soraa* 
deva composed his version Paisiacl was long out of use, and the 
translator could not catch the proper import of the name Pai6ftcl, 
for he describes it as — 

HT ^7^7 Hr ?fT H^T^clil 
Trr^H tt^htththh ii 
rnnof %5Tr=H hrh i 

r^rfoTHHTSrT^THT IH^TT'H^^nffnTra; II ' 

Somadeva is, naturally, at his distance of time, easily misled in 
describing the PaisScl language, and is constrained to weave an 
Imaginary, if ingenious, account of the Malyavatgana. 

Thus in all probability the term Malyavatgana ( PaisacI equi- 
valent M'llava gana ) applied in Kathasarit to both Gunadhya and 
Vikramaditya signifies originally the same thing, namely, ‘ a 
member of the M alava gana ^ edified later on into ‘ a gana of* 
6iva named Malyavat 

This conclusion is confirmed indirectly by the Jaina tradi- 
tion. For instance the Ptabhuvakacanlra^^ the Prabandhadnta* 
mavii of Merutunga^, Vividhatirtlvxkalpa of Jinaprabha,^ Prabandha’ 
koia of Rajasekharasuri,® all maintain a complete silence about 
Vikrama’s parentage, which is significant If they knew that 
Vikramaditya hailed from any well-known royal family they 
would not have done so. Suhhaslla® mentions Gandbarvasena as 
the father and a Brahman widow as the mother of Vikramarka, 
Some other Jain works, and Muslim historians like Abul Fazl^ 

* Ibki, T, V:ii, 14-15. 

“ Prahhtivakacuritra, ed. JiDavijayaji Muni, ISinghi Series, 194S, pp. 43, 
49, 56, 58 - 60 . 

* Prahandhacintamani, tr. Durgasbankar Shastri, Fotbes Gujarati Sabba, 
1934, pp 1-13. 

* Vividha l^rthakalprj, ed. Jinavijayaji Muni, Siughi Series, 1935, P9. S9„ 
83-89, 

® Prabandhakoia, ©d. Jinavijayaji Muni, Singh i Seriea, 1935, pp. 16, 20, 
66-68, 78-8w^ 

* Suba4ilagapi, jSfi Vikrcma Caritramt Vols, I & II, HemacandrScSrya 
Jaioa Oranthamala, v. 8. 1981. 

* Abul Fail. AllSmi, Ain^i-Akhari, Vol. II, tr. Col. H. S. Jarrett, 
4891. 21S. 
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mention that a supernatural being like Gaudbarba was Vikrama^s 
father. Thus the tradition is significantly silent about Vikrama^s 
parentage or gives a vague and unhistorical account, which 
indicates that he hailed not from any royal house but was very 
probably a commoner.^ 

(3) Thirdly, it nppears probable that Vikrama’s original 
tiame was VikramasVia, wiiicb later on expanded into '\|ikrami* 
ditya. The name of a whole last lambaka of the KatMsarit, 
( which is presumably a faithful translation of the BrhatkathS-), is 
Viflamaslla, and Vikramaditya is given there only as a second, 
perhaps a later, appellation.® It is very likely that 
is a mislection for lor in the old Br^hhiJ in the centu- 

ries just preceding the Christian era sB" and ^ are so similar^ that 
they might be easily confused one for the other. Thus in old 
Br&hml 

and 

The difference between the two^fotms is so slight that a later 
scribe could easily have mislead iTr for s, and transcribed the 
original Vikramaslla ns Visamaslla. The mistake escaped diS' 
oovery because the mislection Visamaslla, accidentally, yielded 
a meaning coming very close to that of the original word Vikrama- 
Mla. Even apart from the paleographical evidence such change* 
are found by scholars of Prakrit and the old stages of modern 
Indian languages, in old Mss. in numbers. 

* Dr. V. S. Suktbankar in his lectures on * MababbSrata * under the 
auipicea of the Bombay University just before his sad and sudden demise* 
pointed out one important psychological fact in portraying Karpm'f 
oharaoter. Suktbankar pointed out that Karpa's phenominal generosity 
%fa8 ndt a temperamental quality, but a pose, which aimed at disguising hi# 
common parentage by emulating and even outdoing the princes of royal 
blood in charity and generosity, thus showing to people that be was even 
superior to the princes of royal blood. Karpa’s example, particularly the 
relation between bis ancestry and his generosity pointedly reminds os of 
Vikrama. 

* Kathnsaritangara, XVIII, i. 

* Vide Mm. G. H. Ojba, Indian Pi|Ieography, Plate IV, 
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.i. 4 ) It stands to reason that the original Vikramatlla later oa 
iiBBumed the full title Yikram^ditjra, even as SberkbSn Sur aseam- 
ed the imperial title Sbersh&h on ascending the imperial Mughal 
throne. 

The KathSsaritsftgara describes a Vikramasakti, who was a 
generaljjpf Vikramaditya’ and a great conqueror whom VikramS> 
ditya respectfully refers to as a king ( n^pa ). We are naturally 
inclined to consider this Vikramasakti as representing the original 
Vikramatlla ( mlslootion, Visama&lla ), who must have been a 
renowned general of the M&lava gana. Later tradition, which 
found the adtenturous general of a republic as not too 
dignihed a figure to serve as the hero of the legends, 
created another and perhaps a rather shadowy figure out 
of the original material and named it Vikramaditya. It is 
significant this Vikramaditya has no personal conquests to 
boast of. All the military achievements go to the credit of the 
general Vikramasakti. Sakti and l^lla are almost synonymous 
so that it needs hardly any straining to assume that Vikrama- 
dakti I'epi^esents Vikramatlla ( misread Visamatlla ). So many 
Vikramaprabandhas tell us that Vikramaditya was elected as a 
king of Avantl, which was without a titulary ruler for a long 
time due to the harassment of borne supernatural power, that we 
are inclined to assume that the great general Vikramasakti was 
later on elected as a leader, or an elected ‘ king \ with powers 
resembling those of a constitutional monarch or a republican 
President, responsible to a body of the Mantrins for his actions. 
On this occasion, perhaps, he assumed or was given the title 
Vikram&ditya. 

Thus the foregoing discussion seeks to postulate that the 
oldest tradition going back to the let century A. D. indicates 
that Vikramiditya was a commoner, a member of the M&lava- 
gana and subsequently its general, and his original name was 
VikramaSlla, which was later on expanded into Vikramaditya,^ 
when he was given the title rajan { ntpa of KathMmt ) by his 
republic, in honour of bis glorious victories which marked the 
btcasion of the institution of an era. 

< XolASMWrtaeara. ZVIII. i. <»; 73-79. 
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IV 

W* must now attempt an ‘explanation of the term Krta, which 
designates the earliest records in the Vikrama era. It has been 
a veritable puzzle. 

» 

Fleet attempted to explain it as representing the Kritijas 
( * KHi-to ’ in Chwang’s records ) of Kashmir, whom Chwsng 
describes as cruel, low-born people, who occupied Kashmir after 
the death of Kaniska. ' Baychaudhuri ‘ leans to the same view. 
But such an interpretation cannot be convincing as the Kritiyas 
are, judging from Chwang’s description, considerably posterior 
to the institution of the Krta era, and besides, their relation with 
a distant central power like MalwS has not been established. 
The two theories of Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar - the theory which 
equates Krta with ‘ made and the theory which considers Kfta 
as representing Krta yuga or the golden era initiated by Pu^ya- 
mitra Suhga, and Mm. Shastri's theory that Krta is the 4-yearly 
Vedio cycle, are now, as shown in earlier chapters, no longer 
credited. The most recent view is that of Dr. Altekaf, * which 
explains K^ta as the name of a leader or a king of M&lw& in the 
1st century 6. C. The suggestion implied in this explanation 
that Krta is a distinct proper uoun and not a mere general term 
is certainly valuable. But in the detailed form that Dr. Altekar 
has worked out the theory, it cannot be accepted, for Kyta and 
Vikramaditya have the same relative position, and if the 
VikramSditya theory is rejected because of insufficiency of 
historical evidence authenticating his existence, so too should be 
the Krta-theory for the identical reason. As in the case of 
Vikramftditya, there is hardly any historical fix inscriptional 
evidence in favour of the existence of a king named Krta in the 
given time and place. 

(1) What then is the real meaning of the enigmatic term 
Krta ? The phraseology of transcriptions like »n?JV*TOlPBTT% 


• Thomas Watters, On Yuan Obwang’s Travels in India, Vol. I. 1904, 
t78-S79. 

* B, Oi Bsyohaudhuri, Political History of Anolent India, 1M7, 3M. 

' A. B. Altakai^ B. I. XXIII, SO; iS’a^yagri, October, 1943. 
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( Mandasor inscription of Krta 461 ), and mm- 

UTnrwt ( Nagari inscription of Krta ^81 ), implies that the terms 
E^rta and M&lava have the same relative position and should be 
interpreted in a similar manner. 

( 2 ) Turning to the provenance of the find-spots of Kyta 
inscriptions we find that their geographical distribution is as 
below 

( i ) Bijay agadh inscription 50 miles south-east of Isftpur. 

( ii ) Badva inscription 140 miles south-south-east of Bijaya- 

gadh. 

( iii ) Nagari inscription 90 miles east of BadvS. 

( iv ) Nandasa inscription 40 miles north-north-east of Nagari. 
As Dr. Altekar points out all the Krta inscriptions come from 
south-eastern Rajputftna, where the designation Krta was pre- 
dominantly used and where, according to Dr. Altekar, there was 
important revival of Vedic religion in this period. 

( 3 ) ( 1 ) Now this ( S. E. Rajputana, where Krta designation 
was roost popular ) is the same region which in Yuan Chwang’s 
records is referred to as K’i-T^a and described as follows** * “ From 
Mftlwa the pilgrim went north'-'ukst about 300 li"^ ( or 3 day’s 
journey ) to the K^-t^a country. This was above 3000 and its 
capital above 20 li in circuit. It was a rich district subject to 
Mftlwfi to which it bore a resemblance. There were about 10 
Buddhist monasteries with more than 1000 Brethren who were 
adherents of both * vehicles ^ and there were numerous members 
of other religions, with several tens of Deva-temples. ^ “ From 
K'i-t'a 1000 li is Fo-la-pi • 


’ Of. A. S. Altekar, E. I. XXitl, 51. 

* Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, 245, 

^ * 60 miles. 

Cf. S. Beal, Buddhistic records of the Western world, Vol. II, 1906, p, 
266. “This country ( Kie-Ch'a ) is 8000 li....The population is dense. The 
•stablishments wealthy. There is no king amongst them; the country is an 
appanage of MSlwS, and the climate, products of the soil, and manners of tba 
people. lUre Tpry similar in both oountriee. From this going north 1000 Uor 
to we oome to Far-la-pl ( Valabhi )• ” 

« Waiteii, Ibid, 146. 
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% i il ) There is, of course, the difficulty that K'H’a ( of Watter’a ) 
is restored as Kie-oh'a by Beafl. But it could be pointed out In 
this connection that the renowned Cinologist Takakusu notes 
that Ch’a is often misprinted for t’u. * . Thus as the Chinese 
oharaoters ch’a and t^a are liable to be confused, and as such an 
authority as Watters is inclined to transcribe the word as 
K'i-t^a instead of Kie-oh^a, K^iH'a in all probability represents 
the proper transcription. 

( iii ) Besides, Kie-oh’a would definitely point to Kacoha, 
which does not fit into the context on account of its far greater 
distance and its direction relative to Malwa and Valabhi. From 
the Krta country the pilgrim might have mistaken the westerly 
or slightly south-westerly direction of Valabhi for a northern; 
perhaps he first went north and got on the highroads connecting 
Binnamala and Qujarat, and later turned to the south. But if 
Kacoha Is accepted at the intended meaning, then the northerly 
journey of 1000 li ( = 200 miles) from Kaccha to Valabhi will be 
a gross error on the part of the great Chinese savant, which is 
Improbable. Indeed scholars like Julien, Beal and Watters have 
accepted K'i-t'a= Kacoha, but that is because the existence of a 
Krta { the exact term we shall give later on) country north-east 
of Malwa was not known to themt Some of them are aware of 
the difficulty of the disparity between Chwang's estimate of the 
distance between Mslwa and Kacoha and the actual distance 
between them. 

( iv ) What country or people then is represented by Chwang's 

K’i-t’a? According to Walter's scheme of transcription K’i might 
stand for i% or r% ( e. g. A-ye-mu-k'a stands for Kiao- 

shang-mi stands for Mo-hi-lo-ku-lo represents 

and t’a represents aspirated dental rT, approaching ^ ( e. g. Mo- 
t^u-lo stands for and Kah-pi-t'a stands for ). Thus 

K'i-t'a might roughly represent a Prakrit word like r%vtr ( rffff, 
are also possible ) or 

( 4 ) Now the question arises, whether this description of 

Chwang is confirmed by contemporary and early history. In 
'■ ' — — - -■■■ — 

1 Vide J. Takakusu, * A Record of the Buddbiatio Religion as practised 
In India and the Malay Archipelago* (671<»695 A, D.), by I*tsiDg, Tr., 
Qxford, 1896, p. :|XXfi. 
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6ther 'words, is there any authority for the exietenoa of a Eatba 
( or Eatha ) people in the oentufiea preceding the Ohristian 
Era t 

We have, fortunately, the testimony of the Qreek writers to 
support us. They mention Eathaians ( equated to Eathas by 
Jayaswal ) as one of the most powerful ‘ nations ’ of India. Their 
capital in Alexander's time was Sahkala. They enjoyed the 
highest reputation for courage and skill in the art of war, and 
shortly before their battle with Alexander they had defeated 
both Foros and thq king of the Abhisiras. In their battle with 
Alexander they did no!; submit even though they were tremend- 
ously outnumbered.’ Their men and women married by choice.* 
Beauty and strong physique in children was prized among the 
Eathas, who ( like Saubhutis ) tested the physique of the newly 
born babies in the second month, and like the Spartans allowed 
only those to grow into citizens who were physically strong.* 
Jayaswal thinks that the story in the Eathopanisad of Naciketaa 
offered to Death by his father and attaining immortality 
represents an attempt of the Eatba philosophers to glorify this 
practice.* The Eathas and Madrakas were known for their 
learning, as Efudrakas and M&l^vas ( the latter then living on 
Hydaspes, i. e. the Jhelum after its unity with the Chinab ) were 
renowned for their bravery. ® The Eatba recension of the 
Yajurveda and the Eathopanisad owe their origin to the Eathas, 
whose antiquity reaches back to the Vedio times.'* The Eathas 
determined franchise by birth * and elected their ‘ king ’ * in con- 
tradistinction to Esudrakas and MSlavas who bad no ‘ king ’ 
consul, and were, therefore, required to send 100 to 150 representa- 
tives to negotiate the treaty. * The Eathas were originally a 
tribe, for Pataiijali mentions and as meaning 

* of the Katha tribe ’ and ‘ men of the Eatha country, ’ 

( 5 ) It might perhaps be urged that Eatha or E’i-t’a are names 
distinctly different from Erta. There is, however, strong evidence 


I K. P. Jayaiwal. Hindu Polity ( Vok. 1 & II combined ) 1924 , Vol. 1, 

* 1 * 4 . 

» Ibid.. I. p. 64. » Ibid., I. p. 68. 4 Ibid„I, p. 82. 

t Jbid., 1, 138. « Ibid., 1, 188. > Ibid.. I, 120. 

• ltedMl.82. » Ibid, 1,81*. "> Ibid, I. 135, 
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to suggest that Krta is not an original word current in popular 
speech, but a Sanskrit restoration of some Prakrit word, which 
even in its Sanr?krit garb has not been able to shake off the 
Prakrit Instrumental Plural termination in five copies of K^’ta 
inscriptions ( Krta inscription of 284, of 295, three copies, and of 
335 ). The plurality of the inflections in which the word Krta 
appears, points almost certainly to its Prakritic origin. Such 
restorations were indeed more rampant than many scholars 
would think. For instance, Sk. baconie 

and in general or MabSrastrl Prakrit. 

But mediaeval MagadhI will not tolerate these vulgar Prakritiza- 
tions and sets about restoring them into pseudo-Sanskrit forms 
like and apparently * imitating the 

Sanskrit phonology and believing that it must have been Sanskrit 
^rT and which must have degenerated into Prakrit 
and It almost overdoes it when it restores a complete tatsama 

Q 

into assuming that must be a vulgar mutation of the 
classical na*,* for is not Pr <T=£^r a vulgar deterioration of Sanskrit 
g^arrcf? Thus it is very likely that Kata was a Prakrit word 
signifying the Katha people, the^ Kathaians of the Greek writers 
and the KT-t’a people of Yuan Ciiwang. In the early centuries of 
the Christian era the Prakrit word also represented Sk ^rT 
( cf. -Tfrr Asokan Kock Edict II, Girnar ), which helped 

the restoration. Thus the composer of the inscriptions ( dated in 
Krta era) transformed the original word Kata ( ta perhaps 
aspirated ) into the respecfcable’-lookiag Sanskrit Krta, though 
the terminations still betrayed its real self. 

V 

How, are we, now, to correlate the terras Krta : Malava •* 
Vikrarna, which are found to have designated the Vikrama era 
^at di,fferent consocutive periods ? 

1 We are renanded hero cT Prof. N. B. Divatia’^ well-known joke in hia 
Wilson Fhiloh gical lectures, which states liow a lialf-bakod Sanskrit Pandit 
when asked how long since he put on the Deccani turban, answered with 
gusto sfi? 3T^.WTT apparently thinking that 

with a r interpoliit ed, would look more respectahlo than the current word 

3 1 Annals, B. O. K. I, 1 
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I*:- appear.^ tha^ originally, as legends like 

appearing on Malwa co4nB on the 1st century B. C, 
indie vt?, a great victory was won by the MaUwas and Krtas 
(in nlliiince perhaps with other powers), which probably 
emaacirahd them from the tyrdnny of a barbarous foreign 
pov^e*. Taeir armies were led by a great Malava general, 
Vikiamasila, later on perhaps elected a ‘ king ' and given the 
title Vikramfiditya. This momentous event was naturally an 
occasion for the init’ation of an era, just as a future free India 
might celebrate the anniversary of its emancipation from the 
foreign yoke, which fact might later on lead to the development 
of a new era. The era was known to outsiders as the era of 
Malavagana, for it was tlie Malavagana that leJ the war of 
independence against the Sakas, and again it was there that the 
era was generally current. In Malwa itself it might have been 
designated by either names - Malava and Vikrama-one denot- 
ing the republic and the other indicating the great leader 
wdiose military genius made the victory possible.' But according 
to the practice in every republican state the name commemorating 
tlie republic^ had naturally a greater vogue. The Krtas too, who 
had offered a whole-hearted and vigorous co operation in the 
coalmen battle of freedom, similarly celebrated their emancipa- 
tion by counting an era from the date just like their brothers in 
arms, tlie M'llavas. It was of course identical with the Malava 
( — Vikriima ) era. In the Krta country t^ie era naturally took 
the iiam 3 Krta. Perhaps the neighbouring peoples christened 
the era :i3 Krta, from its general currency in that country. No 
incon .ruiiy letv. eeu these two parallel designations Krta and 
Malava struck the ancient people, as then Krtas ( or Katlias ) 
were alun st i lenlified with the sister-tribe, tlie Malavas. 
C hwang s de^criit’on o^ th? Krta as attacl ed to the Malavas and 
the cont i o i ty o th * K it i cou ntry to M a 1 u w fl con fi r m this 

^ An anali)p:y may be h und in ihe present day P nficaiigaSt v^hich desi- 
I iiato the Oiirist.an era tithcr as or as 

^ This ( \'|)lains the tbaoi-ce of contemporary nuinisraatical and epigra- 
phical tvichnee bearir." on Vikrama. As Vikrama was not a king in the 
usual sense h - remained unmentioned in the oontempc>rary inscriptiona and 
the PuranaB* And the coins were issued^only the Malavagaria’s name. 
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opinion.* The amalgamation of both the p'corlo ifilo a ater 
Malwa must have cotnmci.caed sometima I efore ( hwa'i ari l 
ended Hometinie after him, Tlais the subsequent djcumonts refer 
exedusively l;o ilie desipnatioii Mrilava era. 

The evidence on Malava coins ^'^T: etc.) 

precludes the sui^gcstion that the era wous originally founded 
by tlie Krta, and was later on adopted by Maiuvas when they 
expanded and absorbed tlie neighbouring Krta province. 

In Malwa itjelf the memory of the great geneial-kirg V'ikra 
ma must liave lingered on for ceaturiea and must also have been 
associated w-itii the Malava era. We may in future come aimoss 
evidence siiuwing a specific association of Vikrama^s name with 
the Malava e ra even in the opening centuries of tho era. Then 
gradually the repuldic in Maiwa disappeared before the rising 
imperialism of tlie Guptas or perhaps even earlier. But even in 
Gupta times Malawa remained a famous seat of culture, and 
contributed to the general cultural renaissance of the Gupta 
times. The Malava republic was gone, and was succeeded by a 
series of celebrated emperors who held the title Vikiamaditya. 
In popular mind the glory that was Vikramaditya got connected 
with the splendour that was Gupta, who now ruled Malwa, and 
the common appellation helped Ihe process of identiheation. By 
now the term Malavagaiia had lost its significance, the era came 
to be designated as the Malavesa era. Then gradually when 
MMawa got inseparably mixed up in public memory with tho 
name of Vikramaditya whose seat it remained for centuries, the 
Malavesa era came gradually to be designated astheVikrama 
era. Later on, with the development of the Vikramaditya tradi- 
tion and its perpetuation in numerous Vikrama-prabandhas, 
which gave the story of Vikrama’s foundation of the era along 
with his numerous adventures, the era came to be specifically and 
systematically referred to a Vikramaditya, described as its 
foujider. But very probably throughout the gradual process of 
the evolution of the Vikrama legends, based on tho achievements 
of several illustrious kings bearing that appellation, the memory 

^ Cf. Watters II, 245 ; “ It v»as a rich district subject to Malwa to which 
it bore resemblanco ’k Also Deal II, 266: “Tho country is an appanage of 
MalwS and ...... manr ere of the people are very similar In both countries 
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of the ori; 4 inal Vikramaditya linj^ered and sei vecl as a central 
nucleus for the cycle of traditions.^ 

VI 

Let ns now attempt to reconstruct the story of V ikramaditya^s 
career on the basis of the oldest tradition preserved in Brhatkatlw 
RB repre'^^ented by KailiUsantsagara, Oar task here is to sift the 
evidence from this work and piece together only such of it as is 
ionnd in agreement with tiie known facts of history. 

We fin(] tlie following references scattered in tlie body of 
Kathasat iisngitra ihreiwing soiue light on his career KatKiimrif 
ia a jumhle of traditions, aiid we shall have to interpret the 
allusions in the light of contemporary historical facts. 

( i ) We have already shown liow KathU8arifm(jar(' describes 
Vikramaslla ( Visamaslla ) as a great emperor of UjjayinT, whose 
general Vikramasakti is described to have conquered the follow- 
ing lands * 

... I 

^ 

n' 

Tne names of the conquered kings are given as ”• 

rfh?: ! 

n?cff 

This description is meant to apply undoubtedly to the VikramS- 
difya in question, dhc question of its authenticity we shall 
discuss immediately. 

(ii) At several other places in Katha^antslufant a, king of 
AvantI bearing a densely similar name is mentioned. For 
instance ic describes a Vikramasirriha as ruling at AvontI, " a 

> Kathasaritsagara, XVIII, i, 76>78. ' Udd., X\ III, iii, 3-4. 

» Ibid., VI, i. 135-138. 
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Vikraiuatuuga reigning at Vikrainai)ura, ’ and a Vikraniatiena, 
equal to Indra in prowess, whq^e son Trivikiarnaseim is the hero 
in the VelalapancamvikilL All these kings are practically 
reflections of one original figure Vikraniaditya, who appears 
thus in various dififerent garbs^ 

(iii) There are several allusions in Kathasunisagara, which 
may be interpreted as pointing to Vikraiiiris authority or 
suzerainty over Pataliputra. For instanco a king named 
Vikramatuhga'’ is described as ruling at Pataliputra. He had a 
mighty enemy in Narasimlia, the king of Pratisthana, who had a 
pow^erful infantry force, and who routed Vikrania’s army com- 
pelling the latter to retire to PataliputraP Another reference 
tpeaks of king Vikramakesarin, ‘ a store-house of efriues as well 
as jewels/ ruling in Pataliputra in old times/'’ 

( iv ) There are several indications in KatJinsarifsagard point- 
ing to a relationship between Vikramaditya of Ujjayinl and the 
ruling house of Pratisthana. 

A story says how king Vikramasimha at Pratisthan^, attacked 
ail of a sudden by the combined force of his four relatives, Maha- 
bhata, Vlralialiu, Suhhata and Pratapaditya, was defeated and 
comi)elled to retire to Ujjrvyini where he resided in the house of a 
lieiaera/’ Similarly towards the close of Vetalapa'ncamofkiti a 
famous king of Pratisthana, Trivikrainasena by name, son of 
Vikrarna-sena, wlio was equal to Indra in might, is described as a 
reincarnation of Vikrarnaditya, and created out of a portion of God 
Siva himself.^ Similarly the Vikrama tradition points at numer- 
ous places to the relationship between VikTaraaditya and the 
Andhra Satavahnna of Pratisthana ( Salivahana of legends ), and 
adds that thf? [alter had finally defeated Vikrarnaditya. That 
there was a traJition of matrimonial alliance between the royal 
houses of the Heccan and Malwa, is proved by the wtr,ry of 
•Dhatina in Kiiihamrit'iTnjant wdio was a ruler of a Finall pro- 


' Ilnd,, IX, lii, 182 , 

• Ibid., VII, i, 51-55. 

Ibid., XII, X, 5. 

? Ibid,, XII. viii, 21. 
^ Ibid., XII, xxxi, 


*■' Ibid., XJJ, viN, 21 - 22 . 

< Ibid., VIl, iv, :b 

^ Ibid., X. ii, 2-15. 

■’ Ibi(3., XII, xii, 

•» 
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vii)ca in the Deccan and inarrieJ a wii'o named Candravati who 
hailed from a liigb family in Fial-wa. 

'i'h.e account of Vitramadity a's road in coniunc- 

tioD with the above referencer, would favour the folio wim: 
(‘oiiciusions : 

Vlkramaditya after his me;norable defeat of the Sahas became 
tjie avowed lord of Majwft, Central India, Surastra, Tjata and 
Cauda upto Pfitaliputrad . liis marriago with isalihgaBGua sbowB 
that he had aii alliance or sway over Krtiihga too/' The Abhira 
king of Sindha, the reigning sovereign of Kashmlra, aaid the 
aboriginal chief of the Vindhya are to be oonstru od x)roba])]y as 
merely his allies'^ , the former two valuing the friendship of the 
renowned ^akari for the protection of their dominions which 
bordered on the Scythian se til eoi eats. The Kaihasnrilsagard ticH' 
cribes him as a conqueror of the Daksinapatlia, but this descrip- 
tion should be tempered by its references to Vikramaditya^s hosti- 
lity with the rulers of Pratistliana, wi o are described as liaving 
the better of him every time. We can only conclude, therefore, 
that them was some, perhaps matrimonial, alliance between 
Vikramaditya and the ruling house of Pratiirthana, which was 
later on interpreted by the tradition as his conquest of the 
Daksinapatha, on the analogy bf other conquered princes, who 
gave their daughtors to the victor. The references in ( iv ) do 
bint at such a state of affairs. But the alliance did not prevent 
the rising power of the Andhra Satavabanas from attacking and 
subjugating Malwa whicli by its central position effectively 
protected the upper Indian states and thus stood as a rock 
against the surging Hood of their ambition to be the suzerains—' 
ikiknwartms of Aryavai ta, Finally of course Vikram5,ditya could 
not effectively hold on and succumbed in a last onslaught which 
ended hie career. 

To sum up, Vikramaditya may be considered to have been 
the avowed master of Aparanta, Malwa, Madbyadesa, Ahga, ana 
Vahga, and probably Kalihga, and had compelled the frontier 

* It is not very material for the survey of Vikramaditya’a political career, 
whether we consider him as a Malava Senltpati or an actual sovereign, as 
neither of the positions will materially affect our oonclusious. 

a KathTisarii^agaro, XVIir, v, 32. , ? Ibid., XYIII, 1, 77. 
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chiefs of Sindha and Kashni!r to the position of allies. Throi>gb- 
out his career he was engaged m a contest of power with the 
Andhra house of Pratisth'xna, in which ultimately he lost, and 
the Andhra power emerged HiicccsBful. 

VII 

Let us now see if this reconstruction of Vikramaditya’s 
political career in any way conflicts with the known facts of 
contemporary history. We know from history that the Sunga 
line ended with Devabhuti Sunga, 73 B. C., who was killed by 
Ills miiiister Kanva Vasndeva.^ Vasudeva Kanva founded a lino 
which continued upto 2B B. C. , when the last Kanva was killed 
in a battle l*y an And’nra Satavahana Ling.^' Smith observes 
that the dynasty occupies a comparatively short period of 
45 years, and its history is shrouded in mystery, probably 
because the times wore distvirl^ed.-' The Bcltavahana who over- 
powered the last Kanva had dominions stretching across the 
•whole tableland of the Deccan iroin sea to sea. Smith considers 
that Patalipufcra was then taken over by the Andhras, though no 
Andhra coins or monuments are yet forthcoming from that 
area. ^ 

Now again there is a blank in history. Alter some time, dur- 
ing the opening years of tlie Christian era, o. l-jO A. D., we find 
Satrapa Bhumaka Kshaharata, connected with the Saka line, 
ruling over Western India, probably as a governor of one or the 
other of the Indo-Partian kings."’ Of liis successors we know 
only of Ksatrapa Nahapana, A. D. 40-80.^ Later, the whole 
dynasty was exterminated by Andhra Gautarniputra Satakarni, 
119 A. D., who is known to have restruck the Ksatrapa coins. 
Gautamiputra was the master of the whole country watered by 
the Godavari, Berar, Malwa, Surastra, and Aparanta ( nu'deru 
Gujarat and nf>rtb Konkan ). He restored the glory ol the 
SatavahaLa race and proved to be a cliampion uf the Miiidii 
?^lig?bn. 

VIII 

This historical survey brings out certain significant indica- 
tions. 

> Vincent grnith, i^^arly History of In lis, .1924, 2ir). 

2 .Tbid., 216. S Ibid,, 220. . ^ Jbid., 232. 


Ibid., 221. 
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^'irstly, the fact that Kanva rule was comparatively short 
( 73-28 B. C ) and avowedly feeble is, as we shall presently 
explain, rather significant. Secondly, we must account for the 
failure of the Andbras, who were a strong power ever since 
Pusyamitra^s time, to conquer Magadha at the close of the Sunga 
power or immediataly after it though the feeble Kanva rulers 
were no match for them. We cannot say that the Andhra power 
was then complacent or indifferent to ambitious expansion, for 
their eager conquest of Pataliputra in 28 B. C. precludes such an 
assumption. Evidently it appears that there was some strong 
power during the intervening period ( 73-28 B. C. ), which had to 
be first subjugated in order that an access to northern India 
might be possible, and that the power was strong enough to resist 
and arrest the Andhra march for the time being. 

Thirdly, we find that the Sakas in Surastra and Gujarat, who 
were routed in 58 B. C., are able to make an appearance once 
again only after about half a century, and then too under a pro- 
tecting susSerain power. 

We submit that all these indications point to the rise of a 
strong Malava State in Central* India which stemmed on the one 
hand the onrush of the rising Andhra powder and acted as a 
buffer between it and the weaker northern states, and on the 
other hand vigilantly cliecked every moveinent of the recuperat- 
ing Sakas. The several allusions in Kafkascirit to a personality 
resembling Vikramaditya in both name and character ruling at 
Pataliputra, always threatened by the Andhra power at Prati* 
sthana indicates that the ruler of Pataliputra bad been an eager 
vassal king of Vikramaditya, and perhaps governed hie province 
in the latter^s name almost as a governor appointed by the suze^ 
rain. The Malava power was rising and was yet heaving from a 
recent fierce contest with the barbarian Sakas. It could not with-^ 
stand the tide of Andhra Satavahana power and finally succumbed 
in about 28 B. C., when Vikramaditya fell in a battle with Sata- 
vahana (Salivahana of the legends), the Andbras subjugated Malwa 
and proceeded further northwards and easily conquered the Kapva 
kingdom. But Malwa and the northern provinces could not be 
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retained by the Andhras.* K appears that as the tide of military 
Andhran march proceeded baok.wards to its native province, the 
Sakas reasserted and reoccupied AparSnta and Malwa, for we find 
them occupying these territories soon after under Bhumaka 
and Nahapana. 

Thus the existence of a powerful ruler - may be a general- 
king, or may be a sovereign in the usual' sense - in MalwS 
( whom we conjecturally identify with the Vikramaditya of the 
tradition ) in the middle of the Ist century B. C. holding under 
his effective suzeiainty a substantial portion of northern India, 
is authenticated and confirmed by accepted contemporary history. 

IX 

Let us now give a brief character sketch of Vikramaditya, 

Vikrama hailed from an humble family, whose ancestry has 
not been mentioned, and rose to the position of a chief or leader 
of the Malava State sheerly through his adventurous spirit.^ His 

(B> 

dashing, reckless, adventurous spirit caught the public imagina* 
tion and earued him the epithet He somehow* came 

across an invaluable treasure^ which enabled him to extend un- 
precedented patronage to learning and arts and redeem the 
indebtedness of a poverty-stricken, populace.'^ His phenomenal 
generosity has been repeatedly emphasised and held up as a 
superb ideal in the traditions. His readiness to strive to the 
utmost, even at the risk of his life, to relieve the misery of the 
humblest of his subjects, without distinction of caste or creed, 
was his characteristic trait, which endeared him greatly to the 
people and made his name a household word. He was thus 
literally a king of the people, justifying Kalidasa’s description 
Similarly his practice of going out at night 
incognito to discover the grievances of his people was indeed a 

1 This may have been perhaps due to the rising power of the Indo- 
Rarthisns kings in the Punjab and north-western India. The KushSijas 
about a century later were the avowed masters of the whole of northern 
India. 

2 His dashing adventurousness has been recorded in the in 

various Vikr&maprabandhas and - oaritas. 

? Vide Merutuhga & other Vikramaoaritas, 

* Of. the prabandhas on , 

4 [ Annals, B. O. R. I, ^ 
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novej institution unknown to Kaatily an polity^ and caught the 
fancy of the people. He restored Jo UjjayinI its former glory 
and made it a famous seat of learning and culture. He was indeed 
the king of the masses, whose life was one supreme dedication 
to the service of the suffering humjanity. To his people he was 
verily a Rprr, the actual parents being merely He was, 

naturally, deified by a grateful people. 

X 

Vikraraaditya was almost an institution by himself and his 
contribution to Indian culture was many-sided and immensely 
valuable. In the centuries preceding, Brahmanism had lost royal 
patronage, and with it the progress of the arts, sciences and 
literature was completely arrested. This was not indeed due to 
any persecution. Buddhistic or other, but to a combination of 
circumstances. The over-ritualistic Brahmanism received a 
set-back in the rise of Buddhism and went on losing ground 
gradually in the succeeding centuries when Buddhism was the 
predominant creed patronised by royalty. Then came foreign 
invasions, and with them confusion and chaos. Until settled 
conditions prevailed once again there was no hope of the resump- 
tion of all cultural activities. «Vikramaditya destroyed the myth 
of Saka invincibility, which had carried everything before it so 
far, routed the barbarous foreign invaders and inflicted such 
crushing defeat on them that it took them more than two genera- 
tions to recover from its effects, and thus brought peace and pro- 
speiity to India if only for a brief space. His military achieve- 
ments once again created an atmosphere which, both on account 
of the peaceful conditions and the active imperial patronage, was 
favourable to the progress of civilisation. Vikramaditya^s 
patronage to learning and the arts resulted in and pro- 
moted a Brahraanical renaissance. Both Sir It. G. Bhandarkar 
and Dr. A. B. Keith have been constrained to admit th^ 
eiistence of a Brahmanioal renaissance about the beginning 
of the Christian era. The torch of learning once lighted 
was never again extinguished for about a millennium and 

* Vide ^autilya's ArthaiEstra— 1, 18, 16 ( the chapter on ), 
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more. Vikramaditya’s example inspired a number of his 
illustrious successors in the* several succeeding centuries to 
consider it a royal privilege to encourage learning and culture, 
and Sanskrit literature rose to an eminence hardly ever 
witnessed in the history of any literature of the world. 

Another of Vikramaditya^s supreme contributions to Indian 
culture is that he embodied in himself an ideal of a king which 
every successive monarch was tempted to copy. Thus we find a 
Satavahana patronising men of letters, a Candragupta 
appropriating Vikramaditya’s name as a proud biruda., and 
emulating Vikramaditya^s generosity and adventurous spirit. 
In later times we find celebrated kings like Munja and Bhoja of 
Dhara and Jayasirhha and Kumarapala of Gujarat consciously 
holding Vikramaditya as their model. Munja^s patronage of 
learning became proverbial.’ Bhojaprabandhas tell us that 
Bhoja had celebrated literary gems in his court just like Vikrama- 
’ ditya, was celebrated as a donor and kept Vikrama’s 

* vahl ^ ( account-book ) in his treasury to see how his charities 
compared with the munificence of his illustrious predecessor. 
Famous legends, like those which have gathered around Vikrama's 
name, grew up round the name of Jayasirhhadeva Solanki of 
Gujarat,^ indicating that the latter imitated the character of the 
Vikramaditya of the legends. A Jaina prabandha tells us in a 
pseudo-prophetic vein that Kumarapala Solanki would resemble 
Vikramaditya. Thus Vikramaditya supplied an ideal which 
inspired and guided every succeeding monarch in promoting the 
material and cultural welfare of the people. 

Vikramaditya^s highest service to the cause of suffering 
humanity was his emphasis on the king's complete responsibility 
for the condition of his people, and his prime duty of promoting 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of his subjects. And this was 
not to be left to the tender mercies of the officers of the state. 
*The king himself was to go round and keep a ceaseless vigil over 
the affairs of the state, redress the wrongs and relieve the 

t Cf. the celebrated saying rr> I 

2 Cf. the story of Viravara in Kathasarit ( Xll-xi ), and that of Jagadeva 
Paramara in Siddharaja-prabandhas. Similarly Vikrama’s subjugation of 
Agnivetala is reminiscent in Jayasiiiiha’s conquest of Barbaraka. 
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distress of the suffering, wherever and whenever found, without 
any distinctions of caste or creed. Thus Vikramaditya by his 
example turned the institution of despotic monarchy into a 
trusteeship of the people. This new orientation of kingly duties 
appealed to many of the succeeding monarohs - Candragupta II, 
Harsa, Bhoja, Jayasimha and others. Perhaps the ambition to 
win an immortal name like Vikramaditya^s was the impelling 
motive in this emulation. But the fact remains that from the 
1st century B. C. till the advent of the Muslims every illustrious 
sovereign sought to emulate VikramSditya by patronising 
learning and culture, promoting welfare of the people, and 
relieving the miseries of the suffering. If they wanted to be 
considered worthy of a comparison with Vixramaditya, they 
could not well afford to lose themselves in the enjoyment of 
riches and power but must always persevere in their kingly 
duties, as exemplified by Vikramaditya. Such was the influence 
of Vikrarnaditya on the life of ancient Hindu India embracing* 
all its many-sided aspects, Rplitical, social, cultural. 

Vikramaditya has been thus completely woven into the fabric 
of Indian culture. He is the luminous figure shining out of the 
dim forgotten past, evoking memories of a glory that was ‘ Ind 
rising as a loadstar to guidd the destinies of India for cen- 
turies. With us today he is an impelling conception, a living 
faith, strong, unbending before the insolent might of the fo- 
reigners, inspired by a rich oulturaLheritage resting always on 
Dharma. He is today “ our Pillar of Fire, leading us from the 
bondage to the land of Promiee.*'^ 


^ Sri E. M. MuDsbi's note on the Bi~millennial Anniversary of VikramS- 
ditya, The Social Welfare. 9-4-1943. 

8 Sri K. M. Munshi, * VikramSditya, Our Pillar of Fire*, The Social 
Welfare. 10-12-1943. 




SATAVlHANA AND SATAKARNI 


^ By 

S. A. JOGLEKAR 


INTRODUCTORY : 

Interpretation of the terms SAtavAhana and Sstakarni is one 
of the unsolved riddles of ancient Indian hisfx)ry. The problem 
has been studied by several scholars from different points of 
view ; but the solutions suggested by them have so far failed to 
receive general support. Probably in desperation a scholar has 
recently stigmatised these efforts as idle ( 1, 11. 552 ). The 
problem however is well worth a fresh study. In order to appre- 
ciate its complexities and the solution thereof submitted by me, a 
statement of the material and review of the results of research 
would be necessary. 

THE MATERIAL 

A, Satavahana 


( 1 ) References in Inscriptions : — 


Place 

Form 

I 

Remarks j 

Reference 

Nasik j 

Sadavahana 

Denotes the Kula ! 

( 2. No. 1144 ). 

ff ff 

satavahana 

ff ff ff 

( 2. No. 1123 ). 

Nan& OhSt 

ff ff 

ff ff ff 

( 2. No. 1113 ). 

Myhkadoni 

Satav[a]hananaih 

ff ff »» 

( 3. XIV. 155 ). 

NS-na Ghat 

Satavahana 

„ „ a prince 

1 ( 2. No. 1118 ). 


All these references are from the inscriptions of the Sstava- 
hanas themselves. The earliest of these references is No. 1144, 
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from Nasik. It belongs to the time of Krsna, the second king in 
the Puranio list of Andhra Kings. It refers to the fula. No. 
1118 gives Satavahana as the name of a prince in the dynasty. 
These references show that Satavahana was the name of the 
Imperial dynasty and also the name of a prince therein. They 
also show that the alternate forms Satavahana and Sadavahana 
were used to signify the same term. The term does not occur 
in the inscriptions of contemporary dynasties. 

( 2 ) References in Coin Legends. 

The term does not appear in full in the legend of any coins 
published so far. The legend Satasa has been taken by Rapson 
and Smith to be an abbreviation of Satakarni and coins with this 
legend have been attributed to one or other of the different Sata- 
karnis in this dynasty. The legend may as well be an abbrevia- 
tion of Satavahana. At Aurangabad in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
I obtained a rectangular copper coin with the legen(^[ Raho ] 
S ( i ) ri, Sadavaha [ no ] ( 4. VI. No. 3 ). Mirashi has published a 
similar coin, also obtained in the Nizam's Dominions, with the 
legend : Rariiho Siri-Sadavaha f nasa ] ( 5. VII. 1 ). These coins 
undoubtedly denote a personal name and although the name does 
not occur in any of the Puranic lists, the legend finally proves 
the actual rule of a king bearing that name. Mirashi ascribes it 
to the founder of the dynasty and Altekar to Kuraara Satavfihana 
of the Nana-Ghat Inscription ( 5. VII. 3 n. 1 ). According to 
Gardner’s dictum (6. 2) the testimony of these undoubtedly 
genuine coins will have to be preferred to that of the Puranas, 
which were admittedly compiled in the post-Sstavahana age. 
The coin legends prove, therefore, that Sadavahana or Sadava- 
bana is the earliest form ; and that, if the coin is to be ascribed 
to Kumara Satavahana, Satavahana, Sadavahana and Sadavt- 
hana were alternate forms. 

( S ) PttrStiic References : — 

The terra does not occur in any of the recognised Purapas. 
The often edited and interpellated Bhavisya Purana ( Pratisarga 
Parva 1. 24) refers to king Salivahana; and in the Yuga-Purana, 
the founder of the dynasty is called Satu ( 7. XVI. 290 ). 
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( 4 ) References in Literatufe : — 

We come across the following forms in mediaeval Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Literature *• — 


Refe- 

rence 

No. 


1 


Forna 
No. * 


Form 


IdentifiQ,ation, 
if any and 
ReinaikB 


Reference 


A 


( a ) Personal 
name 

Sata- Author of 
V ahana Gatha-Sapta 
satl 


Bana Bhatta in 
Carita (, 8 ). 


Harsa- 


2 

3 

4 


G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 


13 


Uncertain 


•» 

jUncertain, king 
of Kuntala 

Uncertain, king 
of Pratisthana 


H al a 


( b ) Dynastic 
Name 


Rajasekhara ( 9 ), 

Colophon from a Mss. attri- 
buting the work to Hala 
Satavahana ( 10. 349 ). 

According to legend, GunS- 
dhya dedicated to him hit 
Prakrit Katha Sarit-Saga- 
ra. Somadeva, in his 
Sanskrit version of Katha- 
Sarit-Sagara, , gives the 
legend of Satavahana and 
an interpretation ( 11 ). 

Merutuhga in Prabandha- 
Cintainani. 

Prabhavaka-Carita ( 12 ) 

Rajasekhara in Kavya- 
Mimamsa (13). Iiidenti- 
fied with Hala ( 14. 339 ). 

Jinaprabha-Suri in Prati*- 
sthana-Pattana-K alga. 

Rajasekhara In CatiirviriT- 
sati-Prabandha. 

Nagdeva Bhattopadhyaya 
in his Teluga commentary 
on Amarakosa ( 15 ). 

Hema-Candra in Anekar- 
tha ( 16 ). 

Abhidhanacintamani ( 17 ). 
The commentator also 
gives an interpretation. 

Arya-Mahju^rl-Mula-Kal- 
pa refers to a Satavahana 
king, Sveta Suoandra 

( V. 622 ). 
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Refe- 

rence 

No. 


14 

15 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Form 
I No. 


Form 


Identification, 
if any and* 
Remarks 


Reference 


B 

C 


( 0 ) Tribal Name 


Sata-* 

vahana 

Sala- 

vahana 


Dynastic name 

Uncertain, king 
of Paithan 
»> 


Kalbana in Rftjataranginl, 
refers to the SStavShana 
dynasty of KSsmira. 

BrhaddeSl, a work on music, 
distinguishes the Satava- 
hanl tune from the Andhrl 
tune ( 18. XI. 13 ). 

KSma-Sutra of VatsySyana 
(19). 

Avasyaka-Sutra. 

Bhadre^vara KathSvall 


Hala 


( 20. 103 ). 

Prakrit Mss. of LllSvatl 


( 21 ). 

AbhidhanacintSmani gives* 
this as a synonym of Hala 


21 

22 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 


28 


D 


Satavaha- 

nSyaui 


Personal name 


E 

F 


G 


Satayana 

Sala'“ 

vahana 

Sali- 

vahana 


Uncertain, fking 
of Maharastra 
Author of Ga- 
tha Sapta- 
Satl 

»» 


Hala 

Uncertain, king 
of Maharastra 




Alias of Sakti-KumSra, the 
last king of Pratisthana 
(22. X, 129-134). 

KalakaoSrya Kathanaka 

( 20 . 101 ). 

Colophon at the end of the 
fifth Salaka of the work 
( 23. 54 ). 

Gatha-Sapta-Satl : (1 ) Dr. 
Peterson's Edition ; ( 2 ) 
Jayapur Mss.; (3) Alwar 
Mss.; (4) the commen- 
tary of Gahg&dhara Bhatta 
( 24 ). 

KsIrasvSmi’s commentary 
on Amara-KoSa ( II. 8. 2 ). 

Kalakficarya-KathSnaka : 
the king to whom Kfilaka^ 
repaired after the disaster* 
at Ujjain ( 20, 95 ). 

Mss of DvS-triihSat-Puta- 
likS. 

Muhurta-MSrtanda. Alam- 
kfira. V. 3. 
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Refe 
rence 
No. 1 

Form 

No. 

Form 

Identification, 
if any ^nd 

Re 111 arks 

Reference 

29 

H 

Sali- 
va ban a 

Uncertain 

Kalpa-Pradlpika of Jina- 
prablia-Suri 

30 

31 

32 

I 

Salahana 

Hala 

t* 

n 

Prthvlnatha eulogises the 
king ( 23 v. 469 ). 

Abhidhanacintamani givei 
this as a synonym of Half 
( V. 272 ). 

DesI Nama-Mala gives this 
as a syhonym of Half 
( VIIL 36 ). 

33 

J 

Salahani 


Abbiiihanacintamapi. 

34 

K 

Salav^n 


Legendary founder of the 
Salivahana era as referred 
to in the folk songs of 
Punjab ( 25. 205 ). 

35 
*36 , 
37 

L 

Saia 

)* 

»* 

Haimanekartha. 
TrikandasesSnekartha. 
Anekarthakairavakarakau- 
mudl. • 

38 

M 

Sayava- 
, bana 

Uncertain 

Jaina Maharastrl form 
given by Pischell. 

39 

N 

Sakava 

hana 

Dynastic name 

• 

Rajavade gives this form 
( 26. l’^4 ) but I have been 
unable to trace the source 


Out of the references collected above 4 refer to the Kula, 
of which again 2 can be directly connected with the Imperial 
dynasty. As a personal name it generally refers to Hala. The 
references to the King of MahSrastra, Kiintala and Pratisthfina 
may also denote Hfila. Though there is nothing in the Gatha- 
Sapta-Satl to indicate Jaina influence, Hala appears to have been 
a particular favourite with the Jaina authors, some of whom 
Ijave jplaimed him for their faith. ( 22. IX. 149 ) Bapa-Bhatta, 
Vfttsyayana, Rajadekhara and Soma-Deva are chronologically 
the earliest of the authors quoted in the table. They all have 
retained the original form. The first change appears to have 
jtaken place in or about the 11th century, as recorded by Kslra- 
av&ml Thereafter the original assumed several fanciful forms 
I [ Anaali, 0« R* 1* ] 
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at th© hands of the Jaina authors of SurSstra, where Sfttavfthana 
traditions were weak. They were concerned with the Sstavahana 
dynasty only because it was at the request of the kings 
therein that Kalakacftrya changed the date of the Paryu^ana 
festival. These references show the extent to which the original 
form was corrupted in mediaeval times; and that no rules of 
Apabhrarhsa can be applied to or evolved therefrom. 

( 5 ) Place Names 

The MySkadoni inscription (3. XI V. 155) given Sfttavftha- 
nihSr as name of province. It belongs to a late period in the 
Satavfthana epoch, the reign of Pulumfivi. SatS-hanirattha appears 
as the name of a region in the H Ira-Had agalli plates of the 
Pallava king Siva-Skauda-Varman ( 2. No. 1209 ). Myakadoni 
and Hira-Hadagalli are villages in the modern district of 
Bellary. An inscription of the Kadamba king MayurasarmS 
has been recently discovered near the fort of Ohittaladrug in the 
Mysore State. It gives a list of the kings and provinces con-* 
quered hy him. According to Krspa’s reading it includes Saka- 
sthana Sa/indaka ( 26“'50 ). Jayaswal reads it as Satahanlstha 
Sendraka ( 27. 220), which reading according to Sarkar is 
impossible ( 28, 449 ). JayaswaPs interpretation, if not the 
reading, would appear to be historically more acceptable. The 
Kadamba kingdom was more or less local and centred around 
BanavSsi and Hanagal. Mayurasarmft could not therefore have 
defeated the Sakas of MalavS or SurSstra ; on the other hand he 
could certainly have defeated the local Sendraka chieftains. 
Sattanapalli, the headquarters of the Taluka in the Guntur 
District and Ssntanuru in the Adoni Taluka ( 29. 25 ) are place- 
names which may be traced to the SatavShanas. The Vinaya 
Texts refer to an unidentified town named Setakannik on the 
southern border of the Majjhira country ( 30. 38 ). It appears that 
these places and provinces were named by the Satavahanas after 
themselves, after their conquest of and settlement in the south. 

( 6 ) SafavUhana Worship •*— * 

Aiyangar refers to the prevalence of Satavahana worship 
at a town settled by the Pallava king Karikala, near the mouth 
of Kaverl ( 31. 144 ). Pandit Jayacandra Vidyalamkar is not 
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iure whether this was the worship of the monarch, like that of 
Augustus, or whether it was the worship of the dynastic deity of 
the SatavShanas ( 32. 11. 1044 ). The Tamil Purana Silappadikaram 
refers to two deities, Puramhanaiyyan Valakottam and Pasapda 
Sattan (IX. 11, 12 and 15 ), Adiyarkunallar, a commentator of 
this Purana gives Satavahana as a synonym of the Sattan deity. 
Pasapdas are heretical sects and among their deities Sattan was 
prominent. Dikshitar identifies the deity with Sasta. whose 
temples are found on the boundaries of Tamil villages, which are 
visited by people in distress ; Sasta or Maha-^Sasta is the son of 
Siva, born when Siva embraced MohinI (33.51). These are merely 
local deities and their sole function is to guard the boundaries 
of the villages ( 29. 31 ). Ketkar mentions the existence of 
temples dedicated to Satav&hana, at Kalahata in the Patiala 
State ( 34. 13 ). In view of the prevalence in the Punjab of the 
legends of Raja Rasalu, the son of Salivahana, and the legend 
that Salivahana lost his life in the battle of Earor, near Mulatln, 
where he routed the Scythians ( 35. IL 21 ), this wor^hi^ may be 
in the nature of hero-worship. It will be appreciated that 
such a distinction does not stand to the credit of any other 
historic figure. 

( 7 ) Modem References : — 

Rajavade obtained a copper-plate at Mahgalavedhe in the 
Sholapur District. It is in old Marathi script and is dated in Sri 
Sallvana Saka 410 ( 36. 49 ). The Yadava grant of Saka 1194 and 

the Thana plates of Saka 1212 ( now lost ), refer to the Saka'^fa' 

• 

as the Salivahana era. The Harihara plates of Bukka Raya of 
Vijayanagar of 1276 also refer to the ora in the same from. Ray 
Choudhuri makes a reference to the Bhagalapur plates of 
Narayapa Pala of Bengal, wherein appears the form Sativahana 
(14,336). The era ascribed to the Satavahanas is never known 
as such but is always called the Salivahana era. The Ain-i- 
Akbari states that the Bhatti Rajputs claim descent from Sali- 
vahana. Salivahana-Carita, a Marathi legend printed in the last 
century gives an account of the birth and exploits of .Salivahana, 
and of the establishment of his era to the south of the Narmada 
( 22. X. 127 ). 
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B. Satakarnii-- 

( 1 ) References in Inscriptions * — 


Place 

Form 

Id€ntitication 

Reference 


or alias 


Nana Ghat 

Satakani 

Satakarni I 

2. No. 1114 

Hathi-Gumpha 

Satakani 


2. No. 1345 


Satakani 111 1 

Satakamnim J 


7. XIV 


Satakanim 

>♦ 

37.11 


SakahnI 


28. 207 

Sahei 

Satakani 

Satakarni 1 

7. 1917. 442 


or II 


Nasik 

Satakani 

Gautamiputra 

2. No. 1123 & 2126 


SadakanI 

♦ » 

2. No. 1125 


Satakani 

Yajnasrl 

2. No. 1146 

Kanheri 

Satakani 


2. No. 1024 


Satakaihni 

>» 

2. No. 987 


Sata(karn)I 

Vasisthipiitra 

2. No. 994 

Girnar-Juna* 

Satakarni 


2 No. 965 

gadli ' 
Taigunda 

Satakarni 

Cutu Sata- 

00 



karni 


Malavalli 

Satakarni 

• »» 

38. VII. 252 

Satakanni 


2. No. 1195 

Banavasi 

Satakarni 

Haritlputra 
Vinhu Kada 
Cutukulananda 

38. 1885. 331 


Satakamnisa 


2. No. 1186 

Kuda 

Sata 

Name of a 

39 



minister 


Nasik 

(Sa)takani 

Name of a 

2. No. 1124 



writer 



( ) tnkani 

f » 

40. 556 


All these inscriptions belong to S&tav5hana epoch. The Girnar 
inscription belongs to the contemporary Ksatrapa dynasty.* The 
Cutus were either the feudatories of Satavahanas or a petty 
independent contemporary power. The forms therefore show 
little variation. 
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( 2 ) R6ference» in Coin Leqenia : — 

Rapson gives the following forms in his Catalogue : — 


No. 

» 

Form of the legend 

Identification 

1 

Raiio Sara Satasa Toft TTT TTcfTr 

Satakarni I or 11 

2 

Rano Siri Satasa ^ 

it it 

9 

( Raho ) Satakarnnisa ^fT=5Pfajr[-] 

Uncertain 

117 

S^tisa 

Sri Candra 

119 


if it 

PIVI. GP. 1 

Satasa 

f* tf 

129 

Satisa 

a It 

PIVI. GP. 3 

Satisa 

it it 

132 

fT]5For?r 

Yajnasrl 

135 


n it 

148 

Satakarnnisa 

it ti 

PIVI. GP. 6 


it 11 

155 

fT^JtlTTr 

»> If 

165 

Sata 

>f 1* 

171 

S5taka[na 

Uncertain 

177 

Sa ( ta ) kaniea 

1 

II *» • * 

180 

! 

ri Kanba Sata [ ka ] 

Krsna 

PIVII. GP. 5 

Satakanasa 

Rudra 

253 

w] mR f 

Gautarnipiitra 

254 

Tsfr nifT [ ... ] 

ft »» 

255 * 

?t3fr »fifT [ IT. . Rr 1 R irrtT^rSrTT 

>1 »i 

256 

^3fr fvR [ . . ]fT-^ 1 mir 

♦1 11 
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Coins Nob, 1 and 2 were obtained by Pandit Bhagavanlal in 

Western India. Rapson ascribes them to Sri Satakarni of the 
Nana Gbat Inscription. Smith, however, ascribes them to Svftti, 
No. 10 in the Pniapic list ( 41. 19Q3. 615 ). The legend on coin 
No. 9 is reversed and blundered and will not therefore be of 
much use to u^ in determining the original form. Bhagavanlars 
Sopara coin ( No. 178 in Rapson) is described by him in detail 

( '^2 XV. 305 ). The legend appears thus *• [ ]nasa Gotam ( a ) 

pnta^sa tl ivn YaFla Hatakanisa t ( Raho Gotamiputasa Siri Yafia 
SStakfinisa ). It is in accord.incG with the dialectic peculiarities 
of the Krsna district. On the coins from the Tarhala hoard the 
legend appears as Satakanikasa, Satakanisa, Sfitakaihsa, S&ta* 
kanisa, SM,aka and ^ata ( 5. 11. 83 ), and with several distinctive 
epithets. These coins show the legend Sata more consistently. 
Princes of tho Cutu dynasty also bore the name Satakarni ( 38. 
VIjL25'2). We need not conclude from this that they belonged 
to the Satavaliaua family, Rapson gives a Cutu coin ( No. 234 ) 
with the legend Sadaka[na]. Maharathi coins discovered at 
Chittahidrug have the same legend ( 42. 75 ). The legend on the 
circular clay seal dug up at Candravalli along with some 
Maliarathi coins has been read by Gopalachari (29. 34) as 
Sadakana. Ta and da replacing each other appears to be a 
common to both the terms in issue. Rapson believed 
Sataka and Sadakana were derived from Sfitakarni. Sata and 
Sati, Sada and Sada, Salisa and Satisa, Satas and Satas may be 
abbreviations of either of these terms. 
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( 3 ) PurUnic References •* — 

The variations in the Piiranic lists are as given below : — , 


Pages 

of 

DKA 
( 47) 

No in 
the 
list 

Alias if 
any 

V5yu 

and 

VipMu 

i ! on 

1 1 Qi 

Matsva j Bh5gavata 'o 

! 

1 

p. 39 

3 

i 


Satakarpi 

Santa kai pi 

M a 1 . , K a r o i ^ j, : 

JVakfkani 

Salak.opi I^SrtavarpD 

8a la par pi 

M a dokarnij j 

p. 39 

6 1 

1 Satakarni 

1 

i :{a) 

p. 40 

12 

! i 

Mrgendra 

Mahondra 

SvStikarna 

Satakarpi 

Bhagondr.i “ 

j N a re; dm j 

i Sva* IV :■ rna , j 

iSantikviina , ; 

p. 40 

j" 13 '’ 

Kuntala 

Satakarpi 

i 

Kus-ii !.i 

Ks’ei fu i 





i 

8;i a ( ika r p i 

P.’4F 

1 " 14"" 

1 

Svati 

Svatiserio 


j'vaoik'rDa 

Sva 

Sva('iv:irno ; 

Svatikeiio 

Svati-’rno 

8atikr,rno 


p. 41 

"20 

Sundara 

Sunandana 

■ Sunn!!;if.> Sunaiul'Hia 

(Id 




Santak'irtti 


p. 42 

21 

(?akora 

1 Oalfara 

Cakara ' sr.jr.da Gakara 




i 

Siiiitaksrni ' 





na 

pr42 

22 

Gotami- 


CoiniatJ* i 0 , (;man 

ici 



putrA 


purra t'li'ra 

p. 42 

23 

Sivasri 

Sira^^Iputra 

Sivasri i SireiJ-iva | 





satakarni 

Satak .rni | | 






Santaloarpi ( 


p. 42 

26 

Siva 


Sivasvanda dira' k ■> an !:;i Siva- i 



Skandhb 

i 

Siva uuda Sfiniak.irni r khiulbra 




1 

SaMkarna Si^ askanda ' 




1 

f^lau]- : ; 





jv aril ilea ; i 

P. 42 { 

27 1 

y ajfia Sr! 

1 Yajuhsri 

Sung as ri i Sat.ikarni Vajriasara 

(d) 

p. 43 1 



jSamakarpy 

1 > l-priMla i 

,p. 43 


Candra Sri i CandaBri 

Dandasri G'da f a; (jrasiju 





I Dap4asri 

j Vaiidd. Cniiijravija 

jSautikarna ! Candra- 





I 

j Sainakarpi i virya 





i 

1 

: Cai dr.vti iCandravijna 



(a) No marked variations. ( b ) Usual VAriatioas* (c) Nowhere called 
Sltakari^i. ( d ) yajuji^rl in a 1, a 2, a 4, b, f, j?, I Mss of Vayu and Yajusri in 

d» h, k llta of Vtyu. 
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0 

The various forms assumed by the original are so fanciful 
that they may be neglected for our present purpose. This variety 
may be due to lack or neglect of original material and tradition. 

( 4 ) References in Literature — 

Jaina legend refers to Satigani, ,R§ja of Paithan and a con- 
temporary of the Saka rulers of Ujjain ( 22. IX. 149 ). This form 
is evidently a corruption of Satakarni. Though there are a number 
of Satakarnis in the dynasty, there are none preserved in tradition. 

n Interpretation of Satavahana and Satakarni 

( 1 ) Introductory 

The references show that the original form was Sstavabana, 
SadavAhana or Sadavahana and neither SAlivabana nor Ssta- 
vahana ; and that Sata was a recognised abbreviation of Sata- 
vahana. Later, when original material was neglected or 
misunderstood these names corrupted into several fanciful 
forms. 

The PurSnic lists of the Andhra kings begin with, Sirauka, 

who in the NSna Ghfit inscription is called a SatavAhana. In the 

NSsik inscription of the time of his immediate successor Krspa, 

Sadavahana appears as the name of the Kula. It could not have 

become a family name so eariy, if it was only an alias of 

Simuka. The term Satavahana must therefore have been in use 

even before Simuka, the founder of the fortunes of the family 

and the first Sata to extend his dominions northwards, which 

brought him and his family within the perview of the PurSnic 

■'’Wrfters ( 43 ). The Nana Ghat relievo inscriptions and the coin 

legends show that even after it became a dynastic name it still 

continued to be a personal name. Jaina tradition refers to king 

satavahana, who built many temples and Caifcyas, but in the 

closing years of his life became wicked, and wa.s therefore 

dethroned and killed. The personal name suggests that the 

« 

family name was derived from it. 

On the other hand, in the orignal sources, Satakarni always 
appears as a personal name and never as a dynastic name. It 
appears either by itself or in conjunction with some alias or 
distinctive epithet. When such epithets are absent it is difficult 
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to identify the kings, like the Satakarni of the Hathl Gumphft 
inscription. Kana, Kubha, Khada, Euda and Saka of the Sata- 
karni coin legends of the Tarhala hoard have not yet been identi- 
fied. Many kings of the Satayahana and Catu dynasties and 
common persons too bore this name. Smith made a wide state- 
ment when ^he said that the Andhra kings had Satakarni as their 
dynastic title or family name and inferred that the terms Sata- 
karni and Andhra were therefore synonymous ( 41. 653 ). 

Rapson went further when he stated that the Cutu Kula itself 
belonged to the family of the Satakarnis (44. xliii), that is the Sata- 
vahanas. Smith had probably based his inference on an earlier 
statement that Satakarni may have been a surname of the Sata- 
yahana race (45. 1874-75, 133 ). Pryzluski also proceeds on the 
assumption that Satavahana and Satakarni are synonymous, 
None of these scholars however have submitted any evidence in 
support of this surmise, ^’he very fact that the personal name 
satakarni is common to the Satavahana and Cutu dynasties, 
while Satavahana is a personal and also a family name in the 
Satavahana dynasty only, is sufiicient to dislodge the proposi- 
tion. It is common knowledge that Shivajl belonged to the 
Bhonsale family ; and yet maipr historians have styled it as the 
House of ShivajI ; and like the Satakarnis in the Satavahana 
dynasty there were many Shivajis in the Bhonsale family. The 
term Satakarni has been very loosely used in the Puranas and 
the variety has led to much speculation. Pargiter says that no 
particular importance need be attached to the different readings 
in the Puranas, like Sati, Sant, Santi, Sita, with S often insteai 
of S in these forms ; and Karna, Karni, Kona and Varna etc. 
According to him the original Prakrit name must be Satakarni, 
which appears generally on coins, of which Satakarni is a 
Sanskritised form and from this must have derived the other 
fornis, like Svatikarna and Svativaina (, 46. 37 ). Smith believed 
SvSti to be a corruption of Sata ( 41. 1902. 66 3 ). Krishnaswami 
believes Svatikarna to be the original form of Satakarni ( 3. 
XVIII, 317 ), because of its greater naturalness. Another scholar 
believes Satakarna to be so natural that any attempt to interpret 
it would be as idle as to seek explanation of names like Lamba- 
karna or Kumbhakarna ( 1. IT,. 552 ). It will be interesting to 
6 [ Annals. B. O. K. I* ) 
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recall here that the LambakarBas of the Mahavamso have been 
explained as a race of people that wear large ear ornaments 
( 47. 152 ). Svatikarna and Satakarpa are forms which are not 
obtained in inscriptions or coin legends. Though Sata is 
common to both SatavShana and Sstakarni and may be the 
abbreviation of either, we need not bind ourselves down to the 
proposition that they are or ought to be identical in meaning and 
that the interpretation of any one of them should be such as 
would suit the other. 

( 2 ) Legendarif : — 

The Katha-Sarit-Sfigara gives the legend of Satavahana ( 48. 

1. 67 ). Dlpakarni^s ( also called Dvipakarni ) queen Saktimatl 
died of snake bite. The king was dejected, as he had no son. 
6iva appeared to him in dream, advised him to repair to a forest, 
where he would see a boy riding a lion, whom he should adopt. 
The king accordingly went to the Jungle and saw the promised 
boy. Being thirsty the lion placed the boy on the ground and * 
went to, a pond nearby. Seeing his opportunity the king 
wounded the lion with an arrow, whereupon a human form 
emerged out of the lion's body and told the king that he was a 
Yaksa named Sata : he had secretly married the daughter of a 
sage and when the sage came to know this he cursed the couple, 
which turned them into a pair of lions : the limitation of the 
curse was till she gave birth to a son and he was wounded by 
Dipakarni’s arrow. Handing over the boy to the king the 
Yaksa disappeared. As the king had seen the hoj riding the 
"Yak^a S&ta, the prince was named Satavahana, and placed on 
the throne. 

Detailed account of Yaksa Sfita is given in the Sarnyukta- 
vastu ( XXXI ), from which we get the following geneology J — 

Pfifioala ( Yaksa king of Sata ( Tutelary 

^ QSndhara )• Yaksa of Rajagi’ha ). 

PHhcika ( Genius of riches, j | 

general of Abhirati ( Goddess Satagiri. 

Kubera ). of fertility 


500 Yaksas. 
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Sata was the tutelary deity of the kingdom and the guardian 
of the peoples of RSjagrha. He was succeeded to this office by 
his son, Satagiri. According to Chinese canon HaritI was the 
wife of PafLoika ( 49. 44 ). She has been identified by Coomar- 
ewamy with Abhirati. Despite the protests of Satagiri, she used 
to devour the children of Rajagrha. She was converted by 
Buddha and was promised offerings of food. Thereafter she 
became the protectress of the children and of the fertility of the 
realm. She is said to have given her five hundred children to 
the Sarhgha. Images of Pafioika and HaritI were common in 
Buddhist times, though her father and brother appear to have 
been neglected. Whether there is any connection between this 
Sata and the legendary Yaksa Sata, who was the vehicle of 
Satavahana, is not known. 

At this point I may be allowed to make a little digression and 
a suggestion. Cunningham makes a reference to a cave near 
Rajagrha, called the Sattapanni cave ( 35. I. 21-23 ). It was in 
this cave that the first Buddhist Council was held ( 50. 10 ), 
under the patronage of Ajatasatru. Yaksa Sata was the troteotor 
of Bimbisara and of the merchants who flocked to the prosperous 
land of Magadha. Merchants travelled in caravans under the 
leadership of a Sattavaha, who was a kind of an eldersman ( 51. 
147 ). Near Gaya, in the Barabara Hills, we have the Sfitaghara 
Caves ( 35. I. 44 ). South of the PenagangS river and the CSndft 
and Akola Districts of the Central Provinces and Berar, we come 
across the SStaraala hills in the Nizam’s Dominions. It will be 
remembered that large hoards of SStavShana coins were dip.* 
covered in the Akola District, at Tarhala, and in the Brahmapuri 
Tahsil of the Canda District (52. 116-7). To ihe west of the 
Brahmapuri Tahsil is the ParajSgada hill, the peak of which is 
called Sitavahini ; to the east of the Tahsil is the S&tau§*la hill. 
Then we have the Satapuda hills, which were called the 
Xtk^vanta Parvata in the Maha-Bharata ( Vana-Parva. 61. 
23-4) and the Vaidurya Parvata in the Purapas. In the Nasik 
inscription of Balasrl we find a reference to Setagiri. Bfihler 
identifies it with Svetagiri, a hill on the Caromandel Coast 
( 45. IV. 108 ). Setagiri also appears in an inscription on a 
cistern at Nana Ghat ( 22. XV. 313 ). Bakhle identifies It with 
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tbe hill in whiob the huge staircase of the N^na Gh&t has been 
cut ( 53. IL 351 ). Setakannika ( can it be SatanS in Khandesh ? ), 
Satahanirattha, Santanuru and Sattauapalli have already been 
referred to herein under Place Names. With regard to the 
reference in tbe Vinaya Texts to the town Setakannika, V, R 
Ramchandra Dikshitar has stated that it points out that the 
early home of the Andhra dynasty lay somewhere in the 
Northern Dekhan and Central India ( 18. VIII. 113 ). Fanciful 
suggestions may ])e based on the strength of this chain, and 
the chain may be considered to be weak ; but the fact remains 
that it connects the Home of the S§,tavShana8 in the Andhra 
Valley in the Poona District with Magadha, on the one hand, 
where the Sstavahanas attained the height of their glory and 
with the Bellary and the Erspa-Godavarl regions, on the other, 
where also they prospered and finally dwindled and gave place 
to the Iksvakus. 

In Pratisthana-Pura-Kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri appears 

another legendary account. Two Brahman brothers, along with 

their young widowed sister came to Pratisthana and lived on 

alms. The widow once went to the Naga-Doha on the Godavari 

♦ 

to fetch water and was seen by Sesa Naga, the king of serpents. 
Assuming human form he made love to her. Promising her 
instantaneous help at remembrance he disappeared. A few months 
thereafter the brothers seeing her condition abandoned her. In 
good time she gave birth to a son. In playtime the boy would 
assume kingship and to his playmates would give artificial 
earthen elephants, horses and chariots. These were prepared by 
his adoptive father, an old local potter, who had given shelter to 
his ostracised mother. Because he used to give them these 
vehicles - Vahanas - the boy was called SS-tavahana. When 
Vikrama invaded Pratisthftna the young boy assumed leadership 
of the peoples and kingdom of the Deccan. At the instance of 
his mother the NSga king breathed life into the artificial vehicles 
and earthen soldiers which were the playthings ofjhe boy and 
the armies of Pratisth&na defeated Vikrama. A similar story 
with a little difference in details is given in Bvft-Trimftat- 
Futalikft. Vikrama of Ujjain was to meet his death at the hapds 
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of a boy born of a maiden, two and a half years old. Vikr^ma, 
frightened by evil omens sent Yetala to look out for the fateful 
boy. Vetala found the child at PratisthSna, playing with his 
little mother. To kill him Vikrama invaded Pratisthana, The 
Naga king Sesa breathed life ..into the earthen soldiers which 
were the playthings of the child and this army defeated Vikrama. 
In desperation Vikrama drew his sword and attacked SalivShana. 
In the duel that ensued the latter smote his enemy with a wooden 
mace and wounded Vikrama, who ran back to Ujiain, where 
shortly thereafter he died. This tale has been interpreted by 
Bose to mean, that the young mother was the recently established 
royalty of Pratisthana, founded by BrShmanas, and that Sali- 
vahana defeated Vikrama with the help of the Magas (54. 1939. 84). 

( 3 ) Theories of European Scholars — 

Captain Wilford was the first foreign scholar to tackle the 
problem. According to him the father and mother of S&livahana 
♦belonged to a tribe of serpents known as Taobshoas, who could 
assume human or serpent form at will ; the mother conceived at 
the age of one, the great serpent king gently gliding dver her 
when she was asleep in her cradle. To him the word Salivahana 
appears to be Persian or Arabic in origin, He derived it from 
Sali “ Shorea Robusta tree, and* Vahana, a vehicle J one who 
was borne upon a cross of wood. According to his interpretation, 
Salivahana^. father Tacshaca was the chief of a tribe of serpents, 
who were expert carpenters. He identifies Salivahana with 
Christ, who was the son of a carpenter and chronologically his 
contemporary ( 55. x. ). This theory has not been followed up by, 
carrying it to its sequence •* that of identifying the Ujjain symbol 
with the Christian cross. This would however have been open to 
the objection that in the age of the Satavahanas the Cross had not 
yet become the symbol of Christianity. 

Rapson, Smith, Barnett and Pryzluski are some of the modern 
•notable scholars who have tried their knowledge and imagina* 
tion at the present problem. Rapson believed Satavahana to be 
the name of a clan ( 44. xv ) and Satakarni to be a dynastic 
name (44, v), Neither he nor Smith have tried to interpret 
these terms. According to Smith the Andhra kings claimed to 
belong to the Satavahana family and many of them aaeume<} 
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the title or bore the name of Satakarni ( 56. 219 ). Pryzluski seeks 
to interpret these terms in the light of Munda vocabulary ( 57. 
1929 ). The Munda words Sadani, Sadaui and Sadani ( Sadam, 
Sadara and Sadam ) mean a horse, while Hana and Hapan mean 
a son. Satavahana, the Sanskritised form of Sadahana or Sadaha- 
pana, therefore means “the son of a horse^'. Ao3ording to the Asva- 
medha ritual, the sacrificial horse, after his return from the 
expedition of conquest, has to lie for a time, in the sacrificial hall 
and under a cloak, with the chief queen, which performance is 
called Milbuna- coitus, when obscene songs describing the 
intercourse of the horse with the queen were sung in the pandal. 
Satavahana is the son born of this magical union. He derives the 
word Satakarni from Sadam and Kona, the latter word also 
meaning * eon \ Modern scholars would have us believe that the 
Mundas were the original residents of India and that their 
language and customs have largely influenced the so-called 
Aryan civilization. They believe that the Aryan Asvamedha wae^ 
but a civilized form of Munda human sacrifice. The Sstavahanas 
have used the Maharastrl form of Prakrit in their inscriptions 
and they show no Munda affinities. It would be unsafe there- 
fore to seek to interpret these terms with reference to the language 
of the Mundas ; nor do we know that the words on which this 
derivation is based obtained in their present form before over two 
thousand years. As is evidenced by the Nana Ghat inscription 
the S&tavahanas revived in the south the almost extinct sacrificial 
institutions of the victorious Aryans ; the inscription also gives 
a list of the several sacrifices that were performed. The A&va- 
medha was the most cherished of these sacrifices. It was a symbo- 
lisation of the Sun and was performed in honour of the Sun, at a 
time when kingship had a solar aspect ( 58, 30 ). Unable to bear 
the blazing splendour of the Sun, his bride, Saihjna, left him and 
ran away to the Uttarakuru province. To avoid recognition she 
assumed the form of a mare. Seeing this the Sun assumed the 
form of a horse { 59 ) and pursued her. The horse thus symbolised 
the Sun. The slaughtered horse is the Sun-God of the dead year 
( 60. 99 ). The main purpose of the horse sacrifice was to promote 
fertility ( 61. II. 21 ) and the Mithuna ritual was symbolical of the 
planting of the se^d. According to Mahidhara the Mithuna 
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ritual was common to the ASva and the Rajashya saorifioes. 
This derivation would therefor^ make every prince, whose father 
had performed either of these sacrifices, a SatavShana. Simuka, 
the founder of the fortunes of the family, is himself called a Sata- 
vahana. We have no knowledgre of his father or any of his ancestors 
having performed the ASvamedha or the Rajasuya. Nor could any 
of them have performed either of these sacrifices, because they 
were and could be performed only on the attainment of the high 
political status of paramountcy ( 62. XIII. 2. 2. I ) or in comme- 
moration of a victory over a former overlord ( 28. 219 ) leading to 
the establishment of an independent political power. The NSna 
Ghat inscription is the first record about the sacrifices including 
Asvamedha and R§jasuya performed either by Satakarni or by his 
queen. It would appear therefore that the names Sstavahana and 
Satakarni obtained in the dynasty before any major sacrifice was 
performed by a member thereof. 

• Barnett identifies the Satakarnis with the Satiyaputas ( 63. 
599 ) probably because he wants to make use of another archaic 
language. He has { 43. IX. 327 ) recently discussed the present 
topic. He does not accept Pryzluski^s theory, though he accepts 
his proposition, that the words Vahana and Kani are synony- 
mous, both meaning a son. He talces Sata to be a proper noun and 
SatavShana to mean the descendants of Sata. According to the 
rules of old Canarese, when the second word in a compound 
begins with Pa, Ba or Ma the letter is changed to Va. Sata + 
Magana ( son ) = Satavagana, of which the Sanskritised form is 
Sfitavahana, meaning a descendant of Sata; and it was the* 
non-Sanskritised form that gave the province the name Sata- 
vaghani. He says Kanna or Kannft are Prakrit words, derived 
from Kanya, in Sanskrit, of which there must be a masculine 
form, Kanya in Sanskrit and Kanna in Prakrit. Assuming this, 
he argues, the original of Karni must be Kanya, meaning a boy, 
.Satal/arni meaning a son of Sata or a boy born in the Sata family. 
He points out that the Telugu word Kanna denotes a boy as well 
as a girl and argues that Satakanya must be taken as a 
patronymic of the Satavahanas. His arguments are based on the 
assumption that the Satavahanas were Dravidians, for which he 
seeks support from the Puranas and from Sukathanksr’s theory 
regarding the Home of the Andhras. 
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( 4 ) Theories of Indian Scholars : 

The Silappadikaram PurSna iii Tamil is a story of the adven- 
tures of the Cera hero Sehguttuvan ( 140-192 A. D. ). He has the 
habit of going to the Himalayas to bring stones to carve images. 
His title Imayavaramban means one, the territorial limits of 
whose empire extend to the Himalayas ( 83. 19 ). First time he 
went there he is alleged to have defeated, on the banks of the 
Ganges, the united armies of a thousand Aryan kings of the north. 
Second time he went north to bring a stone to carve the image of 
PattinI Devi whose worship had recently commenced in his 
kingdom. Her innocent husband was accused of and convicted 
for the theft of royal jewels and was killed under the orders of 
the Pandya king. Later, she proved his innocence and cursed the 
Pfindyas, at which their capital MadurS was reduced to ashes. 
She then came to Cera territory and ascended to the heavens. The 
people came to regard and worship her as the goddess of purity 
and thus conimenced the PattinI cult, worship of the chastt 
wife. The Cera king decided to build a temple in her honour. 
When fie ^et out for his second invasion of the north and was in 
the vicinity of the Nllgiris, he was given to understand that the 
Nunruvar Kannar kings were anxious to co-operate with him. 
The Cera wanted ships to cross the Ganges and the Kannara kings 
had a plentiful supply of these. He accepted their offer and with 
their help crossed the Ganges. He defeated the armies of the 
north, collected under the leadership of Kanaka and Vijaya and 
imprisoned them. The sacred stone, secured from the Hima- 
layas, was loaded on the heads of the captive kings and was 
brought south. At the time of the consecration of the image the 
king of Malawa was present. On the basis of the presence of 
Gajabahu I, of Ceylon, at the consecration, Dikshitar places 
the ceremony in 171 A. D. ( 33. 14 ). Coomarswamy identifies 
the Nurruvar kings with the Satavahanas. They are not 
mentioned as being present at the consecration ceremony^ 
but the king of Malawi, argues Aravamuthan (64), who was 
present at the ceremony must be one of the Kannara kings. He 
bases his argument on the presence of a temple of PattinI Devi in 
Malwa, which is definitely a south Indian institution ; and on 
Sukathanakar's placement of th^ S&tavahanas in the BelUry 
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region. According to him Vahin andKarni are synonymous. and 
mean an oar, on the authority pf a passage in the Ramayana ( ch. 
54. 5 )• Satakarni would therefore mean one who has a hundred 
ships or hundred coxswains. Ship coins of the Andhras are 
obtained only in the Tamil land and this must have been, accord- 
ing to him, their family emblem. It will be remembered that 
the ship is an exceptional and not a common symbol on the 
Satavahanas ; and that it appears on their coins only at a late 
stage in their history. He also indentifies the Nurruvar Kannar 
kings with the Satavahanas on the basis of their meaning in 
Tamil ( Nurm = Seven + Karni = Karna = Oars ). In conne- 
ction with this classical legend Dikshitar says that the Nurruvar 
Kannar Satakarni must have been an imperial monarch ruling 
from the MagadKmn capital, on the Ganges, otherwise he could 
not have helped Sehguttuvan in fording the distant Ganges, ( 18, 
VIII. 113 ). The Ceras may have been great kings but their rule 
^ was merely local. Their history is the tale of their petty con- 
flicts with their immediate neighbours, the Pandyas and the 
Colas. It is not likely that a king of such a dyanasty could 
carry his victorious arms right up to the Himalayas. The 
motive of his trans-Gangetic invasions makes his exploits look 
ridiculous. A.S.P. Ayyar says thatthe story smacks of the smoulder- 
ing antagonism between the Aryans of the north and the Dravidians 
of the south, of the imaginary revenge wreaked upon the Aryans by 
the Tamils merely on account of the contemptuous words used by a 
northern Aryan prince regarding the Tamils ( 65. vii ). Dikshitar 
ascribes the Parana to the pre-Pallava period, i.e, before the com-, 
mencement of the 3rd century A. D. ( 33. 10 )*, but it appears to be a 
more modern creation. The identification of the Nllgiri mountains 
referred to in the PurSna with the mountains now known as the 
Nllgiris has been questioned long ago. Kanakasabhai identifies 
them with the rooky hill about 16 to 18 miles from the shore of 
• the Bay of Bengal at Balasore in the Orissa district which was 
known to the old navigators as the Nllagiri mountains ( 66. 95 ). 
South Indian poets have invented another legend, ascribing the 
creation of Cola, Cera and Papdya kings to Siva, so that they may 
form a confederacy to uproot the wicked SatavShana, which they 
eventually did, at Trichonopally, where a Cola king is said to 
7 I Annals, B. O. E. I. ] 
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haye killed him ( 57. X. 39 ). However that may be, the Ssta- 
vahanas deserve to be congratulated for having secured a trans- 
Gangetio transport contract either near Bellary or in Orissa. 

Rajawade, the great MarathS scholar, firmly believed that all 
the ancient dynasties that ruled over Maharastra - the Andhras, 
Calukyas, RSstrakuta and Yadavas were foreigners to this land 
( 26. 180 ). According to him the Satavahanas were Sudras by 
caste and Andhras by birth. With this presumption he has 
developed a very interesting derivation of the terms in issue. 
He says ( 26. 93 ) : in the inscriptions, Puranas and Sanskrit 
literature, the Satavahanas were also called Salivahanas, Sata- 
vahanas and Sakavahanas. In times of Panini the word Sali- 
vahana meant a cart for loading Sali rice ; the Salivahanas 
therefore meant a tribe or a family having for its emblem or 
Devaka a cart ot Sali rice ( 26. 175 ). They took this emblem, 
because in the Andhra country, which was their mother-land, 
Sali rice was the staple crop and chief article of food. According 
to him, Sakavahanas meant a cart loaded with vegetables, rice- 
eaters haying a particular liking for Alu ( Arum campanulatum ) 
vegetable. He considers it very natural therefore that a dynasty 
of tbo Andhra caste should bear this name. Regarding the 
reading Sata vahana he says^ Sata means hot and Vahana 
means vehicle, either bullocks or horses ; the Satavahanas were 
therefore people who had hot or speedy horses or bullocks. It is 
likely, he argues, that these kings were originally agriculturists 
or potters, doing a business in transport, with their bullock carts 
(26.177 ). His derivation of Satakarni is in the same strain; 
Satah Karnah Yesam Te Satakarnah: people having bullocks 
with ears out for identification were Satakarnas and their sons 
were Satakarnis. _PaninI gives certain compounds ending in 
Karni. The word Astakarni occurring in the Rg-Veda ( X. 62. 
7 ) with reference to cows has been explained as cows marked 
with the figure of eight, may be in eight lines or two ifrosset, 
probably indicating their owners. Like a grammarian Rajwade 
argues that the original of Satavahana ought to be Satakarna- 
vahana and with Madhyama-pada-lopa the compound Sata- 
vShana is likely to have been formed. He has also given another 
derivation of the word SstavShana. The original 6akravfthap£^ 
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was changed to Sakkavahana ~ Sskavahana, which, on account 
of ignorance, was Sanskriti^ed to SakavShana. Fortunately, 
this curry and rice theory has been still-born and need not there- 
fore be discussed any further to warrant its refutation. 

( 5 ) Minor Interpretationfi » 

I will now enumerate in brief the results of research by 
other scholars. Barnett takes the Satavahanas to be the descendants 
0 / a person named Sata ( 43. 327 ) ; he has also stated that they 
were so called because they had for emblem the Sata ( 55. 592 ) ; 
he 5bes not say anything about the emblem ifsel/. Taking Vahana 
and Karni as synonymous and meaning an elephant, Kanaka- 
sabhai interprets the terms as meaning a person having a hundred 
elephants. According to him Nurruvar Kannar, meaning a 
hundred Karnas, was a translation of the Sanskrit title Sata- 
karnin, misread by Sanskrit scholars as Satakarnin, meant a king 
^having a hundred ears, one who employed a hundred spies or one 
who had a hundred sources of information ( 66. 7 ). Gopalachari 
derives the word Sata from San, to acquire: Satavahanas meaning 
a dynasty that acquired a Vahana or high status in the Maury an 
age ( 29. 31 ). Svati occurs in the composition of some of the 
kings of this dynasty. Smith t^es Svati to be a corruption of 
Sata. According to Jayaswal Sata and Sati could be derived 
from Svati, meaning the sword ( 27. 168 ) ; Satavahana and 
Satakarni would therefore respectively mean the bearer of the 
sword and the sword of the Satas. Satakarni has been 
interpreted as a ruler of a hundred mountains or caves ( 67 ), 
Karni meaning a mountain or a cave ; one having a hundred deeds 
to his credit, Karni meaning a deed ; the arrow of the Satas, Karpi 
meaning an arrow ( 68 ) ; the son of Satakarna ( 1. IL 552 ) ; a 
person having handsome ears ( 53. 1939. 22 ) ; a descendant of the 
sage Satakarni ( 53. 1939, 22 ), mentioned in the Raghuvaiii&a 
, ( Xlfl. 38-“40 ). A commentator of the Raghuvamsa itself inter- 
prets the word Satakarni as meaning a person who sought the 
pleasures of the ear : ( from sata = pleasure seeker and karnim=s 
ear ). Karna was the son of the Sun, born of KuntI, when she 
was yet a maiden. Eaulnah means the son of an unmarried 
woman ( 69. 2. 129 ). According to one tradition Sdlivahana was 
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the illegitimate son of Sesa and born of a maiden. The word 
Satavihana is actually used to deiwte JSraja Samtati-illegitimate 
progeny ( 70. 78 ). 

Ill A Nkw Interpretation 

( 1 ) Infroductory 

I propose to derive the word Satavahana from Saptavahana, 
meaning the Sun. I am inclined to connect it with the Sun, with 
the solar stock and not yet with the solar line. I propose to 
identify the Ujjain symbol as a solar symbol, which I believe 
was adopted and .continued by the SatavShanas on their coins to 
signify their stock, and as their family emblem. Sata being the 
recognised abbreviation of Satavahana, Satakarni means the 
seven rayed one •* the Sun, or the ray or arrow of the Sun and its 
variant Satakarnika, the lotus of the solar stock. 

Many other names ending in Vahana are obtained in ancient 
history and literature. MeghavShana and Jlmiita vahana stand 
for Indra ; Hotravahana and Havyavahana signify Agni 5 Vrsa 
vahana' means Siva; MahisavShana denotes Yama; Babhru- 
vahana and Svetavahana would refer to persons having brown 
and white steeds for their vehicles. It must be admitted here 
that there are several names •ending in Vahana which I am 
unable to refer either to deities or their vehicles. 

It is not as of it is only in India that ruling families claimed 
descent from or connection of some sort with the Sun. Where- 
ever it is possible to examine the ruling classes of ancient 
• civilisations it is found that they were what are termed gods, 
that they were supposed to have the attributes of gods and that 
they usually called themselves the Children of the Sun ; this is 
the case in India, Egypt, Sumeria, Indonesia, America and many 
other countries ; that is from one end of the region to the other 
( 71. 141 ). Indian traditional geneologies connect all Ksatriya 
families with Vivasvan, the son of the Sun. His eldest sorf, 
Iksvaku was the founder of the solar dynasties. The name 
appears in the Bg-Veda ( X. 60. 4 ) and also in the Atharva- 
Veda ( XIV. 39. 9 ). In the epic literature of India the Children of 
the Sun were usually born through a process of theogaray, a 
noteworthy example being that 0 / Kuntl, who by the Sun became 
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the mother of Karna. This form of maiden birth hy the agtion 
of the Sun is commonplace in* the stories of heroes in ancient 
India ( 72. 147-149 ). It will be remembered that a legend 
attributes the birth of SalivShana to a similar process ; and that* 
the names of many of the kings in the SatavShaua dynasty end 
in Karna. 

( 2 ) The Sitn in Vedic and Epic lAterature 

Solar worship has been described as the real religion of India, 
the essentials of his worship being present everywhere and in all 
sects, more or less avowedly or in disguise ( XII. 83 ), and 
combined with other cults. Surya, Indra ahd Agni were the 
three principal Vedic Gods. The most sacred hymn of the llg- 
Veda is the Gayatrl Mantra, which is an invocation to the Sun- 
God. The Bg-Veda contains several Suktas dedicated to the 
Sun under his several nomenclatures. The Sun rides a chariot, 
drawn by seven horses ( 74 • 5-49-5 ; 7-60-3 ), or a horse with 
seven heads and hence he is called Sapta-Sapti, Sapta-Asvs- 
Vahana, Sapta-Vshana ( 75' I. 110. 1 ; II. 13. 7 ). The seven horses 
are supposed to be symbolical of the seven colours, tliat make 
light, or the seven days that make the week. His chariot is 
described as having seven wheels (74. Ill, iii. 8 ) and also as hav- 
ing one wheel. The Mathura Mhseum has an idol of the sun with 
a chariot drawn by seven horses and another where the chariot 
is drawn by four horses. The four horses are supposed to repre- 
sent the four Vedas. Such representations are obtained at BhSje 
( 76. 60 ), Amaravati, ( 77 ), Konaraka and Buddha-Gayft. The 
Sun is said to be a lover of flowers, in particular, of the lotus ( 78. 
XXXI. V. 164-165 ), Lotus, as a symbol of the Sun was inde- 
pendently adopted by the Indians and the Egyptians, probably be- 
cause the lotus responds to the rays of the sun. Most of the idols 
of the sun show lotus flowers in two of his hands. While wor- 
shiping the sun the mind is to be concentrated on the heart of the 
lotus, called the Karuika ( 75. 49, 5, 22 ). The Karnika flowers 
themselves are very dear to the Sun ( 75. 164. 80 ; 115. 24 ). 
After the churning of the ocean, when the Sun was drinking 
nectar, 8i few drops fell from his lips and from them were born 
Sftli rice and Iksu : Sugar-cane which are largely used in the wor* 
ship of the Sun. 
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?,/lar and lunar dynasties are terms which were evolved in 
the post-Satavahana age. They represent two successive hordes 
of Aryans entering India by different routes. In the Hg-Veda 
.( 69. 2 5 4. 30 ; 7. 18 ), though they are not called as such, the 
dissensions between their fore-runners are referred to at several 
places. In the Sabha-Parva of the Maha-Bharata these hordes 
are called Aiksvfika and Aila. When the PurSpas were compiled 
they came to be styled as the solar and lunar dynasties. The 
term ‘ solar ' is generally confined to the Aiksvaka dynasty of 
Ayodhya. As it has not been applied to the whole solar stock 
Pargiter has coined the term MSnva ( 78. 289 ). The lunar dynasty 
belongs to the Aila stock and was so called because of its 
mythical derivation from Soma - the moon. Though traditional 
accounts connect both the stocks with the common ancestor 
Manu, son of Vivasvat, the Sun, the proposition that the two 
races were considered to be distinct can be supported by several 
authorities ; and it may be that the terms included within their 
fold the Ksatriya rulers and their Brahman Purohitas. The 
sanctity' attached to the solar dynasty has always been very 
high; but their fortunes were low and their empire was restricted 
to Kosala and Videha. Their more prolific and energetic rivals, 
the lunar dynasties, spread themselves throughout the rest of 
northern India and in the Deccan they occupied Vidarbha, 
SurpSraka and Kalihga. The mythical derivation, once invented, 
caught the imagination of the mediaeval rulers, at whose bidd- 
ing were prepared by local chroniclers geneologies that would 
ponnect them with either of the two dynasties. This practice 
was evidently not in vogue in the SStavfihana age. In the 
absence of tangible and conclusive evidence we will have to 
depend upon such details as are available, connect them and to 
deduce therefrom such inferences as they might warrant. 

Let us now see whether we can establish any link between 
the solar stock of the north with the Deccan, especially KahS- 
rftstra. 

( 3 ) The Solar Stock in the Deccan /— 

Dapdaka is the first link between the Iksv&kus and the 
Deccan. Ik$vftku had hundred sons. The Purftpae generally 
state that half of them became kings in northern India and half 
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in the DaksinSpatha. They make a more definite statement (ibout 
Daijdaka, the youngest and vicious son of Iksvaku (79. V. 34. 14-16) 
who was deported south and was given the kingdom of the 
DaksinSpatha, which more definitely lay between the Vindhyas- 
and the Nila thountains. In the Bhargava hermitages he raped his 
god-sister Araja ( also called Abja ), whereupon her father 
( SukracSrya ) cursed the king and his kingdom. The curse 
reduced the kingdom to a dusty waste and hence name DandakS- 
rapya. In the Artha-Sastra, however, this Dandaka is called a 
Bhoja. The Dandakas as a people and their kingdom are men- 
tioned in the Maha-Bharata. Pagiter places this region between 
Bundelakhanda and the Krsna ( 57. 1894. 242 ), generally corres- 
ponding with the Deccan. Rajavade indentifies Dandaka with 
Kohkana, south of Surparaka, of which he finds trace in Danda- 
Rajapurl, a port of Kohkana ( 36. 37 ). The Mahavastu 
( Senart. p. 363 ) gives Govardhana as the capital of Dandaka. 
Oppert places Dandakaranya between the GodSvarl and the 
Narmada. Pargiter believes Dandaka to be an eponym invented to 
reconcile several clashing statements, but he adds, ** however 
that may be, the noteworthy point is that the original sove- 
reignty in that region was attributed to* the same stock or race 
which was dominant in AyodhyS and Videha ( 78. 258 ). 

Mandhatr, the son and successor of Yuvana&va, was a Cakra- 
vartin in the solar line. His daughter-in-law was Narmada. 
Princess Kaverl, niece of queen Narmada was turned into a river 
by the curse of Yuvanasva 5 this Kaverl is a tributary of the 
Narmada ( 78. 135 ). The Nagas of the Deccan secured the aid of 
Mandhatr, through Narmada, in their troubles with the Mauneya 
Gandharvas. Mandhatr, crossed the Narmada and defeated the 
Gandharvas. His memory is preserved in the holy place of 
pilgrimage at Ornkara Mandhata, on the Narmada. This was an 
important halting place on the route that connected the north 
witff the south. His younger son, Mucakunda founded the city of 
Mahismatl on the Narmada. Soon after, owing to civil wars the 
solar dynasty lost its predominance and the Haihayas, a confede- 
ration of the lunar race, became all powerful under the leadership 
of Kartavlrya Arjuna. His empire extended from Surastra to 
Vlrfina^sl and from the Narmada to the Himalayas. He captured 
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Mshismatl from the Karkotaka Nftgas, and made it his capital. 
The BhSrgavas who dwelt in the l^armads valley were harassed 
and put to flight by the Haihayas. Jamadagni Bhargava married 
RenukS., an Iksvaku princess. Thereaffceir Arjuna captured 
AyodhyS and VSranasI ; and the^ solar king Asita alias Bahu 
repaired for refuge to the Bhargava hermitages, in the forests of 
Daksinapatha. According to the Mfirkandeya Parana ( XXXVIL 
34-35 ) the Bhargavas dwelt at Qovardhana, in the Goda^varl 
valley. This region has been identified with the tract around Nasik. 
Qovardhana still subsists as a village near Nasik. Thereafter 
the Haihayas insulted Jamadagni and in revenge Para&urama 
killed Arjuna,. whose sons, in revenge, murdered Jamadagni. 
Thereupon Para^urSma commenced a war of vengeance against 
the Haihayas. In this war he had the assistance of some of the 
Ksatriya dynasties of the north and also of the Nagas of the south. 
In this war he is said to have exterminated the Ksatriya dynasties 
of northern India. Probably on account of this legend, Para^urftraa , 
appears to have attracted special disfavour at the hands of Jaina 
authors; The Jaina-Tatva-Adarsa ridicules the marriage of 
Jamadagni and Renuka. In Trisasthisalakapurusacarita ( VI. iv ) 
Hemacandra states that Subhuma, the son of Kartavlrya Arjuna, 
in revenge of his father^s mwrder, killed Parasurama and 
exterminated the Brahmanas of India twenty-one times. In the 
Bhargava hermitages was born Sagara, the son of Bahu. Pie 
received instruction in warfare at the hands of Parasurama. He 
defeated the Haihayas and Aurva-Bhargava is said to have 
j)laced Sagara on the throne at Ayodhya. After the termination 
of his venturous undertaking Parasurama performed an A§va- 
medha and settled down at Parasurama-Ksetra, near Vajresvarl 
in the Thana District. It is likely that the childhood of Sagara 
was spent in SurpSraka and Aparanta. His queen also belonged 
to the Deccan, being a princess of Vidarbha. 

Some generations after these events there was great t^Duble, 
at Ayodhya, in the reign of Kalmasapada. Under the evil 
influence of a malevolent spirit the king deceitfully induced his 
preceptor Vasistha to partake of human flesh. When Vasistha 
became aware of this he cursed the king, whereupon the king 
degenerated into a cannibal. On account of the curse of a 
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Brahman lady the king had already become incapable of procrea- 
tion. In order to preserve the •continuity of the dynasty Vasistha 
begat a son upon his queen Madayantl. The queen's pregnancy 
continued for twelve long years. At last the tired queen ripped 
open her belly with a stone -Asmaka-- and hence the boy that 
was born was called A^maka. After Kalmasapada, the solar 
geneologies are considerably involved and two distinct lines are 
recorded, Pargiter believes that there was a division of the 
Iksv&ku kingdom in the two rival lines (73. 274 )i Sarva- 
karman in one line was Drought up in secret ; and Mulaka, the 
son of ASmaka, in the other line, fled to forests for safety. He 
was called Mulaka because being the only Ksatriya saved from 
the vow of extermination by Parasurama, he was the root from 
which sprang the Ksatriyas. Mulaka's great-great-grandson 
Dillpa Khatvahga established himself at Ayodhya. This interval 
in the history of the solar dynasty appears to me to be important 
,from the point of the history of the Deccan. 

A^imaka and Mulaka are often mentioned as provinces of the 
Deccan, PaninI ( IV. 2. 98 ) refers to the Asmakas as Daksinatyas. 
In Buddhist literature the regions are placed in the south. The 
Sonadanda Jataka associates Assaka with Avanti. The 
Paramattha Jotika states that the Godavari divides Assaka and 
Mhlaka. Suttanipata gives Patitthana as the capital of Mulaka, 
but situated in Alaka, while the latter is placed near Assaka in 
the Godavari valley. Govindasutta and the Cullakalihga Jataka 
also give Patitthana as the capital of Assaka, According to the 
Maha-Bharata, Asmaka founded the town Paudanya which, 
appears to be the same as Potana, Potali, Potanagara and 
Patitthana. Artha-Sastra ( 11. 115 ) mentions Asmaka along with 
Aparanta. Bhattasvamy, the commentator of the Artha-Sastra 
makes Asmaka contiguous to Avanti, identical with Maharastra. 
According to the Garuda Pur&na ( 142. 32 ) the Mulakas were a 
• tribe;'' its originator being Mulaka, the son of Asmaka. A Sata- 
vahana inscription mentions Assaka as a p|:ovinoe of the empire 
of Satakarni ; here Assaka is mentioned along with Asika, 
Mhlaka and Avanti (2. No, 1123). The Vimanavatthu states 
that the Kalihga king of Dantapura was on inimical terms with 
the king of Assaka. The Culla-Kalinga Jataka states that Arupai 
I [ Annals, B. 0* B« I* 1 
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the i:ing of Assaka, having his capital at Potali, defeated the king 
of KaJihga, who is called Saihpanna Balavahana-a mighty 
warrior. The rivalry between Maba-Megha-Vahana Kharawela 
of Kalihga and Satakarni of Pratistbana is well known. Barua 
considers the description of the king of Kalihga in the Jataka 
to be worthy of Kharawela ( 37. 213 ). All these references point 
to Asmaka as being situated in northern Mah^rastra and 
to Paithana as its capital. Pargiter believes that no connection 
can be established between Asmaka and Mulaka, kings in the 
solar line of Ayodhya and the peoples or regions of that name 
(78. 132 ). On the other hand, Rangacarya states ( 80. 190 ) that 
the A^makas of the Godavari valley must have had some connec- 
tion with the Iksvakus. Quoting a reference in the Maha- 
bharata, Kay Chaudhurl (17.122) states that it points to the 
Asmaka and Mulaka kingdoms as having been established by a 
member of the Iksvaku dynasty. Pradhan ( 81. 150 ) observes 
that “ it is almost certain that Sarvakarman, the first son ot 
Kalmasapads, having inherited his father’s kingdom of Southern 
Kosala,»the second son Asmaka migrated and settled on the bank 
of the Godavari just a bit south of the kingdom of Southern Kosala. 
Yuvanasva, another Solar king is the traditional founder of an 
ancient town near Devagirl ( 22^ 1853. 375 ). The adventures and 
misfortunes of Ramacandra are traditionally connected with 
several places in the Deccan. His son Kusa is said to have 
founded the town of Kusavatl or Kusasthall, to the south of the 
Vindhyas and the Reva. The southern extension of the Iksvakus 
is also suggested by the application of the appellation Kosala to 
the Raipur-Bilasapur region. 

I desire to slightly stretch Pargiter’s statement and say that 
though the connection of the Deccan with the solar stock can not 
be established by any direct evidence, the noteworthy point is 
that the names of the two ancient provinces of MaharSstra 
exactly resemble two names of kings of the solar line and W no 
other ; the two kings lived at a time when political conditions in 
Ayodhya were involved and who very probably had to seek 
shelter and live incognito in the impenetrable forests of the 
Deccan. In this far oflf land the solar kings founded a colony of 
the solar stock. In the Godavari valley, unrivalled in beauty and 
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fertility^ they laid the foundations of a new PratisthSna, that 
would, and later on did, rival the splendour and power of the 
northern Pratisthana of the lunar race. 

( 4 ) Successof's of the Satavahams : — 

Traces of the extension of solar power and tradition in the 
south are also obtained in the traditions and inscriptions of the 
dynasties that succeeded the Satavahanas. The Iksvakus became 
powerful in the Krsna-Guntur region in the second quarter of 
the third century, and were the immediate successors of the Sata- 
vShanas. S. Konow states that the language of their inscriptions 
at Nagarjunikonda and JagayyapetS suggest that they had migra- 
ted to this region from the west ( 3. XX. 26 ). Vasisthiputra 
CSntamula, the first king in the line, was Brahmanical by faith ; 
he performed Asvamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices and was a 
worshipper of Virupaksapati Mahasena, the warrior son of Siva. 
It is likely that the southern Iksvakus represented a branch of 
the Iksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya which migrated to the Deccan 
( 82. 65. ). Virspurisadatta Iksvaku claims in an inscription of 
his, to belong to the same family as Lord Buddha, who according 
to tradition, belonged to the Iksvaku family of Kosala ( 83. 10 ), 
and the solar race ( 84, 195 ). T^eir next successors were the 
Salankftyanas, who called themselves as being favoured by the 
feet of Lord Citra-Ratha ( Bhagavac-Citra-Ratha-Svami Padftnu- 
dhyatah ) ( IX. 51 ) who has been identified with the Sun 
( 82. 74 ). 

( 5 ) Metronyrnics : — 

The metronyrnics of the Sfttavahanas is yet another link that 
connects them with the solar stock. Metronyrnics were used 
even in Vedic times. Scholars have evolved different theories 
regarding the origin of this practice. They have been connected 
with the prevalence of the matriarchal state of ancient non- 
•Arysn society ( 28. 98 ). Its origin has been sought in the 
prevalence of polygamy. The majority of the metronyrnics may 
be connected with Gotras. On the authority of the Srauta-Sutras 
( xii-15 ) Buhler inferred that the metronyrnics of the Ksatriyas 
ought to refer to the Gotras of the Purohitas of the families, as 
they could be adopted by the Ksatriyas for sacrificial purposes 
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( 3. 1. 394-6 ), In the historical period the use of metronymios 
was particularly common in M4lawa, as is evidenced by 
numerous votive inscriptions (85. 2). In inscriptions they usually 
appear in conjunction with the personal name ; though in Eome 
rare instances they occur unaccompanied by the personal name 
( 2* Nos. 680 to 683 ). Even after marriage women continued to 
claim their father^s Gotra ; this is evident from the Poona plates 
of Prabhavati Gupta. The inscription of Vasisthiputra Ananda 
on the southern gateway of the Sahci Stupa refers to King 
Satakarni. The artist gives his own metronymic but not that of 
his master. No metronymics are obtained in early Satavahfttoa 
inscriptions, or those of their known relatives. This custom 
appears to have been adopted by the later Satavlhanas. Gopala- 
ohari believes that this custom was adopted by them after their 
connections with the Ksatriya families of Malawa ( 29. 47 X This 
is untenable ; because the earlier Satavahanas had definitely 
come into contact with Malawa and had not adopted this custom. 
Gotamiputra, the 23rd king in the Puranic list appears to be the 
first Sfttd’vahana to assume a metronymic. The feudatories, rela- 
tives and high state dignitaries of the later Satavahanas, and their 
successors too, bear metronymics. The system was adopted by 
the Maharathis, the Abhiras, the Cutus, and the Iksvfikus. It 
was at one time believed that this custom connects the Sftta* 
vfihanas with Andhra country. Later researches have disproved 
this and Gopalacbari has made a definite statement that this 
custom does not belong to the Andhra country ( 29. 46 ). 

. If we accept JayaswaPs theory tbat the Satavahanas were 
Brfthmans we may assume that the metronymics indicate the 
Gotras of the exclusive families into which they married ( 27. 
196 ). If we accept that the Satavahanas were Ksatriyas, the 
metronymics would refer to the Gotras of their Purohitas. This 
assumption launches us into several difificulties. Why should 
there be patronage to different families of Purohitas? ^hy 
should there be no metronymios used in the case of those who 
are known to have performed sacrifices? But these questions 
would be beyond the scope of the present problem. 

The Satavahanas have used only three metronymics • Gotama, 
Vfisistha and Mathara. Curiously, enough, their relatives apd 
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succesBors> the Iksvakus, have used these and no other mdtro- 
nymios. These metronymics ’‘are also found on the Kolhapur 
coins. All the three are Vedic Gofcras ; all the three are connected 
with the solar stock. Vasistha was the recognised Purohita of the 
Iksvakus of Ayodhya. From generation to generation different 
Vasisthas succeeded to this ofBoe. According to Puranic tradition 
4J}e Vasisthas were the Purohitas of the solar dynasties only and 
never of the lunar dynasties ( 86. 11. 41 ). In the Bhavisya 
Purana the descendants of Vasistha are noted as the descendants 
of the Sun ( 75. 139. 54-56 ). Gotama too is connected with the 
solar dynasty. In the absence of Vasistha, Satananda Gotama 
was engaged as a Purohita by Mithi Janaka of the Videha solar 
dynasty, who was keen upon performing a sacrifice rather 
urgently* "This change of Purohitas resulted in a change of 
the Gotra of the dynasty. The southern bank of the Godavari is 
called the GautamI Gahga and this nomenclature would indicate 
m large settlement of the Gautamas to the south of the Godavari. A 
large settlement of the Gotamas has in fact, been traced in Mysore 
( 38. VIII. 3 ). Mathara, according to the Bhavisya Purana 
( Brahma, oh. 53 ) was an attendant : Pariparsvaka - appointed 
by Indra, for the service of the Sun. In an inscription Mathara 
is given as the family name of a ruler of Kalihga ( 3. XII. 1 ). 
In Cutu and Kadamba inscriptions we come across another 
metronymic - the Haritiputras. The seven horses that drew the 
Sun^s chariot were named HSritas. Ambarlsa was the son of the 
great solar emperor Mandhfitr. HSrita is the grandson of Ambarlsa. 
The Haritas are also mentioned as a family ( 28. 407 ) and the * 
members of this family traced their descent from Harita ( 78, 
246 ) of the solar dynasty. 

( 6 ) Tradition : — 

There is a tradition in northern India that Satavabana defeat* 
fed the Saka invaders in the battle of Karur, near Multan, with 
the co-operation of the Bhatti Rajputs, ( 87. 385 ), who claim to 
belong to the solar stock. For a battle of this type the Lord of 
the Deccan must have taken with him a host of his local 
adherents and we may also expect that after the battle was 
fought and WQP some of his followers should have settled dowi^ 
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along the track of the' army. The Bais Rajputs of Baiswari* in 
southern Oudh, ( 35. I. 280 ) Malaga and Rajaputana state that 
their remote ancestors came north from Muhgl Paithan-o*-- in the 
train of Salivahana and they regard themselves as of the same 
lineage as Salivahana ('88. 192 ).^ Todd records the tradition 
that these Rajputs regard themselves as descendants of Sali- 
vahana and as being Surajabansis - belonging to the solar tribe, 
or clan. Deshmukh has collected traditional information about 
the MarathSs and he gives the following details *• Salivahana, 
Svativahana, Satava and Salava are sub surnames under the 
principal family name Sal^ve ; this family belongs to the Surya- 
Vamsa, Kaundinya Gotra, with Samkara and Parvatl as the 
family deities, Savita as the Devaka and Gayatrl as the sacred 
Mantra (89. App. V. 37). The lists of Gotras given* in the 
Gotra-Pravara-Nibandh'a-'Kadambam show that the Ksatriya 
founders of Gotras have become Brahmans and vice versa. This 
process of transformation is found in the epics and also in the 
Puranas, The said lists give Salahaleyah and Saptakarni as 
Gotra-Rsis^founders of Gotras: but we do not yet know whether 
the Satavahanas ever claimed to belong to any of these Gotras. 

( 7 ) Evidence of the Oaf ha Sqpta-^ati • — 

Gatha Sapta~Sat!, a collection of seven hundred Prakrit verses, 
is ascribed to Hala. The opening verse is dedicatory of PaSupati 
Siva, holding in the hollow of his palm a libation of water, to be 
offered to the rising sun ; in the water is reflected the face of his 
consort Gaurl, red with jealousy, believing that her spouse was 
thinking of some one dearer to him, the reflection looking like a 
red lotus flower. The ending verse is similar in import; only 
the libation is being offered to the setting sun ; and Siva, being 
distracted by his glance at Gaurl, has forgotten the sacred 
prayer, and is yet pretending to mutter it with throbbing lips. 
These verses are ostensibly dedicatory to Siva ; and yet they are 
definitely indicative of solar worship, as Siva himself is bowing 
to the rising and the setting sun and is saying the sacred prayer 
of Gayatrl. Besides, Siva, as a god of fertility, is associated with 
the Sun ( 62. 30 ). In the index of authors of these verses, the 
openipg verse is ascribed to Hala himself ( 24. Index, 8 ). Another 
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indication of solar worship in the said wori? is a reference ta the 
banner on the sun^s chariot ( K 34 ). 

( 8 ) The Evidence of Coin Symbols : — 

Let us now see whether we can draw any conclusions regard- 
ing the point at issue from a s&udy of the syiiibois on the coins 
of the Satavahanas and their contemporaries. 

( a) Symbols in General : 

In symbolism it is unnecessary to depict a design in full ; a 
portion of a design may stand for the whole ; a new and complex 
design may be developed from a simple original design ; duplL 
cation of the design is used only to emphasise the import. Many 
times we have the symbol but no descriptive authority for the 
identification of its import. To a later age a symbol may appear 
to be ""unnatural or mystical, but its justification is in the 
appreciation of the meaning it was originally intended* to 
convey. Conventional by its very nature the symbol does not 
explain itself and may even he used to conceal a dogma ; the 
representation may be simple or only of a particular obgiracteri- 
Stic of the whole; it may be used in different modifications ; 
but if we find that the main design is adopted in several 
modifications in different counties and at different times we 
may hope to arrange the several aspects thereof from one point 
of view and obtain a correct interpretation. When symbols 
appear on coins we may assume that they have been deliberately 
used to indicate a particular meaning ; such symbols may 
signify the Varhsa ; or the personal, dynastic or national emblem ; 
or the fafth or the outstanding achievement of the king issuing 
the same. 

( b ) Symbols on Ancient Indian Coins • 

Punch-marked coins are the earliest coins of India. Accord' 
ing to the Artha-SSstra, the earliest recognised authority on 
stateifraft, coinage was a royal prerogative, though the Mauryan 
mints could still be used by corporate bodies. It names ( II. 12. 
p. 84) the mintmaster, the Laksana-Adhyaksa. Jayaswal 
explains Laksana ( 90. 39 ) as the permanent heraldic crest of the 
state, the royal or state mint mark. It appears that though 
private bodies continued to make their own coins, even these 
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wete in couforraitj^ with the state design, as is seen from the 
small lead coins of Andhra type of about the second century 
together with an earthenware die for them, discovered by 
Longhurst in a cell at Nagarjunlkonda indicating that the 
monks made their own coins ( 9L^10 ). The symbols on the punch- 
marked coins were at one time regarded as inexplicable or mean- 
ingless, or as magical designs ensuring protection from evil forces. 
These symbols have been recently studied more carefully and 
many of them have been identified. Similar is the case of the 
symbols on the die-struck or oast coins. Sanction of the con- 
trolling authority has been attributed both to the obverse and 
reverse marks. Cunningham suggested that the marks on the 
reverse may stand for the dynasty or the king that issued the 
coin. He pointed out that the bull on the Kosanrhi -^ins may 
represent the Vatsa dynasty and that the Sun symbol on the 
coins of Surya-Mitra and Bhanu-Mitra may represent the kings 
who issued them ( 92. 56-58 ). Jayaswal ( 7. 1934. 282-288 ) and 
KosambI ( 93. IV. 10 ) have proved certain of these symbols to be 
the distinctive marks of the Mauryas. There still is much scope 
for a study of tbe symbols on ancient Indian coins and they may 
be proved to be indicative of tbe royal authority under whose 
sanction they were issued. • 

( c ) Symbols on Salavaham Coins : 

' Thousands of Satavahana coins have so far been gathered and 
unearthed ; hundreds have been stored in Museums awaiting the 
leisure or pleasure of the officers in charge ; hundreds have been 
recently studied and new specimens are still coming up 
before us. The largest hoards have been discovered at Jogaltembi, 
Chanda and Tarhala in Maharastra and at GudivadS and 
NagarjunikondS in Andhra. 

Of the coins unearthed by Rea at GudivSda, he has given 
details of 72 coins. On their obverse they have Caitya> ship, 
horse, lion, elephant and other animals. Tbe Ujiain symbol in 
diverse designs, is the devise most commonly met with on tbe 
reverse of these coins. Bapson’s Catalogue gives details of 316 
Andhra coins ; of them 227 bear the Ujjain symbol ; 124 
have tbe Caitya and 132 have the Tree-in-Railing ; and of 
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these 44 have the Ujjain symbol and /he Caitya ; 52 have 
Ihe Ujjain symbol and the Tree-in- Railing ; 81 have the 

Tree-in-Railing and Caitya •* and only one has all the three 
devices ^ 42 of the total number of Ithese coins have an elephant 
on the obverse. Of the 316 Andhra coins described by Rapson, the 
following 73 coins can not be definitely ascribed to the Imperial 
Satavahanas : 1 of Aja (“), 2 of (-) Vira. 24 of Sakasena or 
^akasada, 1 of ( -gha ) sada, 9 of Vasiythiputra Vilivayakura, 
14 of Madharlputra Sivalakura and 22 of Gautamiputra Vilivaya- 
kura. Of these only one coin of Aja (-) bears the Ujjain symbol. 
The total number also includes 75 unknown or uncertain coins ; 
24 of such uncertain coins were collected in Maharastra and 
they all bear the Ujjain symbol t of the remaining 51 coins 35 
bear ilja Uj jain symbol. Omitting these 148 ( 75 + 73 ) coins from 
the total we get 168 Satavahana coins. Omitting the 60 uncertain 
coins from the number of coins bearing the Ujjain symbol we get 
1 67. Thus out of 168 Satavahana coins listed in Rapson's Catalogue 
we have 167 having the Ujjain symbol on their reverse. Smith’s 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum gives details of 53 Sata- 
vahana coins. Of these 41 have the Ujjain symbol, 8 ^he Caitya, 4 
the Tree-in- Railing *, 42 have the elephant on the obverse. Any 
analysis of the symbols would laad to a result similar to the one 
obtained by the analysis of Rapson’s Catalogue. At Tarhala, in 
the A kola District was recently discovered aboard of 160Q Sata- 
vahana coins. In this hoard all the coins that were deciferablo 
or intact had the elephant on their obverse and the Ujjain symbol 
on their reverse ( 43. IL 83 ). Stray coins of this dynasty obtained 
elsewhere are of the elephant and Ujjain symbol type. The 
Kolhapur type of the Andhra coins, however, have the bow and 
arrow on their obverse and the Caitya and Tree-in Railing on 
their reverse ; and none of these coins have either the elephant 
or the Ujjain symbol. The kings who issued these coins have 
not ^et been satisfactorily proved to belong to the Satavahana 
dynasty. Kolhapur is the only site where this type of coins has 
been found. The kings may or may not belong to the main 
dynasty 5 if they do, the coins may be of a local type ; if they do 
not, we are not concerned with them ; they need not detain us 
as far as the present topic is concerned. The Satavahana coins 
9 1 Annals, B. 0. K. 1. J 
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obtained in the CbanAa district and on the Coromandel coast do 
not have the Caitya symbol, which had become the common 
property of all the religions and sects of India (41.57.614). 
The Mabaratbi coins do not have either the elephant or the 
Ujjain symbol or the bow and arrow ; they usually employ the 
Caitya and the Tree-in-Kailing. The Cutu coins are generally 
similar to the Mabarathi coins, with this exception that the 
MahSratbi coins have a special device which is absent on Cutu 
coins. This device is also seen on 2 of the 8 coins of SStakarni 
and also on the Kolhapur coins. It also appears on my Sata- 
vahana coin. This analysis shows that the elephant was the 
principal obverse symbol and that the Ujjain symbol was the 
reverse symbol used by the Satavahanas on their coins. That the 
elephant was a recognised symbol of royal authui liy'^s an 
accepted fact. We have to see whether we can identify the 
Ujjain symbol as a solar symbol. 

( d ) The Ujjain Symbol •* 

UjjaiB symbol is the name given by Cunningham to the 
device consisting of a cross with balls at the four ends ( 92. 95 ) 
and the designation was given on account of tlie fact that coins 
with this symbol obtained chiefly in the vicinity of Ujjain. Thc^ 
symbol also occurs on the coins of Enin and Besanagar, both in 
modern Malawa. Rapson therefore suggested that it had better 
be called the Malawa symbol. According to Smith Avahti would 
be a more appropriate designation. Rapson^s designation is 
likely to lead to a confusion between the coins of Malwa and 
those of the Malava tribe. It has besides been pointed out that 
this symbol appears on coins issued beyond the limits of ancient 
Mfilawa, e. g. on the coins of the Hindu Satraps of Mathura ( 53. 
X. 725 ). Of the coins obtained around Ujjain some have legends 
and some have the figure of Kartikeya, the standard-bearer of 
Maha-Kala. Cunningham calls this the Sun standard ( 92? 97 ). 
On some of the coins of Malawa the Ujjain symbol appears on 
both the sides. On tlie obverse of some it appears in conjunction 
with the standard bearer, bull or tree-iii-railing ( 92. Fe X ) ; on 
the reverse it appears in some variations in the balls and in 
Oonjunotion with the cross, Svsstika or the royal umbrella. 
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Chakraborty (94. 166) and KosarnbI ( 93. V./kos. 1 and 2 ), suggest 
that the umbrella device on the punch-marked coins refers to 
the Imperial Mauryas. Rapson, pointing out that the Caitya and 
the tree-in-railing are devices which are found on the coins of 
admittedly foreign rulers like Agathokles, suggests that there is 
scope to believe that the Ujjain'aymbol was the distinctive symbol 
of the SatavShanas and going further he states that coins with the 
"^jjain symbol obtained in Malawa must have been coined when 
Malawi was under Satavabana rule ( 44. clxviii ). These coins 
would appear to have been coined either by the imperial dynasty 
or by their provincial governors. On the assumption that the 
inclusion of the Satavahanas in the Puranio lists is based on the 
establishment of their imperial rule in northern India, from 
Punjih,toJ8fear and Mysore, I am tempted to include Muladeva, 
Dhanadeva, Naradatta and Visakhadatta of Ayodhya ; Agnimitra 
and Bahasatimita of Kosimbi ; BraLmarnitra, Drdhmitra, Surya- 
,raitra and Vispumitra of Mathura amongst the provincial 
governors or feudatories of the Satavahanas, on the basis of the 
presence of this symbol on their coins. The Satavahanas them- 
selves attribute so much importance to this symbol’ that when 
Gotamlputra Satakarni defeated and restruck the coins of 
NahapSna he used this device fer the restriking ( 44. 68 ) ; that 
when Yajha Sri Satakarni defeated the Ksatrapas and issued 
coins of the Ksatrapa type he too employed this symbol ( 95. 
142-3 ). I am therefore tempted to style this as the Satavahana 
symbol. Pandit Bhagavanlal has already called it the peculiar 
S&takarni symbol ( 95. 42-3 ). 

I am inclined to believe that this symbol indicates the sun 
and that it was used by the Satavahanas to denote their connec- 
tion with the solar stock or traditions and as their emblem. 
Just as the Vatsa on the Ayodh 5 ^a coins indicates the dynasty, 
the Yoddha the Yaudheyas, the peacock the Mauryas, and the 
» Sisu 1;he SiSunagas ( 93. IV Nos, 1 and 2 ) I believe that the cross 
and balls symbol was intentionally used by the Satavahanas to 
denote their family. From the presence of the crescent on the 
Maurya coins Kosambi is inclined to place the dynasty In the 
lunar stock ; I am inclined to place the Satavahanas in the solar 
stpck on the basis of this symbol. 
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The Ujjain symbot* is a combinafcion of the disk or wheel and 
the cross or the Svastika. In Egyptian symbolism a circle with 
a dot in it is equivalent to Ria, meaning the Sun. In China too, 
it represents the Sun. The Chinese word for a orystal-Ching- 
was originally represented by three circles with dots in them, 
that is three suns, an attempt to figurq the refraction and dis- 
persion of light by the crystal ( 96. PI VI. No. 75 ). The Khetap^ 
ideograph for the solar disk is similar. A circle was also the 
Accadian emblem of the Sun. In Chaldea the Sun is symbolised 
by a six or eight rayed star or wheel. The weathercock 
which resembles the Ujiain symbol and surmounted the spires 
and pinnacles of old churohe.s was originally an emblem of the 
Sun, ( 97. 70 ). In Assyria the upright cross indicated the pro- 
tective quality of the sun and the diagonal cross tH8' virMying 
and light giving rays. A cross with crescents attached to its 
ends is the symbol of the Babylonian god Ann ( 98. 11. PI. 48 ), 
and it has been identified as a solar symbol. A similar symbol 
has been noted on an Indian punch marked coin ( 99, XLV, PI 
xxii. No.*34 ). The Svastika was a recognised emblem of the 
Sun from very ancient times ( 100. 46 ). According to Thomas, 
it took the place of the sun on Indian coins ; he calls it 
the fourfold sun and believes it* to be an abbreviated emblem 
of the sun, the solar wheel with spokes in it, the tyre and move- 
ment being indicated by the crampons ( 101. 18-48 ). He believes 
that the sun type was the earliest among the mint dies and he 
was inclined to connect these coins with the Indian traditional 
Surya-Vamsa ( 102, 9 ). A coin, discovered at Mesembria in 
Thaoe expresses the name of the town as MESS, the Svastika 
representing the latter half of the word, Percy Gardner points 
out that the Greek name means the Town of Mid Day 

and that therefore the Svastika would evidently mean the Day, 
i. e. the Sun. The Sudarsana wheel is one of the weapons of 
Visnu. It was fashioned by Visvakarma from the parings 
collected by him when he had placed the Sun on the lathe. The 
wheel denoted a Oakravarti king, the wheels of whose chariot 
roll unopposed all over the world. The Cakra symbol which 
appears as the most conspicuous symbol on the earlier and op 
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almost all of the later punch-marked ooiAs, was identified by 
Durga-Prasad ( 99. XLV. 21 ) afe a variation of the circle with a 
dot in it, the Tantrio Parama-Blja-Mudra ; and he disputed its 
identification as a solar symbol. In a later article, however, ’ 
( 99. XLVIL 78 ) he concedes that it may signify the Sun and 
that it may represent the ^iirya-Vamsa of Magadha. According 

Bhhler the Dharmacakra was borrowed by the Buddhists 
and the Jains from the Brahmans, who mention it as a symbol 
signifying the undisputed reign of sacred law ( 103. 221 ). The 
adoption of the wheel for worship by Buddhism was suggested to 
Cunningham by a passage in the Mahavarhso, wherein Siri Nago 
of Ceylon is stated to have inserted gems in the centre of each of 
the four emblems of the sun on the Maha-Stupa ( 104. 229 ). 
PryzlirtWTRfs recently discussed the problem of the wheel ( 105, 
June 1936 ). He points out that in the Pali original of the 
passage in the Maba-Varhso ( Ch. 36. Verses 5-6) there is no 
•reference to the Sun. However he accepts that there were four 
entrances to the Stupa and that they represented the four points 
of the compass. On the middle drum of the Sar^nath Lion 
Pillar are four wheels, the spaces between them being occupied 
by an elephant, a bull, a horse and a lio, following each other 
from right to left in the direction of Pradakeina. He believes 
that the four lions were probably surmounted by a wheel, the 
symbol of Buddhist law, which originally was a solar symbol. 
He quotes M. Mus ( 106. 416 ) who believes the crowning wheel 
to be the Sun and the four smaller wheels the four orients. The 
Stupas at Bhilsa, Barahut. Mathura and Sanci have four, 
gateways. On each of the gateways of the Sanci Stupa appears 
the wheel symbol, surmounted over four elephants, facing the 
four directions. All the components of the Ujjain symbol are 
thus solar symbols ; their appropriation by Buddhism and their 
appearance on coins is therefore a heritage of the solar cult. 

More direct evidence in favour of my identification comes from 
unexpected quarter. There is an inscription on a large rock at 
the side of an early dagba at Ottapuva, in the North Central 
Province of Ceylon ( 107. 447 and 657 ). At the end of the inscrip- 
tion appear two symbols which have been named therein as 
symbols of the Naga Pool represented by a rectangle enclosing 
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a crpss and the Sun lepresented by a circle resting on a cross 

respectively. King Sirikana of this inscription has been placed 

about 30-33 A. D. Parker observes that the cross below the Sun 

syrabolises its protecting rays, the arrowy rays mentioned in the 

Bg-Veds, which discomfited the demons. On the basis of this 

« 

almost contemporary evidence and of the axiom that a portion of 
the design stands for the whole and that a repetition of the design, 
in a pattern signifies only an emphasis of the design, we may 
well assume that the Ujjain symbol is a solar symbol. 

Two attempts to interpret; the Ujjain symbol have recently 
been made. Shivararnamurti ( 108. 10 ) says that the four arms 
of the symbol point to the four directions and the four circles 
point to the four Kosas - treasures, and that the symbol there- 
fore indicates that the ruler enjoys the four Mandai&^.».*JU^cord- 
ing to Dixit (109. 217) the cross symbolises the unification of 
the male and female principles of nature and the balls standing 
for the female principle, may indicate the predominance of the , 
Mother Goddess. Neither of these interpretations is supported 
by any ‘ corroborative or contemporary evidence and their 
acceptance or reje:tion would therefore depend upon individual 
inclinations. 

There is a proceas of evolution behind the Ujjain symbol. 
The Cakra and Svastika were the principal marks on the then 
current punch-marked coins. The Mauryas evolved the Sadara- 
cakra, on the pattern of the earlier six-armed symbol ( 110. PI. I ) ; 
three of the arms having circles or crescents were replaced by 
prrows and three by the Pali letter M, either by itself or in a 
circle. The symbol with a disk at the centre and four crescents 
attached to it ( 99. XLVI. PI. I. No 5 ) was common on the early 
punch-marked coins. Smith, in his Catalogue ( p. 157 ) describes 
it as solar symbol composed of crescejats applied to a central 
boss. The OfctapuvS Sun symbol too must have been in prevalence 
then. The Satavahanas would appear to have evolved the Ujjain 
symbol on the pattern furnished by these coins and symbols. 
As shown in Rapson^s Catalogue, their mintmasters evolved 
several patterns of the symbol based on the original design. 

If the Ujjain symbol was a solar Satavuhana symbol, what was the 
distinctive symbol that was used by their enemies? We have 
alnjLOst no information about the Indo*3cythians that were routed by 
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them. Their earliest contestant for imperiar^ power was MahS- 
Megha-Vahana Kharawel a and* unfortunately we have had no 
coins of this mighty monarch. Kharawela’s Biruda however 
refers to Indra and in this we may have onr clue. Their next 
great enemies were the Ksaliayaia Ksatrapas. The distinctive 
symbol found on the ooinsi^ of Nahapana is the Vajra symbol, 
^^cordingto Smith (56.217) the arrow and the thunderbolt 
appearing on the coins of Nahapana connect him with the 
Barthians and the northern Satraps. The thunderbolt also 
obtains on the coins of Bhiimata ( 441. No. 237 ). The Vajra was 
the distinctive and supreme weapon of Indra who is therefore 
called Vajradhara. Can the adoption of this symbol be a continua- 
tion in historical times of the Veiiic Surya-Indra conflict ? 

( 9 )*^ 'McTfe - A/e^//a - Fa/iawrf Kfiarmvela • 

Kharawela, admittedly a. contemporary of the early SatavA^ 
hanas, calls himself a Maha-Megha-Vahana in his Hathl- 
Uumpha inscription. The generally accepted reading of the 
reference is as follows - 

Airena Maharajena MahH-Megha-Vahaneiia Ceta Rajavamsa 
Vadhanena Kalihq^adhipatina Siri Kharawelena. 

In the Patalapuri cave of the.Maiicapurl group there is an 
inscription of Kadainpa ( Kadamba ) of the same dynasty and 
the reference reads as follows • — 

Airasa Maharajasa Kali ( ga ) dhipatiua Maha ( Megha) Vaha 
(nasa) Kadepa Sirino lena. 

The word Aira has been interpreted by Senart as Aryena - • 
meaning noble. JayaswaTs interpretation is similar and he 
says that it was used to distinguish between the ruler who was 
an Arya and his subjects who were Dravidians ( 7. TIL 434 I 
According to Barua (37) Ayira was a Biruda, a royal title, 
meaning Svfimi - master. He says that it was used to distinguish 
•between the king who was the master and others who were 
liable to subjection. He has translated the word as “ His Lordly 
Majesty” or “His Heroic ( with the reading Verena- Virena ) 
Majesty Sarkar, in his notes on the inscription ( 28. 211 ) says 
that he is tempted to connect the word with Ailena. Barua is 
not prepared to accept the suggested meaning { 37. 40 ). I am 
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inclined to accept aarkar’s suggestion. Jayaswal takes Aira to 
be the family name of the king, on the basis of a iTianuscript 
discovered by him in the Indian Museum of Calcutta, wherein 
the king of Utkala is called Aira ( 7 . J917. 482 ). In the Vessan- 
tara J&taka (v. 514) the kings of Kalihga are said to have 
belonged to the Ceta dynasty. Pandit Jayacandra Vidyalamkara 
( 32. II. 716 ), Ray Chaudhuri ( 14. 347 ), Sten Konow (111. 
and Jayaswal connect the Ceta in the inscription with the Cedi 
dynasty. This dynasty is one of the important sub-^divisions of 
the lunar line ( 11. 3. 212 ). This is supported by a reference in the 
Milindapanho. Pargiter has included Kalihga in the lunar 
dominions (78.294 ). Under these authorities we may safely* 
connect Kharawela^s family with the lunar stock and interpret 
Airena as Ailena ^ also on the basis of there beingTi\i“>«<d4lferenoe 
between Ra and La in Prakrit. 

Maha-Megha-Vahana can not therefore be the dynastic or 
family name of Kharawela and would therefore appear to bb 
only a Biruda. We have no information about the ancestors of 
Khtrawela and we do not know whether they called themselves 
Maha-Megha-Vahanas. On the evidence available so far Khar- 
wela appears to be the first illustrious prince in the line and 
it also appears to be likely thatle was the first to use this Biruda. 
It may be that he selected this title on purpose, to arrogate to 
himself a status equal to that of the imperial SatavAhanas and it 
is likely that he assumed this title when he crossed swords with 
the Satavahanas and w'as thwarted by them in his proposed 
Dig- Vi jay a. 

Maha-Megha-Vahana has been interpreted to mean a person 
who has a great elephant ( 37. 40 ) named Maha-Megha-like a 
great cloud-ss his vehicle ; one who rivals Indra, the king of the 
gods, who himself has the cloud as his vehicle, Megha-vahana 
being an accepted synonym of Indra ; and hence, greateJ’ than. 
Indra. Indra is the Guardian of the East according to the 
Jainas, as Sun is the Guardian of the West according to the 
Yajurveda( I. 8, 6. ), The kingdom of Kharawela was situated 
in the east. The Mahendra mountain which is often mentioned 
in ancient literature has been identified and placed in Kalinga 
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( 38* VHL 3) Indra was also a rival of the SjiQ. He is alleged 
to have broken the wheel of the chariot of the Sun ; nay, he has 
been called the creator of the Sun. Kharawela was admittedly a 
rival of Sstakarni who had Sfitavaabana as family name ; 
aiid Kharawela, being anxious to coin as high sounding a word, 
appears to have hit upon the title which he assumed ; and he 
could do this, even in keep’mg with Jainism, which recognises 
ltdra. 

IV SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS:-- 

Satavahana was the family name of the Andhra dynasty. 

It was also a personal name of princes therein. The family name 

may have been derived from the presonal name of an ancestor 

of Simuka. This name does not occur in any other family. It 

does not linear in the recognised Furanas. In mediaeval times 

it assumed several forms, but the skeleton remained recognizable. 

Jaina authors have always used it to signify Hala. The Sata- 

tehanas have named places and provinces after themselves and 

they may indicate the route of their expansion and migration. 

Sitav3.hana worship prevails in the T&mil land and in Pun jib. 

This is in the nature of hero worship. The earliest dated 

reference to the Salivfthana era is in 488 A. D. 

« 

Satakarni is a personal name borne by many princes in the 
Imperial dynasty. It was never the family name of the dynasty. 
It was also borne by contemporary princes and even by 
commoners. In the Furanas the name has assumed several 
fanciful forms. Just as the term SatavShana does not appear in 
the Pur&nas, the term Satakarni is absent in tradition and in 
mediaeval literature. 

S&ta is a recognised abbreviation of Satavahana. The abbre- 
viation itself has assumed several forms. 

Thp legendary interpretation of the term Satavahana connects 
the founder of the dynasty with Yaksa Sata, who, in the form of 
a lion, was the vehicle of a child that was later adopted by a 
king. Yaksa Sata was the tutelary deity of Rajagrha. Legend 
also ascribes the birth of prince Satavahana to a process of 
theogamy or maiden-birth. 

Ip. ( AaneU, B. O. R. I. } 
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Wilford interpre^p the word Satav^hana to mean “ one borne 
upon a cross of wood and identifies him with his con- 
temporary - Christ Pryzluski takes Satavahana and Satakarni as 
synonymous. Upon philological and ritualistic considerations 
he interprets the words to mean a person, born of the magical 
union of the sacrificial A^vam'edha horse with the queen. He 
bases his conclusion upon Munda vocabulary. The name how- 
ever occurs before any A.Svamedha was or could be perforni^ 
by the members of the dynasty. Barnett also takes the words as 
synonymous and upon similar grounds interprets the words to 
mean a descendant of Sata. 

Coomarswamy and Kanakasabhai identify the Satavahanas 
with the Nurruvar Kaunar kings of the Sllappadikaram PurSna 
and the latter interprets it as a king having a hundTed»«kphants 
and Satakarni as a king having a hundred spies. Gopalachari 
interprets Satavahana as meaning a dynasty that acquired a 
high status. Eajawade interprets Satakarni as a person having^ 
bullocks with marked ears and Satavahana as a person having a 
cart of* rice and vegetables as his emblem or having speedy 
bullocks as his vehicle. 

I propose to derive Satavahana from Sapta-Vahana, meaning 
the Sun ; and on the basis of S^ta, as an abbreviation of Sata- 
vfthana, I propose to interpret Satakarni to mean the Sun, the 
Seven Rayed One ; or a ray of or an arrow of the Sun. 

In Vedic literature the Sun is called Saptavahana, and is 
described as riding a chariot drawn by seven horses. Several 
images answering to this description have been obtained. 

The ASvamedha was a solar sacrifice. It was an institution of 
the Vedic Aryans. On account of the rise of Buddhism it had 
become almost extinct. It was revived in the South by the 
Satavahanas. 

In epics and in legends all over the world, the Children o^^ 
the Sun are born through a process of theogamy or maiden-birth. 
The legendary Satavahana was born through a similar process. 

There are several links that connect the Deccan with the 
•olar line of Iksvakus. Dandakiranya is named after 
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an Iksvaku prince. The Sstavahanas were 'rulers of Daksinft- 
patha, which is identical with Dandakaranya. The Nftgas were 
the allies of Mandhatr, an Iksvaku prince ; they were also the 
allies of the Satavahanas. Asmaka and Mulaka, princes of the 
Iksvaku line lived in and ga.ve their names to two regions in 
northern Maharastra. Tl^e centre of Satavahana power was 
T5lt:jiated in these regions. Their capital Pratisthana, was also the 
capital of Asmaka. The rivalry between Asmaka and Kalihga 
is a feature of the pre-Satavahana epoch. It continued during 
the time of Satakarni and Kharawela. The Bhargavas, the 
supporters of the Iksvakus in exile, were residents of Govardhana, 
which was one of the centres of Satavahana power. The successors 
of the Satavahanas were princes of the solar stock and worship- 
pers oh tlT^ Sun. The metronymics of the Satavahanas indicate 
that they were connected either by relationship or by discipleship 
with solar families of rulers and priests. Rajputs claiming 
descent from Salivahana regard themselves as Surya-Vaihsis. 

In the Qatha-Sapta-Satl there is evidence of solar worship. 

* 

The Ujjain symbol is the distinctive emblem on the* coins of 
the Satavahanas. It is a solar symbol. 

The enemies of the Satavahanas wear emblems of Indra : and 
these would appear to have been adopted by them on the basis of 
the rivalry between Surya and Indra. 

Maha-Megha-Vahana, the Biruda of Kharawela indicates, 
Indra. 

Thus region and religion, allies and rivals, capital and 
emblem, predecessors and successors, legendary origin and 
descendants, relatives and preceptors, all point to the Sata- 
vahanas as belonging to the solar stock. We may therefore 
safely interpret Satavahana as Sapta-Vahana, meaning the Sun 
and Satakarni as meaning the Sun — The Seven Rayed One— or 
&n arrow or a ray of the Sun. 
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CARRIAGE-MANUFA.CTIIRE IN THE VEDIC PERIOD 
AND IN ANCIENT CHINA IN 1121 B. C. 

BY' 

P. K. Gode 

In the Vedic Index ' by Keith and Macdonell we get the 
following information about the Chariot ( ratha ) of Vedio 
Aryans : — 

( 1 ) Raihci meant in the ^Qveda and later a ‘ chariot ^ as 
opposed to anas ( cart ) though the distinction is not absolute. 
Of differences in the structure of the two we have no information, 
except that the K)ta ( nave hole ) in the wheel of the chariot 
was greater than in that of the cart. 

( 2 ) As a rule the chariot had two wheels ( Cakra ). 

( 3 ) The wheel consisted of b, rim {pavi), a felly (piadhi), 
epokes ( ara ) and a nave ( nubhya ). 

( 4 ) The rim and the felly constituted the Nemi. 

( 5 ) The hole in the nave is called Kha, 

( 6 ) The end of the axle was inserted into Khd, 

( 7 ) The term Ani may denote the extremity of the axle that 
was inserted in the nave or the lynch-pin used to keep that 
extremity in the wheel. 

( 8 ) Sometimes a solid wheel was used. . 

( 9 ) The axle (aksa) was in some oases made of (aratu) 
wood, and round its ends the wheel revolved. 

( 10 ) The axle was attached to the body of the chariot 
{KoiaX which was also called Vandhura meaning the “seat'' 
of the chariot. 

( 11 ) The chariot of the Asvins is called “ tri-vandhura '' and 
“ tri-cakra ” i. e. a chariot with three seats and three wheels. 
Zimmer however, considers such a chariot as purely mythical. 

( 12 ) Garta denoted the seat of the warrior. 

> See Vol. II, pp. 201-209. 
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( 13 ) The pole of the chariot ( IsU^ Prfiuga ) was at right 
angles to the axle. Normally there was one pole on either side 
of which the horses were harnessad. 

( 14 ) A yoke (yuga) was laid across the necks of the horses. • 
The pole was passed -through the hole in the yoke ( Kha or 
tardrnan ) and the yoke and the pole were tied toge':her. 

( 15 ) The horses were tied by the neck ( griva ) where the yoke 
wms placed and also at the shoulder, presumably by traces 
fastened to a bar of wood at right angles to the pole, or fastened 
to the ends of the pole, if that is to be regarded as of triangular 
shape, wide at the foot and coming to a point at the tip. 

( 16 ) The words Rasmi and Rasana seem to denote “ traces 
They may also denote the “ reins which were fastened to the 
bit ( ^rhaps ^ipra ) in the horse’s mouth. 

( 17 ) The driver controlled the horses by reins and urged 
them on with a whip ( Kaia ). 

,, ( 18 ) The girths of the horse were called Kaksya. 

( 19 ) Normally two horses were yoked to the chariot but three 
or /oMr were also frequently used for this purpose. If is not 
certain whether the extra horse was attached in front or at the 
side. Perhaps both modes were in use. Even five, steeds were 
employed. * 

( 20 ) Horses were normally used for chariots. Sometimes 
asses ( gardahha) or mules ( asvatari ) were also used. 

( 21 ) The Ox was employed for drawing carts and in fact 
derived its name “ ’’ from this use. Sometimes a poor 

man had to be content with a single steed which then ran* 
between too shafts. 

( 22 ) In the chariot the driver stood on the right while the 
warrior was on the left, as indicated by his name Savyestha or 
Savyestha ( The Greek notices speak of two warriors and a 
charicjteer ). He could also sit when he wanted for the chariot 
had seats and an archer would naturally prefer to sit while 
shooting his arrows. 

( 23 ) The dimensions of the chariot are given in the ^nlba 
Sutra of Apastamba at 188 ahgnlis ( finger-breadths ) for the pole^ 
104 for the axle and 86 for the yoke. 

XI [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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i 24 ) The materie^l used in the construction of the chariot was 
woodt except for the rim of the whiael 

( 25 ) Many other parts of the chariot are mentioned such as 
Ankay Nyaiihiy Uddhiy PaksaSy Patalya, Bhurijy Pathopasthay Ratha- 
mhana but their names are often obscure in tneaning:. 

(26) The Vedic Index further TeGord^ the following termino- 
logy connected with Ralha ( chariot ) J — 

Ratkokara — Chariot-maker. In the Atharva-veda the RatSa- 
kara already forms a caste. 

Ratha-gtsia — Skilled charioteer. 

Ratha^Cakra- Ghe,r\ot w’heel. 

-perhaps means ‘ pathway of the chariot ^ 

Ratha-juii — “ driving swiftly in a chariot or a proper^name. 

Ratha-nEbhi — nave of the chariot wheel. 

Ratha-mukha — fore-part of a chariot. 

Ratha’^vahana — A movable stand to hold a chariot. The Greeka 
had such stand on which the chariot rested 
when out of use. 

Ralha-iirsa — The head of the chariot. 

Hostile encov.nter of chariots. 

Rathak^a — Axle of the chariot. 

Rathahnya—k day's journey by chariot. 

Rathin and Rathl — One who goes in a chariot ( Both the driver 
and warrior ). 

Rathltara--^^ good charioteer name of a teacher. 

'Car-fighter. 

Rathopast1ia--the bottom of the chariot on which the driver 
and the fighter stand. 

The foregoing information about the chariot of the Vedic 
Aryans shows clearly the wide-spread use of the chariot ‘during^ 

1 The chariot used at a bridal procession was made of iulmnli wood 
( Rv. X, 85, 20 ). In Rv. Ill, 53 the chariot ( syandana ) is said to be made of 
the iimher of Khadira tree and the SiiiisapS tree ( vide ray paper on “ The 
Indian Bullock-aart : Its Vedic and Pre-historic Ancestors *’ in the Poona 
^rientalisty Vol. V, pp. 144-151 ), 
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the Vedic period, for whicli^ the lower limit according to 
Macdonell is 500 B. C. and the upper limit is “ not much earlier 
than 1200 B. C. ” The references to chariot-terminology collect- 
ed in the Vedic Index are very interesting as they show the art 
of chariot-manuiaoture in a sufficiently, developed condition. 
One, however, fails to notice in these references any detailed 
dtisoription of the chariot-manufacture as we find in Kautilya^s 
chapter on “ The Superintendent of chariots ( chapter XXXIII 
of Book-Il pp. 155-156 of Eng. Trans, of Artluiiastra 1929 ). In 
this chapter Kautilya observes ‘‘— 

The functions of the Superintendent of horses will explain 
those of the Superintendent of chariots. The Superintendent of 
o h^ lpts shall attend to the construction of chariots. The best 
chariot shall measure 10 purusas M = 96 angulas ) in height and 
12 purusas in width. After this model, 7 more chariots with 
^ width decreasing by one puTum successively down to a chariot 
of 6 purusas in width shall be constructed. He shall also con- 
struct chariots of gods ( deva-ratha ) festal chariots ( pusyaratha ) ® 
battle-chariots { Sahgramika travelling chariots ( party avika ), 
chariots used in assailing an enemy^s strongholds ( parapurdbhiya^ 
nika ) and training chariots. 

He shall also examine the efficiency in the training of troops 
in shooting arrows, in hurling clubs and cudgels, in wearing 
mail armour, in equipment, in charioteering, in fighting, seated 
on a chariot and in controlling chariot horses. 

He shall also attend to the accounts of provision and wages* 
paid to those, who are either permanently or temporarily 
employed ( to prepare chariots and other things ). Also he shall 
take steps to maintain the employed contented and happy by 
adequate reward* ( yogyarak^anustMnam)^ and ascertain the 
distar^ce of roads 

In the foregoing lines we get some idea about the construc- 
tion of chariots of different types for different purposes, the 

^ Meyer interprets that a chariot shall have space for 10 to 12 men. 

• Chariots used for festive occasions, such coronation etc. commentary. 

^ Some take this to mean ** to keep the employed at a safe distance from 
the intrigues of enemies — Commentary^ 
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war-chariots being of course the^ main object of the care and 
supervision of a state officer “ the superintendent of chariots 
Though Kautilya lays down the measurements of different 
chariots he does not describe the details of the construction of 
the different parts of the chariots. * One wonders if there existed 
any treatise on chariot-manufacture prior to Kautilya or posterior 
to him. Had such a treatise been available we would have knovm 
more details about chariot-manufacture in ancient India than 
what we can gather by collecting together stray references to 
chariots of the Vedio and the post-Vedic period of Indian history. 
In the absence of such a special treatise, Kautilya’s remarks 
quoted above have a special historical significance for the history 
of chariot manufacture in Ancient India. 

Let us now see the progress of chariot-manufacture made in 
outside countries synchronously with the Vedic period. In this 
connection I shall record in this paper some evidence of 
Chinese text of B. C, 112U which describee in detail the manu- 
facture of carriages as current in China at this time and even 
before this ‘date. This text is no other than "'The Ceremonial 
Usages^ of the Chinese, B. C. 1121 as prescribed in the “Institutes 
of the Chow Dynasty Striing as Pearls ” or Chow Le Kwan Choo 
(being an abridgement of the Chow Le classic by Hoo Peih 
Seang, designated Mung Chew ). Gingell states that his Transla- 
tion affords “ some insight into the forms and usages of the 
Chinese, who are to the present day but little changed from what 
they were nearly 3000 years ago. Few would give them credit 
for BO much civilization at this remote period. In view of these 
remarks about the antiquity of the Chinese classic I was tempted 


* Translated from the original Chinese, with Notes, by William Raymond 
Gingell, Interpreter to Her Majesty’s Consulate, Foo Chow Foo, London, 
1852 Lin Kow Hwale, the teacher of the*^ Translator has added a Pre^aoe to 
the Translation, from which I note some particulars : — ( 1 ) England had 
commercial intercourse with China from the beginning of the Ming dynasty 
( 1643 ). In 1842 a British Consul was established at the Five Ports. English- 
men were allowed to employ Chinese teachers. Gingell wont to China from 
India in a troof.-ship in 1842 and while at Nanking studied Chinese poetry, 
writings and literature. The Preface was written in lS49 . — The Preface by 
the compilei; Hoo Peih Seang printed in this translation is dated 1797. 
This Preface states that the Chov> le claffific originated in 1108 B, C* 
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to go through Mr. Gingell's .translation, keeping constantly in 
my mind the state of Indian civilization about 1000 B. C. as 
disclosed by the Vedic and early post-Vedio literature. Among, 
other things the remarks in this Translation about chariot^ 
rruinufaclure or rather carriage-ynarvufachire in China 3000 years 
ago interested me very much in view of my interest in the 
history of Indian carriage-manufacture from the Vedic times on^ 
wards. 1 shall, therefore, record below the information about the 
Chinese chariots and other vehicles as disclosed by Mr. Gingell’s 
Translation. Pages 18-26 are devoted to carnages and banners 
which required due distinction'' like the “ palace dresses and 
other majestic pomps " of the King. 

P-aac 18—'' The Kin Ken, had chargr of the orders of government 
as regards the State Carriage'\ 

( 1 — Yn loo was a “ gem-ornamented chariot*’ used on the 
occasion of offering sacrifice, 

( 2 )—Kin loo carriage was employed on great oocasiops. 

( 3 ) — Searg loo chariot was used when going to audiences. 

( 4 ) — Kih loo carriage bound with leather was used on military 
occasions. 

( 5 ) — Mull loo chariot was employed on minting expeditions. 

These were five equipages of the King, 

( 1 ) — Chung tee chariot was used bj the queen when she 
accompained the King to sacrifice. 

( 2 )— Yen tee carriage was used by the queen when she visited 
the King. 

(3) — Oan Keu was made use of when the queen 

visited the King in court. 

Page 19 ( 4 ) — Tee Keu chariot .was used by the queen when she 
went to pluck the mulberry. 

( 5 ) — Keen Keu carriage was employed by the queen when 
she moved within the precincts of the palace. 

These were the five eqtiipages of the queen. 

— Ofilcers beneath the King made use of — 

( 1 ) Hea Cftewn— a carriage with various colours and carved. 
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— Nobles used ( 2 ) Hea man — a carriage painted with various 

colours but not engraved or 
carved. 

— High officers used ( 3 ) Meh Ken — carriages varnished black 

and not painted, 

— Sze made use of ( 4 ) Tseen Ken — a carriage with no colour 

excepting the original 
cohnir of the wood. 

— People made use of ( 5 ) Yuh Keu — a carriage with a box 

behind for stowing 
baggage etc. 

Thus each carriage had its distinctive uses high or low. Teen 
loo officer was “ inspectof' of chariots ^ I he Keu poh looked after 
attendant coaches attached to the war chariots of different 
varieties. The Jung Yew looked after military weapons and 
attendants attached to the war-chariots. — The text then mentions^ 
several officials with several duties connected with King^s 
chariotsv 

Page 20 — The most honourable of all was 2he Yue “ chief 
charioteer who was attached to Yu loo chariot 
which was accompained by a special tune when 
moving slowlj, and by a different tune, when mov- 
ing rapidly ; bells on the trappings of horses and on 
the carriage keeping due unison and time to the 
tune played. 

The foregoing information about the different types of chariots 
and their distinctive uses shows the highly developed condition 
of the chariot-manufacture. The following extract is, however, 
highly informative. It takes a general survey of the principles 
of carriage-building as it was carried on 3000 years ago: — 

“We now come to notice the manufacture of the carriages. 
The book Kaou Kung Ke states that the tjew yu she ( Imperial 
Title of 8hun-2254 B. C. ) esteemed pottery. 

The Hea how she ( Imperial title of Ta Yu'-2204 B, C, ) delight- 
ed in handi-craft and building ; and the men of the Yin dynasty 
( 1S72 B, C. ) esteemed house-'^hold furniture. The men of the chow 
dynasty ( 1121 B, C, ) paid particular regard to carnages. Hence 
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there was a multiplicity of workmen employed in their manufacture. 
Carriages were in abundance. Taking a general survey of the 
principles of Carriage-building, it was desirable that the par/s of 
the wheel should be solid, firmly joined, and well fitted, and that 
the wheel should be exactly rounded, so that it should be light 
and firm upon the ground •* were it otherwise than solid and well 
joined, it would not be, durable; and were it not accurately 
TQunded it would not revolve quickly. If the wheels were too 
high, persons would find difficulty in getting into the carriage ; 
and if on the other hand they were too low, the vehicle would 
weigh and press down upon the horse when ascending a slope. 
To this end, the 0/ the war-chariot {Jung Keu) were six 

covids six inches in height ; the “ hunting carriage ’’ ( Teen Keu ), 
six covids three inches and the wheels of the carriage in common use 
wercT six covids six inches. Those wheels which were six covids 
six inches in height had the nave or perforation for the axle three 
covids three inches high and the flat hoitom of the body of the 
carriage with its two Leang puh ( = two pieces of wood on either 
side, which supported the body of the carriage and under which 
the axle ley ) placed on the top thereof, formed altogether a 
height of four covids ' from the ground. The men were in stature 
eight covids® and the steps for getting up and down required 
to be in due proportion. The Z/wnym made the wheels, and the 
To hue prepared the three materials ( for the wheel ), a proper 
season being fixed for the preparation of each. The nave ( Kiih ) 
was required to revolve quickly, the spokes to be straight and 
firm and the outer band of the wheel well braced and durable. On 
looking at the wheel a little distance off, it was desirable that it 
should revolve gracefully and smoothly ; and when looking at it 
close, that it should be accurately rounded, and rest lightly on 
the ground i nothing else was required but that it should be 
drcular^ The spokes, viewed from a short distance should appear 
smalk and fine ; and on looking closer, the ends should exactly fit 
the outer band of the wheel • nothing else was required but that 

* A Covid is supposed to have been some what smaller than the one now 
in use. 

® A covid is 10 Chinese inches ; and 2 covids 6 inches = 1 yard English ; 
so that the stature of the men was upward of 9 feet. 
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they stould be all set in evenly, and be firm and straight. On look- 
ing at vhe nave at a short distance, the projecting part of it should 
appear convex, and on close examination its lining, or casing of 
leather should be evenly and firmly bound on, without loose 
edges: nothing else was required but that it should be suitable 
for speed. On looking at the convex side of the spokes { Kang ), 
it was desirable that the ends which entered the outer band of the 
wheel should be correctly adjusted ; and on examining the ends 
which entered the nave, that they should be well and regularly set : 
then, although the wheel might be broken, they would not be 
distorted ( or out of place ). The rule followed in cutting the nave 
was to mark off exactly the ymg and yang ( male and female ) 
principles of wood ). If the nave of the wheel were too small and 
long, it caused the spokes to be much crowded 5 and if too large 
and short, it was unsteady and dangerous. The nave was required 
to be straight in appearance, and the building evenly put on. 
When glue was made use of it was required thick 5 and when 
sinews were applied, they were twisted many times. When the wheel 
was required for travelling over marshy places, it was essential 
that it ( the nm cf the wheel ) should be ihiri and sharp ; and when 
for hill travelling, flat. The compass was used to determine its 
true circle, and the square to ascertain distorlion. The wheel was 

ff 

suspended or balanced io the straightness of the spokes 

and it was placed in water to observe if it became equally 
immersed ; ’ and millet-grain was used to measure the holes for the 
spohes, in order that they should be all of one size ; the (wo wheels 
were weighed by the balance to ascertain that they were equal. 

Hence, to use the compass, apply the square, mark the gravity 
of water, suspend measure and weigh was denominated Kwo Rung, 
“ excellent work 

The Ke2i jin made the carriage commonly in use among the 
people. The handle of the axe used was three covids long and the 
nave of the wheel was half of the length of this, or one-|jixth. 
The spokes were one Ko “ axe-handle and a half in length or 
four covids five inches. 

These were the established rules for the large carriage or cart. 
When this vehicle was required for travelling over marshy 

' That one part was not heavier than another. 
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ground, the nava was made short, and when over hilly ground, 
long. For travelling over marshy places, the outer circumference 
of the wheel was required to b*G made of loood bent outward on 
itself ( the timber being cut in half ) ; and for hilly ground it was 
bent laterally or sideways. The wheel was three Ko or ninecovids 
in height, the carriage-box behind eight cavidn, and the ijuen^ or 
fihafts were thrice as long as the wheels were high, or hventy-seven 
covids. This differed from the })ole of the small military carriage, 
as the latter was only fourteen covids four inches long. The space 
between the poles, or the shafts, was six covids and the yoke was 
eix covids long. This differed from the yoke of the small carriage, 
which was six covids six inches. 

Now the large -carriage shafts were called yuen and the small- 
carriage pole clum'- the yoke of the one ( (/fA )t differed from the 
yo!^ of the other ( Hang ) ; for in the large carriage ' two shafts 
were used with one ox between them ; hence the gih was shorter, 
and the space between the shafts was necessarily more narrow. 
The small carriage ( see cat ) had one pole with a pair of horses on 
each side of the pole ^ hence the yoke was required to be long, and 
the space where they were harnessed broader, Thu& the yoke of 
the large-carriage and the yoke of the small one, although of 

similar use were essentially different. 

» 

The Keu jin made the body of the carriage and the length of 
the yoke, or bar, were all six covids six inches. The three were 
alike ; hence arose the saying “ of three proportions 

These were the established rules for the small carriages ( hunt- 
ing coaches and chariots ). 

Now as regards the fashion of the vehicles. Ttie body of the 
Tseen Keu ** plain carriages sloped inwards from the bottom to 
the top** the body of the Ship Keu ornamented carriage, sloped 
outwards from the bottom to top •* all that was required to be 
circular was made so by means of the all that was 

desired to be square was ruled by the square ; all that was required 
upright was tested by the plummefHim ; and the yokes were of 

^ The large carriage was drawn by one ox, the small carriage by two or 
more horses with a pole between them. 

^ 12 I Annsli, B. O. R. I. J 
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. / • 
equal weight, as determined by feheir gravity in water. The straight 

portions were like growing sprouts, and the portions joined seem- 
ed part and parcel of the whole. , ' 

The made the ; the chow served the purpose of 

the yuen, or shafts \ and to this was hooked the Hang of the small 
carriage to which the horse was fastened ^ this was fourteen covids 
four inches in length. There were three modes of making it ; and 
the axle-tree, or piece of cross wood on which the wheels were set 
( chuh ) had also three distinct principles on" which it was made. 
The p(Ae for the large horse Ktvo ma was four covids seven inches 
deep in the curve ; that for the Teen ma four covids ; that for the 
Noo wa three covids three inches. Thus the pole was carved, but 
it was desirable that the bend should not be abrupt ( like a bent 
bow ). 

Now as regards the shafts of the large carriage. If tliese Vw.o 
too low, it would have been a difficult matter for the ox to 
ascend a slope ; and if the animal were urged on, it would cause 
the carriage to upset backwards readily : would happen 

from no other cause than that of the tdiafts being straight 
without hn^ bend. Hence although the shafts of the large 
carriage might be exactly of a proper height on level ground, yet 
on ascending a slope, if they did not press down upon the ox they 
would lift the animal up * this w^ould arise from no other cause 
than that of the shafts being straight and without curve. On 
coming to a declevity, if the shafts were not lifted up from off the 
beast, the breaching would inevitably strike against the hind 
quarters of the ox, from no other reason than that the shafts were 
straight and without curve. Thus the shafts of the large carriage 
must also have a curve in them as being highly necessary. The pole 
of the small carriage required to be^m and tough' were the curve 
of the pole too deep, it would readily break and if too shallow, 
it would press too much upon the horses. If the pole was 
adapted to the horse’s backs, the - motion of the carriage was 
equalized, and the vehicle lasted for a long time. When all tliese 
points were atfcended to, the case of the occupant is secured. The 
pole was required to be curved without angles ( uneven points ) 
and the grain of the wood to be continuous and unbroken. In 
front was the horse, which had to be considered : and behind sat 
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the man, who likewise claimed^ consideration. After la whole 
day’s travel the attendants would then ,be untired] the ahorse, 
although he had passed over a thousand not he jaded \ 

and the clothes of the charioteer would net be rubbed or worn, even 
after a whole year : this from all being loell adapted. On requiring 
the horse to put forth his strength in ascending a hill, the pole 
would be an assistance to him when his strength became 
exhausted. 

The bottom-board of the carriage was square and in this respect 
resembled the earth ( alluding to the four cardinal points ). The 
covering oy umbrella above was circular, and resembled the heavens. 
The spokes of the wheel were thirty, corresponding with the 
daijs of the month, and the ribs of the covering were twenty-eight 
in number, agreeing with the twenty-eight constellations. The Lung 
‘-#&riiad nine pendant streamers and resembled the Ta ho constella- 
tion ; the Neaou yu bird ensign, had seven pendant streamers, and 
resembled the Tun ho constellation ; the Heung Ke had six pen* 
dent streamers, and resembled the Fa constellation, Kwei shay, 
tortoise and snake flag, had four pendant streamers and resembled 
the ying ship constellation , and the Koo sing, or curveTd banner, 
with its bent handle, resembled the Koo constellation. 

The foregoing long extract amply shows the advanced 
stage of carriage-manufacture iu China in B. C, 1121. The 
mechanics of carriage-building, so graphically described in the 
above extract has, I believe, no parallel in Sanskrit Literature 
of the Vedic and post-Vedic period though the Arthaiastra makes 
some approach to this question by enumerating different kinds of 
chariots and their measurements. In the absence of any sudh 
description about the Vedic chariots we cannot understand the 
mechanics of the vehicles. If the date 1121 B. C. for the Chinese 
classic from which we have taken the above extract is correct, 
we have to observe that the Chinese development of the art and 
me<yhanios of carriage-manufacture had no contact with the 
development of the Vedic chariot. Scholars tell us that “ the 
earliest story of Sino-Indian contact ’ is connected with Emperor 

1 Vide p. 4 of Indian Literature in China by P. K. Mukherji, Calcutta, 
1931. 
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Hiaor^Wu (140-80 B. C.) of fee early Han Dynasty'’ and the 
“ starting point of Sivo-Tmliai) intercourse is generally put at 
A, D. 04 J 

In his recent book ou “ War in Ancient Indtd ' Prof. V. R. R. 
Dikshitar has recor :et] some valuable information®' about 
chaf’iofs^ from which I note below^a few points • — 

( 1 ) The chariot was an indispeni^able instrument of war in 
the days of the Vedas. 

( 2 ) Originally the warrior was his own charioteer. 

(3) For the first time the Aitareija Brahmana mentions a 
charioteer as distinct from the tmrrior. 

( 4 ) The Taiidriy t Bruhmam mentions chariohinakerB or 
rathakaras, 

(5 ) The Mnlmhharata mentions official charioteers similar JjiQ^tho 
custom depicted in Assyria on the marbles from Nineveh. 

( 6 ) In the 4th century B. C. two warriors are seen in each 
chariot besides the charioteer (This is testified by Megasthenea^ 

( 7 ) The Ramayana (yuddha, 106,16-20) lays down tests for 
ideal chdifioUers. 

( 8 ) The Mdrkandeya Purana refers to a warrior versed in eight 
modes of fighting from a car. 

«!• 

( 9 ) The Arthasasfra refers to Rathadhyaksa or superintendent 
of chariots. Six varieties of chariots are mentioned. The chariots 
were two-’Wheeled, four-wheeled " and eight-wheeled. The officer in 
charge of the chariots was to maintain accounts relating to the 
o/ chariots and other matters. _ 

( 10 ) Megasthmes refers to Indian chariots drawn by oxen on 
the march. 

( 11 ) There were chariots drawn by asses, hulls, mules besides 
those drawn ])y horses. 

1 Ibid, p. 5. 

» War in Ancient India ( Macmillan & Oo.. 1944 ) pp. 157-166. 

S Vide Travels of Fa-hsien ( 399-414 A. D. ) Trans, by H. A. Giles, Cam- 
bridge, 1923, p. 47 — Fa-hsien describes a ceremonial cai\ four-wheeled and of 
five itories, over 20 feet in height, with silk banners etc., used for the annpal 
prpoeision of images in Magadha ( PStaliputra ), 
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( 12 ) Chariots of different typefe and materials are mentioned. 

( 13 ) fulcra mentions a chariot of iron )The Harivamia men* 
tions the iron car of Danava Tala having 8 wheels, axles and 
poles. It was 2 miles in length and drawm by 1000 mules. 

( 14 ) From the time of the Epio.'^ to the epoch of the Putanas 
the art of fighting from chariot •; had developed a high degree of 
perfection. ^ 

, ( 15 ) Each chariot was marked by its ensign and banner. 

{ 16 ) Besides flags, umbrellas ( chatira, atapatra ) and fans 
were a part of the paraphernalia of the war-chariot. 

( 17 ) Tlie use of war chariots declined gradually. In Bana^s 
description of Harsa’s army ( 7th century A. D. ) no chariots are 
mentioned. No chariots are mentioned in the Kuram Pallava 
cr ypnt of 650 A. D. which mentions elephants, horses and footmen, 

( 18 ) In the history of the Cola kings of South India men^ 
tion is only made of the three divisions of the army but the 
^chariots are not mentioned. This omission indicates that they 
must have become obsolete by that time. ‘ 

In the account of chariots given by Prof. Dikshifcar no 
reference is made by him to the Chinese chariots. If chariots 
had become obsolete about the 7th century A. D. as a regular 
part of the army we should expect their descriptions in subsequent 
records as only vehicles for civil use of the King. In fact in 
Somesvara^e ManasoliUsa ( VoL If, G. O. S. ) composed nbont A. D. 
IISO we find such a chariot mentioned •* — 

Page 14(t — “ grr I 

f^H*. ii ii ” 

This is a description of the ^King's vehicle with two wheels 
and ilrawn by two or four horses. This chariot was not a war- 
chariot but a sort of carriage for ceremonial and other uses. 

1 The MUnasollasa ( G. O. S, B^roda, 1939 ) Vol. II, p. 139 refers to king's 
vehicles ( ) viz. ( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) (5) 

( 6 ) FI, { 7 ) ( 8 ) ; and ( 8 ) 
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In the composed by Raghunatha Pant Hanmante 

about A. D. 1676--77^^under the orders of the Maratha King Sbivaji 
the Great there is a section oallesJ (Vide p. 155 of 

ed. by D. V. Apte and S. M. Divekar, Poona, 1925 ), 
In this section, while about 5 verses deal with terms pertaining 
to elephants and about 33 verses are devoted to the horse-termi- 
nology. Only the following three lines ars devoted to thaT^^T^F*-* 

gfl# ^^TTfSI^oi n 

I ” 

Here the W or chariot is included in the merely as a 

matter of courtesy. It bad ceased its function as a fighting unit 
of the ancient Indian army but was maintained more for 
pomp than for use as an organized force as we find^iir- in 
Kautilya's time. 



THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PARVASAMGRAHA FIGURES 
By 

S. K, Belvalkar 

As is well known, the second chapter (and the second 
sub-par van ) of the Adi-parvan or the First Book of the Maha- 
bbarata offers a twofold list of contents for the entire epic. The 
first is a list of sub-parvans, just one hundred in number 
4, stanzas 33-70 ). Immediately following upon it, there is a more 
detailed and descriptive list of contents which divides the epic 
into eighteen major Parvans as we know them, giving for each 
major Par van the total of its chapters and slokas ( st. 71-233 ). 
There are discrepancies in these two lists of contents, suggesting 
that they might not belong to the same time and authorship. 
for instance, the sub-parvan list makes the figure hundred by 
counting the two khila or supplementary parvans, the HarivarhSa 
and the Bhavisyat, which are deliberately ignored in this detailed 
list as given in the Grit. Ed. As belonging to Book 6, the Bhisma* 
parvan,* sub-parvan numbered 60,^ the Bhismabhisecana, is found 
enumerated in the earlier list, but is absent from the later 
detailed list ; and the same holds true in the case of the Bhumi- 
parvan. From the Critical Apparatus to 1.2.54, we learn that, 
while there is just one MS. that omits the Bhismabhisecana- 
parvan altogether, a considerable majority of them is for giving 
it a place under the Udyogaparvan, the book relating to “the 
getting ready for the war ; and this seems to be right, as the 
appointment of the first Senapati should certainly belong to the 
Udyoga stage. Actually, 5. 153-156 are named Bhismabhisecana 
parvan. Secondly, we can imagine that the omission of the Bhumi* 
parvan, in the second list can perhaps mean that it was not known 
to it, although the possibility is not ruled out that it was sub- 
sumed under the general heading of the JambukhapdavinirmSna. 
In the Bhisma text as critically edited, we find a distinct Bhumi- 

‘ 1 My Teraarks, are purposely limited to this Book whichi I have oritioally 

edited. 
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parvan, but absolutely nothing that can be designated Bhismft- 
bhiseoana. 

We are immediately interested, however, in the totals for 
chapters and slokas given in the second list. It would be only 
reasonable to assume that these figures were arrived at by an 
actual count taken from a version of the epic known and current 
at the place and the period when the count was taken. How was 
the count ( particularly of the slokas ) taken ? The official way* 
is to regard every stanza, whether in Anusiubh, Tristubh, or in 
any other metre— whether regular, hypermetric or sub-metric — 
whether composed of two or four or six pSdas — as just one stanza ; 
while ill the case of the prose passages, the unit consists of the ^ 
numbered sentences or periods of varying lengths as they are 
found in the MSS. This, method of counting ignores the 
colophons at the end of the chapters, and also the “uT^ca^^ 
references at the commencement of a fresh speech, or a fresh 
chapter. The other is the scribe’s mode, aooording to which the 
unit consists of a collection of 32 syllables, normally arrived ai; 
by actually counting a couple of pages and estimating the 
remainder by averaging the number of syllables per page and 
folio. In this method, naturally, the “ uvaca ” references and the 
colophons did count, and presumably also ( why not ? ) the 
dandas and double dandas, and in any case the stanza-numbers 
( if given ), since they occupy some space and involve some labour 
for the scribe. There can be a third method, analogous to the above 
method of the scribe, which, however, would ignore the dandas, 
double dandas, stanza-numbers, amgrahas and other silent punctua- 
tions, i. e., everything that would not be included in an actual 
recitation.' In a paper contributed to the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Volume 66, no. 2, pp. 110-117, Professor D. D# 
Kosambi puts forth the view that the Parvasaihgraha figures 

were arrived at by this last- mentioned reciter’s method.® The 

, , _ , „ _« _ ____ _ 

' The reoiter would invariably begin the day’s recitation with a uangal<i 
and recita also a concludiog valediction. These we can ignore As being more 
or loss stereotyped repetitions. 

^ This method ia designated by Kosambi as the mathematical method; 
hut since the second method above described also requires the use of mAthe- 
niAtloal calculation, the three methods Are, in this paper, distinguished as ' 
the official, the scribe’s, and the reciter’s methods. 
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view, as far as I can make out, appears to^be based upon ( j ) the 
a priori consideration that since, for ages, the epic was handed 
down in oral recitations, that would be the natural method of 
counting the total extent. Also ( ii ) it is pointed out that the 
critical method of text- constitution adopted by the late Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar gives us a text which, counted by the above 
method, results ( barring an exception or two for which special 
reasons can exist ) in a total number for the stanzas per parvau 
very nearly approaching the Parvasarhgraha total — so that, to 
use Prof. Kosambi's words, “ the text we now possess ( in the 
Crit. Ed. ) does actually represent something of very nearly the 

Parvasamgraha lengths. “ The critical edition'’, he goes 

on, “ indicates, in my own opinion, a pre-Parvasamgraha state 
-«yf*fluidity. ” And since this result is reached by following 
Kosambi’s method of count, the Crit. Ed., so to say, is held to prove 
the correctness of the method. Finally ( iii ), the Mahaprasthanika, 
the 17th and the shortest of all the parvans, has in the Crit. Ed. 
the Parvasarhgraha total of 120 stanzas\ whereas in most printed 
editions the actual number of “ oflScial " stanzas is either 109, 
110, 111, or at the most 115 ( P. P. S. ed. ), which can approximate 
the Parvasamgraha total only by following the “ mathematical 
count.^" Therefore, concludes Kosambi, the official method could 
not have been the basis for the Parvasaihgraba totals in this 
pjirvan ( and therefore in all other parvans ). 

I hope I have correctly given the main points of the argument, 
but 1 am afraid, I cannot accept this conclusion. That the original 
Parvasamgraha figures were obtained by the diaskeuast from 
accurate counts, syllable by syllable, of some text before him, 
noting all cases of hypermetric and submetric stanzas, smells 
too much of the “ chi-square test ” 1 Mistakes were sure to be com- 
mitted at almost every stage of the complicated process of count- 
ing. The average Indian scribe, and even the average poet for 
the 'matter of that, was not a careful mathematician, as the 
actual count of the Aranyaka-psrvan according to the official 

I Or 123, following Nilaka^tha's interpretation of ( the current 

reading ) ai ^ 5r4 ^ ; hut not 300 . 

* By this Kosambi means the reciter’s method. The scribe’s method 
can also achieve tbe object. 

13 [ Annals, B. O. R* 1. ] 
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mathed made by a s^^ribe of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century would amply demonstrate,' *Counfcing the total number of 
** official stanzas was ever so much the easier, and we actually 
dnd it followed early in the ninth century by no less a person than 
Samkarftcarya, who gives the total extent of the Bhagavadgltft 
as 700 stanzas. ® 

i 

The strongest argument of Prof. Kosambi, based upon the 
Mahftprasthanika total, does not bear him out. It is true that the 
parvan is not yet critically edited. But collations of its text on 
the basis of several representative MSS. are available, and they 
indicate that in some MSS. the actual text given reads more 
than 120 “ official ’’ stanzas. It is possible that many of these 
additional stanzas would be ultimately dropped by the Critical 
Edition ; but how can we be sure that the Parvasaihgraha cotmi* 
for the Seventeenth Book was not made from some MS. which 
contained these additional stanzas ? The argument would have 
been almost irresistible IF no MS. had given 120 ( or more ) 
as the official ’’ stanzas. 

The Critical Edition claims to give a version of the text that 
is earlier than what is found in the extant MSS. of the epic. In 
the words of Prof. Kosambi, it is comparable to the starred forms 
of the philologist which explain the numerous extant cognate 
derivatives. The Parvasaihgraha count was also probably made 
with a view to prevent unauthorized variations and amplifica- 
tions in the text, the tendency for which had already begun to 
manifest itself ; and it accordingly vouches for a text of the epic 
of nearly the same status and authoritativeness as the Critical 
text ( the latter, if anything, representing a slightly earlier stage 
in the evolution ). Hence, normally speaking, the actual stanza- 
total of a parvan from the Critical Edition should be slightly 

> The MS. belongs to Sarder M. V. Kibe of Indore. The number of official 
stanzas per chapter are counted seriatim on a fly-leaf at the end &f the 
parvan. There are a few lapses in the counting. The result, the copyist tells 
us, is I Evidently, the scribe read the 

Parvasaihgraha stanza 129 with *nr?TrrTf^ ( for ^ ). 

Correcting the scribe’s lapses in counting, the would be 

* •* Oitukhyais saptahhih klokakataih '* — found in the opening passage of 
his Omhh&^ya. 
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behind the Parvaseimgraha total. This in«faot is found to be the 
case in the first six ' parvans* of the epic at present available 
^in the Critical Edition, if we adopt the ordinary “ official 
method of counting the stanzas. But if we adopt the reciter's 
method, the Sabhaparvan form^ an exception as it gives an excess 
> of about 88 stanzas over the Farvasarbgraha figure, which 
Kosambi tries to explain away by assuming that the Sabhft 
^'derives from a later or at least more inflated version than the 
Par. recension \ Since the MSS. used for the Sabha were more 
or less of the same character as those for the other parvans, and 
since, as Edgerton himself points out, his assumption of three 
independent versions or streams of tradition instead of assuming 
only two recensions as in the other parvans edited, has occasioned 
^Htie or no difference in the results, it is difficult to explain why 
the Sabha alone of all the parvans so far edited should have a 
different derivation as Kosambi assumes. The whole difficulty, it 
seems to me, is of Kosambi^s own creation. 

I may point out that, as early as 1921, I had mentioned, in 
my review of 0. V. Vaidya's Mahabharata-XJpasaihhjlra, that the 
first result expected of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
would be to bring down the extent of the epic to a figure nearer 
to and even lower than the ParVasaihgraha figure, provided we 
fix editorially how the Par. stanzas giving the figures are to be 
correctly worded. My words were* : 

3T^r WT fHTT 

^ ^ 3T5- 

HTTST^ff Cl 

sTfnCt 


• The figures for the Bhisma calculated according to Kosambi*! method 


are ;• * 


Par. chapters 
Actual chapters 
Par. klokas 
‘ Official ’ stanzas 
Syllables -i- 32 


117 ( v. I, 118 ) 

117 

5884 

5406 

5828'09 


* See the Vividhajii^navistara ( Bombay ) for Feb. 1921. 
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sTTHm ?anfw 

'irrer— snta^. ^ 'arwwfff- 

"T^HaiT qi ra ror ^^f^T t arrqorfar aT?T»rrqa arr# — »for% 

*nr, q€««fq^rar® *T?T«)TqfT ^ ^nfr^ aTfnrrqfT arifT wht ant 
?R^ t qor qtaiaf^q^Nr^ qra 

g^R gr qrfl^. 

That the Critical Edition would give us a ^iloka-total equal aifd 
indeed lower than the Parvasaihgraha total was therefore a result 
confidently expected long before the text of even a single stanza 
of the epic was critically constituted. Following the “ official 
count, the actual result since reached fully satisfies the expecta- 
tion in the case of the six parvans so far critically edited. If it 
does not seem to do so in the case of the Sabh&parvan alon#, 
that is because Professor Kosambi brings in his new method of 
count, which, as we said, is not endorsed by writers like Saihkara 
when they have an occasion to speak of the extent of a section of 
the epic. Nor is it the practice in vogue amongst scribes, if we 
care to attach some importance to the evidence of the actual 
count made by the Indore MS. of the Aranyakaparvan. 

The difference between the “officiar^ and the “mathematical 
count first came to the fore in Connection with the extent of the 
Bbagavadglta, which, in the “ Gltamftna lines ( Bhisma 112* ) 
is given as 745. Would the application of Prof. Kosambi’s method 
of count turn the 700 “ official ” stanzas of Sarhkara into 745 
“ mathematical stanzas ? That would indeed be the acid test. Now 
that the text of the Bhagavadgita has been critically constituted, 
we ought to be in a position to give a definite reply. 

We are, however, confronted here with an initial difficulty. 
A separate count for the Bhagavadgltfi implies its existence as 
a separate poem. What were, at that time and in that form, the 
colophons at the end of the respective adhyayas? The colophons 


could have been either — 

TTH ] 

5«qnr; ( l ) 

q rg i q yt 3 5««rT<r; ( 2 ) 
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309 


fF'on^r^^ [ .•• JTm'srw 3 ?ct- 

] 5«mr: ( 3 ) 

The etanza-total of the colophons plus the uvaca-referenoes 
according to Eosambi’s method would be 22-1 ^lokas in ( 1 ), 26-29 
ih ( 2 ), and 43-6 in ( 3 ) : giving respectively a total of ( 1 ) 741-81, 

( 2 1 746-00, and ( 3 ) 763-31 Mokas for the whole poem. Accord- 
ing to none of these can the exact figure 745 be reached. What 
is the advantage, then, of this new, very taxing and cumbrous 
method ? 

Nay, things turn out to be still worse. For, the “ Gltamana ” 
gives us not only the grand total of 745 stanzas, but distributes 
the same amongst the four speakers of the Olt&, viz. Ersna 620, 
Arjuna 57, Saihjaya 67, and DhrtarSstra 1. To be consistent, these 
figures also ought to represent the “ mathematical ” totals for each 
speaker’s share in the poem. Actually we find by calculation that 

4 - 

( ignoring the colophons and the uvaca references ) Krsna's 574 
official stanzas work out into 581-90 “ mathematical stanzas ; 
Arjuna^s 63 into 74-06 ; and Samjaya’s 62 Into 62-75 •* Dhrtarastra 
alone keeping to his solitary one stanza in either count. ^ But 
the more serious difficulty is about the uvaca references and 
the colophons. Should Saihjaya or Krsna be supposed to have 
solemnly declaimed all the colophons, and each speaker his own 
uv^ca references ? The supposition would be ridiculous in the 
extreme. While, therefore, admitting the justice of the scribes 
being permitted, while receiving wages for actual work, to adopt 
the 61oka unit of 32 syllables, I should be content, for all literary* 
purposes, with just the easily countable official ” stanza as the 
unit. And I assume that the Parvasamgraha total of slokas was 
reached by following just the official count. 


* I am grateful to Mr. V, 0. Devdbar of the Mbh. Dept, for bayiii|r 
worked out these figure# for me. 



SAM JAVA’S “ EYE DIVINE ’ 

By 

S. K. Belvalkar 

I 

Yuddhasya varla ramya — “ Captivating are the Chronicler of 
War — says a Sanskrit mhimsita ; and although the emphasis 
here intended is on hatha (third-party report), as distinguished 
from anubkava, ( personal experience ), it is true all the same that 
a well-told tale of a fierce and fateful fight has ever an attraction • 
all its own. We have, in our own generation, lived through two 
such wars waged on a scale much greater than that of the 
BhSrata War, and can recall without much effort our eager hunt 
in the Dailies for the latest war-news ; our keen disappointment 
when for weeks and weeks we were fed ( and fed up ) with such 
stereotyped bulletins as “ Operations continued on all fronts — 

“ We gained two strategic points on the Western front We 
successfully retired to a prepared position from the advance-points 
gained by our forces the day before ” ; and can recollect above all 
our sense of utter frustration when two high-placed and reliable 
sources treated us with two contradictory accounts of the self-same 
event, giving widely varying estimates of its strategic and even 
ethical implications. The greatest shock, however, would come 
when, what for the best part of a week passed as an interesting 
and authentic account of an important happening somewhere, 
•was declared to be an utterly baseless fabrication circulated by 
some sensation-mongering underlings of the Fourth Estate. 

Considering these admitted shortcomings of war-chronicles, it 
will have to be admitted that the Author of the Mah&bh&rata * has 
succeeded remarkably well in giving us varied, interesting and 
life-like pictures of the main events of all the eighteen d£r/s of 
the Kaurava-Pftpdava war. The account is thrown in the form 
of a dialogue between two persons ( Samjaya and DhytarSstra ) 


1 References to the MahSbhSrata are according to the Critical Edition in 
the case of the first six Parvans, and aooordihg to the Bombay ed. in the peso 
of the remaining Parvans. 
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whose standpoints about the ethics of the war* were different ; and 
our Author has very happily introduced the principal persons 
t^ing part in the actual fight in the act of delivering words of 
challenge and counter-challenge to their opponents, or of solace 
and encouragement to their comrades in arms, including many a 
jamarkable Apologia pro Vita sua such as that of Bhisma ( 6 . 94 ), 
•Bhlma ( B 11. 15. 15-20 ), K'arpa ( B 8. 42 ), Krsna ( B 9. 60 ) and 
DurVodhana ( B 9. 61 ; 64 ), calculated to make these great 
characters stand out before us in flesh and blood. This no doubt 
creates an illusion of verisimilitude that is, in its turn, assisted 
by several graphic back-ground descriptions, a few of which err, 
unfortunately, by being slightly overdone and reduplicated. ’ 

The fighting of the day followed the stereotyped pattern of a 
sufioession of dvamdm and samkula engagements, with the self- 
same succession of weapons at stated stages in the combat, except 
where some mdya or asira was in action. And the descriptions are 
jihid to be those of an actual eye-witness ^ pratyaksadaril sarvasya 
( 6*141 ; B7. 13.1 5 B9. 29*47 ; etc. ), who happened to be not only 
most favourably situated as regards observing the happenings on 
( and even outside ) the battlefield, but who was guaranteed never 
to make— consciously or unconsciously— any wrong observation 
or false report ! It is in this connecliion that Sarhjaya^s Eye Divine 
or Divyam caksuh comes into play. 

Dhrtaristra, the blind old King, was naturally most anxious 
for war-news ; and sage VySsa — the traditional Author of the 
Mahftbhftrata — specially arranged that Samjaya should convey 
to the King a graphic and detailed account of all the happenings. 
The text reads ( 6. 2 . 9-12 ) : 

% pr 11 

* In fairness to the author of the first redactor of the MahahhSrata it 
must be said that a large succession of inferior and provincial *' inter- 
polators '* ( many of whom the Critical Edition has already weeded out ) have 
' woefully ipoiled the original perfection of bis artifact, and have introduced 
absurd self-oontradiotione, an instance or two of which will be found towards 
the end of the present paper. 
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sranijt ^ ^ m I 

T|5I?n #jR: « 

^ wif^ «w: I 

»Tra5nf5R4 ii 

A formal beginning of this narrative of war-account, rendered ^ 
possible by VySsa’s boon ( mm) to Bamjaya, occurs at Bhismtv 
chapter 16, st. 7-10 •• 

• 

^ ?l STW ^5T*T3^*ni. » 

<g I 

^ It 

3^3 n 

^ ^ «ron5?m I 

ii 

From this it should follow that the Cosmographioal account in 
the Bbismaparvan, chapters 5-13, was not one of the results of 
VySsa’s boon. ' This is evident from the following passages : 

t r sw Tg ^ 30113. 1 ( 5- 9 ) 

?t% ^ I ( 10. 9 ) 

^migg J7?T?T3r ?RfwnnwT: 15 ^ « ( 13. 16 ) 

wsmsi 3515 JI?: I ( 43. 40 ) 

^rflwif: ?r?ll«T« 3 m: 1 ( 13- 41 ) 

^ Tbii may be true also of chapters 61-64, the VisvopSkbySna, which 
Satbjaya prefaces with the words ( 61. Z% )— 

^r^STRT ^ 51^ 1 
rr%s^ eRjjn^sqn^ ii 

The same should also hold good of most of the following : B 7. 42. 9-10 
( account of Jayadratha’s penance and boon ) ; B 7. 55-71 ( ^o4a4arSjakiya ) ; 
B 7. 92, 45-52 ( Varu^a’s boon to SrutSyudha ) ; B 7. 144 ( SStyaki's birth and 
the boon his father secured for him). In B 7. 181, old stories about* 

. JarSsaihdha, Ekalavya and Si^upSla are given as part of tha aoiual convaraa* 
lion on the battlefield between Kfsoa and Arjuna* 
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The only passage that would apparently >oontradiot the uhited 
stestimony of the above passages is the following concluding 
line ( 13. 57 ) *. 

( V, 1. ^ sfnfe \ 

where drstam can be understood in the sense of ‘ studied ^ 

The wording of 6. 2/9-12 and of 6. 16. 7-10 ( quoted above) 
w6uld prhna facie suggest that, without moving from Dhrtarastra^s 
chamber, it could have been possible for Samjaya to give to the 
blind old Dhrtarastra so-to-say a “ running commentary of the 
battle as it was going on in the Kuruksetra from day to day 
and hour to hour ; but that is not what Samjaya does. He himself 
actually goes to the battlefield, watches and even personally 
takes part in the varied incidents of the war, and then returns to 
Dhrfcarfistra at Hastinapura to deliver his report. Hundreds of 
passages could be cited in support of the above. I give below 
only a short selection taken from various parvans •• 

From the Bhli3maparvan — 

srfd 1 
^ 11 

?I3I?L H ( 114. 75 ) 

f ci5rdt?T«r 54 1 

Rfigrp 11 ( 114. 106) * 

From the Dronaparvan — 

•> ( 33. 21 ) 

g srar S?gtl ^ I 

?n*n|[ ^fMtfsiRn: ii ( so. i ) 

wrCTT»T i ( 164. 24 ) 


U ( Annsla. B. O. R. !• } 
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^ I 

?T^ II ( 182. 20 ) 

fi»Rn»m II ( 183. 4 ) 

^grSF T tm II ( 192. 66 ) 

From the Karnaparvan — 

m I ( 24. 65 ) 

?f I 55 fl5TTrsi ^ ?T5R^ I 

«ri^|^ ^ II { 51. 24 ) 

«r»n?<^w fol i ( 64. 7 ) 

From the Salyaparvan — 

w^qi qg^arrf^ cfi qmf «5nt«n: i 
•rwra^ iNN 3P5P7: JT^lftoi: II ( 18. 36 ) 
qfteffi<mg^F«fT ?n5t q ft ^ i fta i^ i 

« nw^n «Tg4tsg ^4 <nai55w 5 11 ( 26. 52 ) 

4 /^ ^ ) 

^ I ( 29. 47 ) 

5ft swrwjpi^ m g w i|qT ^> g#i; 11 ( 29. 48 ) 

^PTi5]^^^5_5g. 1 ( 64. 5 ) 

There cannot, therefore, arise any question of Saihjaya being 
closeted with Dhrtarftatra throughout the duration of the war. 
In fact, upon second thought, it should bare been clear from 
the very wording of Vyasa’s boon that it was never intended that 
Sainjaya was not to visit the battlefield. Where was the point 
otherwise of granting him immunity from wounds and ‘death, • 
power to withstand fatigue, and ability to sail through aerial 
regions ? From another point of view, the Author of the MahS- 
bhftrata could not have wished that all his graphic account of 
the war should pass down to posterity as an account given by one 
who n«ver as much as visited the actual scene on the spot. Saihjay 9 
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is henoe correctly conceived as an active combatant as well as a 
“ special war-correspondent ” who, by reason, of Vyasa’s boon, Was 
able to secure all the advantages that an expert army of 
ramera-men, radios, specially chartered aeroplanes and television 
would give to his twentieth- century prototypes. He was in fact 
more favoured than these in cei;tain respects. He could accura- 
tely reproduce the thoughts ( maruuia cintitam apt ) of others : 

• 

i ( 6 . 55. 66 ff. ) 

I ( 6. 114. 30ff. ) 

He could visualize gods, gandharvas and divine sages ; ghosts, 
goblins and sprites 5 and even the souls of the dead mounting 
heavenwards. He could hear, as an invisible third party, what- 
ever was confidentially uttered between two persons, even though 
situated at a distance from him. He could hear voices in heaven 
heard only by privileged persons. The following passages can be 
cited as evidence : 

«r*r ^ 1 : I 

ii 

II ( 6- 4"!. 4-5 ) 

wwnwf UVUKJm. II ( 6- 48. 62 ) 

^1#:? tjwgpT ii ( 6. 54. 6 ) 

II ( 6. 114. 35“*) 

sf w ^ I 

W5i«nf *rt ii ( 6. 114. 38 ) 

»T!^^ >9 g«rpr f^«ri ?tow5i: ii 

w JT5i5tn nil^: ti^5nirg[?ir i 
^ ^ 5I?wnH: tW# II ( 6. 114. 87**-88“*) 

?nT .wT?<maT ¥min?n: i 

?ig]5T I ll ( B 7. 124. 10 ) 

arm: i 

niTncn ganon«r 

gTi« h ( b 7. 156. 190 ) 
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•n*n: 


«?nqa?a)- 

agnfi <=T^: ii (B7. 163. 145 


«rsn^s5rw«t 1 





gatan sr^jgr n ( B 7. 163. 34-3^) 

?Rft grat ^. oi ws afi: ^ 

a«mw gHImwtr^Tgt 


eT?^ gWTW ^ • 

si 5 %: M gi ^Kfw i g i g^ra^n: g^rgr a 11 


(B 7. 179. 24 ) 
( B 7. 192. 72 ^ 


It may also be added that Saihjaya is able to 'describe what 
Duryodhana said to Bhisma in his war-camp ( Bhisma, chapters 
93-94 ) and what Krsna and the Pandavas said to him in the * 
same place a few days later ( ibid., chapter 103 ). It is too much 
to suppose that Sathjaya actually accompanied the deputation at 
any rate in the second case. So too, while we are told that after 
Balya’s fall and Duryodhana’s concealment in the water-pool, 
Saihjaya was prevailed upon by* Atvatthaman, Kipa and Krta- 
varman to return to the Kaurava night-camp ( B 9. 29. 63-64 ) •• 


?t g w wmHr fro • 


it is not mentioned that Samjaya accompanied the trio back to 
the water pool ; and yet he is able to report the exact words that 
passed, not only between Duryodhana and the trio, but also 
between the party of hunters who overhear this conversation and 
Bhimasena in the FSndava camp to whom they report it ( cf. 
Salya 30. 36-49 ). There is the well-known stanza’ in the Adi- 
p^rvan ( 68.39 )— 


5ff5irerfl «roai • 


> Of.! Manu. B.S6 ; Mpochakatika 
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^n%«r 

^5TJRT% 1 II 

'tyid it would almost seem that, by virtue of Vyasa's boon, 
Samjaya for the time came very much near claiming a privileged* 
position by the side of these Fourteen Entities ! 

In Dronaparvan, chapters tft-Sl, Sarhjaya achieves a still 
more remarkable feat. After lamenting the death of Abhimanyu 
and having sworn vengeance to be wreaked upon Jayadratha 
before the sunset of the next day, Arjuna retires for the night 
after the customary offering to Krsna, who had also just then 
concluded his customary night-offering to God Siva, and wished 
“Good Night’' to Arjuna. Krsna subsequently pays a post- 
midnight visit to the sleeping Arjuna duriyig his dream. In his 
djeam, Arjuna gets up to welcome Krsna, and hears words of 
consolation and advice from him. Krsna suggests the use of the 
Pasupata-astra for the morrow, and the more eiBfectively to ensure 
Jts use, proposes an immediate visit of adoration to God Siva. 
Thereupon, Arjuna and Krsna — the former yet absorbed in his 
dream— fly to the Mandara mountain and have an audience with 
that God, who promises the required assistance to Arjftna, where- 
upon Arjuna and Krena retire to their night-camps. All this 
dream-land adventure Sarhjaya ,witnegses and duly reports to 
Dhrtarastra, himself presumably having performed the trip to the 
Mandara ( the scenery of which he graphically describes ) by 
virtue of his being endowed with the ability to fly at will 
through aerial space ( Ukdie ca gatih iubha ). 

There are minor miracles without end that Sarhjaya is able to* 
perform as a consequence of VySsa's boon. When, in the thick of 
the battle, arrows fly in the air in all directions, Sarhjaya is able 
to tell DhrtarSstra without a moment's hesitation that “ Bhisma 
shot seventy-seven arrows against Arjuna, Drona twenty-five, 
Krpa ^fty, Duryodhana sixty-four, Salya nine, Jayadratha nine, 
Sakuni five, and Vikarna ten ; to which Arjuna makes his reply 
by discharging twenty five arrows against Bhisma, nine against 
Krpa, sixty against Drona, three against Vikarna, three against 
Salya, and five against Duryodhana " ( 6.48. 23-28 ). There is 
surely something of King lltuparpa's famous trick ( Aranyaka 70) 
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in all fhis. What is the nature of this omnisoienoe vouchsafed to 
Sarnjaya by sage Vya§a, and what exactly is its modus operandi ? 

Fortunately for us the Epic does not leave us in any doub^ 
in the matter. The question of the “ Divine Eye comes in fdr 
discussion in the Strlparvan. In connection with the irdddhas 
that were being performed for those that died on the battlefield, 
DhrtarSstra inquires of Yudhisthira, as to the exact number of-- 
the dead, and their respective allocations to the post-mortem 
regions in accordance with theit merit, to which Yudhisthfra 
gives quick and straight replies. Amazed, Dhrtarfistra a&ks ( B 11. 
26. 18ff. H 

%5i I 

I 

'll Jwi i 

JTW I sn II 

There ie,.! believe, no reference to this in the Arapyakaparvan 
itself. Also it is easy to suppose that Vyasa who granted the 
boon of “ Divine Vision ” to Sathjaya was himself endowed with 
that Vision. In Stjlparvan 14. 3ff, Vyasa has an occasion to make 
use of the Divya-caksuh on his own account. The modus operandi 
is there most clearly described — ® 

?? ^ ii 

From this it is obvious that when a person makes use of the Eye 
Divine, his physical eye has to alight upon some object — if the 
object be at a distadce, the mind of course has to be specifically 
directed to it — and then one has to exercise concentration 
upon that object, with the result that all the secrets embedded 
in that object stand out completely revealed to the inward 
vision of the seer. Thus, for example, Sarnjaya sees Arjana 
plying the GSpdlva bow. He practises concentration and is 
able to tell how many arrows were discharged by Arjuna at 
each shot. Sarnjaya next sees arrows flying towards Arjuna and, 
by the same process of concentration, he is able to say who die* 
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charged how many arrows towards Ar juna. , Again, Saihjaya «eeB 
ASvatthSman, Krpa and Krtavarman issuing from the night-camp, 
lie concentrates upon them and mentally follows their movements 
to the water-pool, and learns of all the subsequent happenings at 
that place. Or, Samjaya notices Yudhisthira, at the time of the 
MvahGra on the ninth day, in an an&ious and disconsolate mood, 
and practises concentration upon him long enough to learn of 
thS discussions between Krsna and the five Pandavas, of their 
subsequent visit to Bhlsma^s night-camp, together with all that 
happened there. Similarly, Samjaya finds the fighting Bhisma 
displaying all at once a state of attentiveness and learns, through 
concentration, of the talk that he was having with the heavenly 
sages ; or Saihjaya looks at the still form of Drona in the 
chariot, and is able to visualize the passing away of Drona 's soul 
heavenwards. After this, we can quite readily understand that it 
would have been relatively very easy for Samjaya to detect the 
♦workings of Qhatotkaca^s maya. Even the thrilling experience 
of the night-journey to the Mandara mountain in the company 
of Arjuna and Krspa, mentioned above, can be quite legitimately 
explained as the outcome of a continued concentration upon 
Arjuna and Krsna, without there being, possibly, any real 
necessity for Samjaya to himself make the physical trip to the 
Mandara, quite apart from the question of his being sufficiently 
equipped to undertake the same. To obtain the best and the most 
fruitful results, all that is needed is the ability to guess readily 
and correctly where and when to look for them ; and time and 
again Samjaya is complimented for the possession of this skill or . 
kauialya. Even before Samjaya received the gift of the Eye 
Divine, Samjaya is found complimented for his extraordinary 
knowledge and skill in the following words ( 5. 56. Iff. ) : 
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Compare also B7. 203. 51 — 

- ’aftrrrr: i 

Now then we are in a positiop to know why it was neoeasary 
for Samjaya to personally visit the battlefield, I do not mean* 
to suggest that, in an extreme case, such a visit could not have 
been altogether dispensed with’ ; but the Author of the MahS- 
bhSrata, as observed before (p. 314 ), does not wish it normally so 
to happen ; and we ought to be content to take such things as we 
find them given. It may be mentioned that there are indications 
available in the MahabhSrata emphasizing this twofold require- 
ment of the Divine Eye. Compare, for instance ( 6. 16. 5''’ )— 

The case of the Visvarupadar^ana or the Apparition of the 
Omniform in the Bhagavadgita, chapter xi, requires to be discussed, 
separately. I do not think that it was in this case at all necessary 
for Sariijaya to skulk unseen behind the chariot of Arjuna and 
obtain from thence a furtive glimpse of the Vision of the Omni- 
form, presuming upon the accidental possession by him of the 
Dit/ya-caksuh which was pronounced by Lord Krsna as the sine 
qm non for it. ® If, before the battle actually started, Saihjaya 
had been able to notice — let us say— the advance position taken 
by Arjuna’s chariot, and had concentrated upon that phenomenon 
sufficiently long to find out what was afoot, he could have, in 
. virtue of VySsa’s boon, heard and seen everything that Arjuna 
himself heard and saw. The question as to how the gods, 
demons, gandharvas, and other spectators who are described as 
trembling in fright before the Lord’s Apparition could have 
visualized the same without the possession of the ZHoya-cak^h is 
much too primitive = it is almost like another question that a 

Li 

" i 

1 It has been probably dispensed with in the case of the oonrersation 
under the A^vattha tree in B 10. 1-5, and particularly in the case of the vision 
of Siva and his terrific equipage in B 10. 7. 

a Cf.BG. xi.8— 

5T 3 ut 33^# I ■ 
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highly inquisitive and preoooious child was found to ask ag to 
whethet the frightened speotat6rs of some tragic fate overtaking 
the heroinOt introduced on the modern screen, bad issued the same 
tidkets for the show as the parents of the child ! The fact is that 
the spectators are intended as a j)art of the picture, and can have 
no existence independently of the picture itself. 

This iwi^^i^^^perandi of ^he Divyam cak^ul). that we have discover* 
ed 'would adequately explain the precise nature of this “ Many* 
armed, Many*bellied, Many-mouthed and Many-eyed Appari- 
tion that incessantly rolls its tongues amongst its blazing rows 
of teeth If'Arjuna, concentrating his thoughts upon the actual 
form of the Divine Charioteer present before him, were made 
to realize for the time the great truth “ Vdsuil»))ah snrvam ” ( BG. 
vji. 19 ), he could see and feel every atom of that sarmm instinct 
and impressed with the form of Vftsudeva ; so that the Vision of 
the Omniform is nothing but an intellectual summation of these 
’•countless VSsudeva-forms present in every atom of the universe. 
The summations would of course vary with each change in the 
contents or constituents of the seer’s ideas about Va3udq,va! One of 
such ideas, for example, relates to the four-armed figure of the 
Bh&gavata religion, so that Ajrjuna could have seen a succession 
of these four-armed figures, with ‘coronets and maces and disks, 
behind every entity of the universe. ' This is in efifect vary much 
like the BmhmSttnaikya-praiipaUi of the normal Ved&nta Philo- 
sophy, which, in Arjuna’s case, does not of course lead to imme- 
diate Moksa or salvation, because the realization that results 
from the concentration was in this case induced through special ‘ 
dispensation, and was not the effect of the devotee’s own unaided 
endeavour! The case of Saihjaya was also exactly similar ; for 
he had obtained the Divyam cah^uh not by bis innate merit, but 
through extraneous circumstances, viz. King Dhrtarftqtra’s crav- 
ing war-news. Hence we find him losing his Divyam cak^fy 
*80 soon as that purpose is served ( B lO. 9. 62 ) — 

> Tbie plaMing vlaiCn in BO. xi. If patches Arjuna's fsnoy, so that ha 
later asks for a repetition of that four-armed vision in a stoadtPr and more 
endoringform ( xl. 461; "tt 'Vould he absurd to suppose that 'Arittha askpd for 
,tbe foor-anned visloa si^ has bad tp content hiinself with ouhr the two- 

II iAa«ialak aR< i;i 
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^ Jwm i 

ara# ?d^s?T^?5rRw % H 

He was iokarta, and so unable to concentrate with intensity, and 
there could not ensue the expected realization at the end. Further, 
Saihjaya’s object in practising obncentration upon a given theme 
or object was the eliciting of all the information concerning that 
particular object, and not the realization of that One Unchanging 
Essence underlying all phenomenal existence. In this latter case, 
the concentration, when perfected, leads to Moksa ; and being 
self>aoquired, it endures to the end of life, as was the case with 
Bhisina. 

If we have correctly grasped all the implications of Samjaya’s 
Divya cak^uh, Saihjaya should have visited the battleheld every 
day and stayed there as long as possible, so as not to lose sight 
of anything of importance that was happening anywhere there. 
What do we actually find him doing ? After finishing the Oosmo' 
grapby in Bhlsma chapter 13, a thirteenth-century Telugu transla- 
tion of 'thq Mahftbharata tells us that Samjaya went to see the 
events of the war, studied them, and returned after a few days.' 
Our text tells us ( 6. 14. 1 ff. ) that Samjaya returned only after 
the fall of Bhlsma. This seenfs very strange. Dbrtarastra was 
most anxious for war-news, and he has absolutely nothing told 
him for a period of ten whole days after the commencement of 
the hostilities I So too, when after narrating in detail all the 
happenings of the first ten days ( Bhlsma, chapters 16-117 ) — 
done presumably in one nightly session at a stretch ( 1 ) — Samjaya 
returns to the battlefield on the morning of Dropa’s generalship, 
he again, according to our current Mahabharata, stays on 
there for five days, and returns to Dbrtarastra, only to convey 
to him the news of Drona’s death, which is followed by a commu* 
nioation of the details of the happenings of these five days in 
another nightly session in Dbrtarastra’s chamber.^ Samjaya'u 


‘ See Introduction to the Bhifma, p. oiii. There is nothing oorrespohd- 
' ing to this in our present Sanskrit text. 

• In B 8. 10-11, we are told that the decision to appoint Karpa in suooes* 
sion to Dro^a was taken in a nightly oounoil continued till late in the mid* 
night ( £ 8. U. 4 ). Sadi jay a's visit ni\|3t have taken place after this ooanoilf 
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third Tisit to Dhitar9,stra in the Hftstinapura palace conies off 
only after Karna’s death two days later ( B $. 2. 1-2 ) — 

^ ?Tf^ST H?gT I 

3inm ii 

After concluding the narra'tion of the war-events to the end of 
the seventeenth day of the war in this third narrative session, 
Saihjaya returns to the battlefield, from which it was possible 
for him to go back to Dhrtarastra only on the early morning 
( pratyu^kcUa • B 10. 9. 60 ) of the nineteenth day, i. e., after the 
death of Salya ( 18th day noon ) , the conclusion of the mace- 
fight between Bhima and Duryodhana ( 18th day evening ) , 
ASvatthaman’s nightly attack on the Pandava camp, and the 
passing away of Duryodhana ( early hours of the 19th day ). 
Then follows the fourth and final session for the narration of the 
concluding instalment of war-news. 

Every reader of the Mahubharata as we have it at present 
must have found the above distribution of Saihjaya’s. war-narra- 
tive into these four long-drawn-out sessions extremely unsatis- 
factory. The available manuscript material, however, offers us 
no alternative, so that, for a successful way out of the difficulty, 
we are forced to make an appeal to Higher Criticism. For doing 
this, fortunately, the MSS. furnish us sufficient data, a part of 
which will be shortly set forth. The conclusion to be reached is 
that this idea of Saihjaya commencing his tale in medias res by 
proclaiming to Dhrtarastra the most fateful news ( death of 
Bhisma, Drona or Earna ) right at the start, and subsequently 
retailing from the beginning and in proper sequence the events 
leading up to it, is no more than what may be called a “ trick 
of the trade of which we might easily recall nnmerous instances 
almost every day in the newspapers. This “ trick ” is first 
employed in the Bhismaparvan, chapter fourteen, of which 
chapter fifteen constitutes the natural reaction. Both these 
chapters, so to say, are hors d’ oeuvre, which should not be at all per- 
mitted to affect the actual chronology of the events, seeing that 
Saihjaya’s formal narration of the war-events, which he was 
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empowered to undertake through VySsa's favour, commenoes 
only with at. 10 of chapter 16, as. is proved by the customary 
initial salutation to the Sage which precedes it. The “ trick/" 
has been successfully managed in the Bhismaparvan. It was 
evidently a later idea superimposed by some latter-day VySsaid 
upon an original sequential narration day by day. There is, as 
will be shown below, enough evidenoe in proof of a very jejune 
handling of the “ trick ” in the Drona and the Karna parvans. • 

In the Dronaparvan, for example, there is not a straight-way 
allusion to Drona’s death as the very first piece of news conveyed 
by Saihjaya upon his arrival, as was the case in Bhisma 14. 1-3. 
Bb^tarftstra is content, upon meeting Saihjaya, to inquire as to 
what followed immediately upon Bhisma ’s fall five days ago. 
There is in Saihjaya’s reply a reference to Earpa’s putting on the 
war-apparel and mounting the chariot ( B 7. 2. 37 ) ; to his going 
out to take his last leave of Lhlsma ( B 7. 3 ; a repetition of what 
was already described in 6, chap. 117); to his conference with* 
Duryodhana and his advice to appoint Dropa as the General 
( B 7. 4 ) :‘to Dropa’a anointment and the arrangement of the vyuhas 
( B 7. 6-7 ), together with his successful onslaught on numerous 
Pipdava, F&fioSla, Eekaya and Srnjaya warriors ( B 7. 8. 1-29 ). 
It is only at B 7. 8. 30 that we are first told — 

fSifH II 

Then follows Dh^tar&stra's lament, which is a weak copy of 6. 15, 
showing several similarities in word 3 and sentiments, and end- 
ing self-same series of repetitious questions — 

jnrol •» ( B 7. 9. 2 ),, 

% 1 * git atgro wi: •• 

% 3wiRigw»v?i I 

% g wi?rni*i! fiwil g*hit nfirn ii (9. 38) 
nilw l »<q i wn<m; i 

^ Wn « ( 9. 41-43 ) 
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and 30 on and on. In tbe following chapter, to appear original, 
the diaskeuast starts questions as to wlio*proteoted Drona when 
' Yudhisthira, when Bhimasena, when Arjuna, when Sahadeva, 
when Nakula, when S&tyaki, when Dhrstaketu, when Abhimanyu, 
when Dhi;^ta<} 7 amna.„...oame forward to attack Drona, [The 
question is rather inapt as regards Abhimanyu ! ] 

The sequential narration of Samjaya commences only from 
chapter twelve of the Dronaparvan. It seems to me that chapters 
8-11 of the Dronaparvan may safely be put down as what I have 
above called /w« d’ceuvre , ' a feature, in other words, that falls 
outside the regular course of the narration. 

The trick of beginning a narration medias in res by giving the 
principal item of news right at the start seems to have readily 
paught the fancy of the redactor. For we find that it is used a 
second time in the Dronaparvan itself. The news of Abhimanyu’s 
death is conveyed all at once in B 7. 33. 19-21, and then, upon 
Dbrtarftetra's query for details, Sam jay a says ( B 7. 33. 26 )— 

Drona passes away at noon, and his son Aiivattbainan keeps 
the fight going for the rest of the day. Saihjaya meets Dhrta* 
rSstra at night ( B 7. 1. 7 )— 

sn^ qpniPT ^ I 

wgmsi 11 

and he returns to the field after completing his narration. For 
two days thereafter Samjaya collects the news and repairs for 
the third time to Dh^tarSftra’s palace after Karna’s death in the 
evening of the seventeenth day of the battle. Here too Saihjaya 
conveys the news of Karna's death all at once ( B 8. 3. 21 » 
Crtt. Ed. 8.3.20 ) - 

— — * . — — - 

must not fail to moiition that the author responsible for this 
d^mvfe has taken care, once in a whlle» to supply words that #oulii 
ntWf T^ gtfaen Its elaim to authenticity. Thus in B 7. 85* 46 DhftarS^^ra m lusi4e 
to say— . 

Thif presupposes tbet 8arfijeya*« nerretion had started nedids m res. 
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There follows after this Dhrtar&stra’s usual fuEillade of ident^ 
oally worded questions ( B 8. 8-9 ) ; but there is a slight varia< 
tion introduced in which Dhrtar&stra first asks for a list of the 
living and the dead on either sidTe ( B 8. 5-7 ). In Dbrtar&stra’s 
series of questions, the author of this* late interpolation, it ia 
necessary to point out, has committed a serious blunder. In his 
report to Dhrtar&stra about Earna’s death, Saihjaya had said 
absolutely nothing as to Salya being requested to officiate as 
Karna’s charioteer’ ; and yet we meet with the following amongst 
Dhrtar&stra’s questions ( B 8. 9. 85, 88 ) — 

SJI fMsig# ^ I 

trsn'wrfvrft srefl ii 

The portion of the Karnaparvan that can roughly be put down as' 
hors d’aeuvre is the first nine chapters in the Bombay edition. 
With B 8! 1,0 the usual sequential narration begins. 

[ Incidentally it may be mentioned that B 8. 93 is mostly 
repetitious of B 9. 3, the same incidents in the self-same words 
being narrated both in the Earfiaparvan and the Salyaparvan. 
The Critical Edition omits them from the Earnaparvan on the 
ground of the concurrent testimony of both the S&rads and the 
Malayalam versions. ] 

Ignoring the evidence of the hors d’oeuvre passages from the 
Shlsma, Dropa and Earpa parvans, we can therefore conclude 
that Saihjaya went out to the battle-field every day, and after 
having gathered, with the help of the Divyacak^uh, all the avail- 
able war-news, communicated the same to Dhrtar&stra normally 
the same day in a nightly conference. It would be noted of course 
that Saihjaya was not always free to return to Dhrtarftqtfa as 
soon as the avahQra or the troop-withdrawal for the day was pro- 
claimed. There were important conferences going on in both the 

' In Udyoga 8. 26f. there is an allusion to Salya’s promise to Tudhiftbira 
in the matter; but that is part of VaitampSyana’s narration to Janamejaya. 
It was not meant for DhftarSftra’s ears. 
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Kaurava and the PSndava night>catnpB of which it was essential 
that Saihjaya should obtain the result, tn Dronaparvan ( 6 182 . 
HO ), Saihjaya informs DbrtarSstra : 

II 

Compare also B 7. 183, 4^. — 

?iflwii|ri5tfWT5ir ^ 1 

?i^ f II 

JT*irain% ni 1 

II 

Thus there were many things that would keep Samjays busy on 
the battlefield or in the night-camps beyond the fighting hours. 
•On the fourteenth day of the battle, the fighting was carried on 
both day and night, so that Saihjaya could not have returned 
that night to HSstinapura for a conference with Dhrtarastra 
except very late at night. The concluding day of the battle, as 
we saw above ( page 323 ), was probably another day when 
Saihjaya did not return. Barring such exceptions, there would be 
daily narrations to Dhrtarastra of the day’s main events. To 
provide no news of the war to Dhrtarastra for days on end would 
have been so utterly unnatural;* 

Did Sarhjaya have quick means of travel between the palace of 
Hastinapura and the battlefield of Kuruksetra ? In one passage 
( B 8. 2. 1 ) we are told that Saihjaya was provided with horses 
fleet as the wind : 

»reRT3i 1 

The story of B&huka ( Nala) in the 5.ranyakaparvan ( 3. 70 ) is 
there to tell us how fleet the horses can be. Further, we must not 
bring in our present-day knowledge of geography to measure the 
ditfthnoe between HSstinapura and Kuruksetra, and estimate the 
time probably required for two trips per night. We must, in read- 
ing a poet’s work, take the geography as the poet provides it for us. 
Wo do that for Shakespeare' why not do it then for VyRsa also ? 

i In Th$ Winter^s Tale, for insftanoe, Shakespeare gives a ooast*liae tq 
Bohemii^, And speaks of Delphos an island. 
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In Dro^a ( Vulgate chapter 85 ), we have a statement from Dhsrta- 
rfistra to the effect fh£(t the distance between his roBidence and 
the fighting camps was such that he could easily hear the sound's ' 
from the night camps : 

5T SiJTf^W t »l 

^rsfq I 

«rT?ft3nsf 5^T nxn n 



^PSTFIT 1TO II 

Even conceding to the blind DbrtarSstra a more than normal 
power of audition, the one place is conceived by the poet as ^ 
being within ear-shot of the other, so that Sarhjaya’s two trips to 
and fro would not be a problem by any means, not to mention 
the fact that Samjaya could, in a case of need, travel by air. 

The passage above cited is also interesting from another point 
of view. Dhrtarastra here saysHhat TO-DAY ( adyd ) he did not 
hear from the camp the usual sounds of glee, but heard instead 
pathetic notes of anxiety and dolour. This to-day is the day 
after Abhimanyu's death : the morning of the day the evening of 
which is to see Jayadratha killed. And yet, if the evidence of the 
iiors d^omvre pieces is to be believed in, this must have been said 
in the course of the narration during the night following Drona's 
death, which would make an utter nonsense of the whole thing. 
The question would, however, be perfect sense if Samjaya, finds 
time, in spite of the night-fighting, or during the break of it, ' 
to go to Dhrtarastra a little after Jayadratha’s fall, and «^ake 
his narration of the day's events. Although, therefore, in all bur 
extant MSS. we find these attempts to begin the narrations 
medias in res. Higher Criticism would justify our going beyond 


I It will be noted that Saihjaya was granted immunity lirom fatigue 
( sainam bUdhi^yate ^rama^ ) . 
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and behind the present form of the epic, and weave together a 
sequential chain of war-events'as it mustf have been in existence 
before some enthusiastic Vyasaid thought of the present clever — 
rather too clever — ^device of beginning the narration medias in res,' 

Turning to Samjaya’s Divya-mksuh once more, we have already 
attempted a logical explanation of it, and explained the probable 
mechanism of its action. Its eventual object must have been 
of course to strengthen the verisimilitude of the narrations. 
There must have been a time when even this device of the 
Divya-caksiih itself, so very effectively employed by the present 
redactor of the Mahabharata, might not have been yet thought of, 
and the fidelity of Sarhjaya’s narration might have been believed 
in as a matter of course. Of this Pre-divyacaksu stage, we have 
some evidence and some relics also preserved in the present form 
of our epic. I shall conclude this long dissertation on Samjaya's 

“Eye Divine” by briefly discussing this topic. 

» 

Sarhjaya was endowed with this power of Divine Insight only 
when the battle was imminent and provision had to be made for 
some method of conveying reliable war-news to the* blind old 
Dhrtarastra. Saihjaya was a very clever, gifted and resourceful 
person, and he could have done ajl that was expected of him even 
without this miracle of the Divya caksuh. Samjaya receives from 
VySsa this special gift in 6. 2. 8-12. He could not have had any 
of the mystic powers consequent upon the possession of this 
Divya-caksuh before that event. And yet the Udyogaparvan gives 
some evidence of his having already possessed similar powers, or. 
at any rate of his having achieved what would not have been 
possible except through such powers. 

In Udyoga chapter 129, there is the description of Krena^s 

Omniform Vision displayed in the Kaurava court, and we are 

there told : 

» * 

g ?fT JTsrmsf: i 

’g jTf i 

16 tAmiftla,B.O. B. L ] 
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The effect of this Divya-i;[aksuh granted to Samjaya must have been 
naturally limited to the duration of the Omniform ^Lpparition in^ 
. the court. It could not have endured longer, as otherwise thef e 
would not have remained any necessity for Vyasa to grant, only 
a few days later, the same Divya-caksuh to Samjaya a second time. 

All this being presupposed, how could Samjaya have beejp 
able to narrate to Dhrtarastra, upon being questioned by him, Ahe 
talk between Krsna and Karna detailed in 5. 138-141, when the 
only person present during the talk, besides these two, was 
Satyaki, the companion of Krsna in the chariot, and perhaps 
Krsna^s charioteer ? The text runs •* 

\ 

wsi^r 3"^ I 

3tT5^nf^ «apnf^ ^ ^ i 


TtT'ara ^ i 

%5r^sT ii 

We can possibly get over the difficulty only by our assuming 
that Saihjaya might have secured the news directly or indirectly 
from Karpa himself, whom Sarhjaya accompanied after the talk j 
B ut this is problematic. 

Samjaya was of course sent' by Dhrtarastra as his special 
messenger to the Pfindavas ( 5.22-69 ), who discharges his duty* 
most loyally and whose report is listened to most eagerly by 
Dhrtar&stra and others. But even after Samjaya had discharged 
this mission, specially entrusted to him, to the satisfaction of all, 
as regards other matters also DhrtarSstra always-^as a matter of 
habit, it would seem— puts his questions to Samjaya ( 5. 156. 3 )— 
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denoe it is that we find Sathjaya narrating to DbrtarSstra all. 
the incidents of Uluka^s embassy ( 5. 157-160 ), as well as of the 
open quarrel between Bhisrna and Karna in the Kaurava camp 
( 5.161-169 ), including the Amhopakhyana ( 5. 170-194 ), which is 
of^the nature of a conversation between Bhisma and Duryodhana, 
although there is no actual statement to the effect that Sarhjaya 
was personally; present at any of these incidents, particularly the 
first. It would thus seem that Sarhjaya always functioned as the 
official reporter to Dhrtarastra : wherever there was any news 
going, it was for Sarhjaya to smell it and to ferret it out. What 
then would have been more natural than to select Sarhjaya as the 
chronicler of the war- news during the great Bharata War? 
Sarhjaya did not stand in need of any Divijam caksuh for the 
exercise of his profession so far. In view, however, of the difficult 
and large scale operations expected of him during the Great War, 
we will have to suppose that the device of the Divyam caksuh came 
in handy ; and the author-redactor of the Mahabharata granted it 
to Sarhjaya all the more readily as that would heighten the 
Buthor^s own reputation for veracity. 
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BHARATIYA-DR AVYAGUMA-GRANTH AMALA ( in Hindi ) 
by Sri Ramesh Bedi, Himalaya Herbal Institute, 
Badami Bag, Lahore 

Plants have been recognized as friends of men for thousands 
of years. Every Sanskritist is familiar with the Hymn to Herbs 
in the Egveda (X, 97, 15 ) which recognizes this undying friend- 
ship in the following prophetic words ^ — 

“Let Fruitful Plants and fruitless, those that blossom and the 
blossomless, Urged onward by Brhaspati release us from our 
pain and grief ’h 

The Aryan Medical Science has its germ in this earliest 
recorded realization of the healing properties of Plants. It is no* 
wonder, therefore, that the entire early medical literature 
of India should be based on herbal remedies against all diseases 
diagnosed and treated by our ancient sages. 

Though we have been benefited by the medical and nutritive 
values of plants we are utterly ignorant of these values owing 
to the absence of authoritative monographs on them in Indian 
vernaculars or in English. We, therefore, welcome the series of 
such monographs projected by Sri Ramesh Bedi in his Bhrirailya- 
Dravyaguva-OranthamTila^ which when completed, will be a 
veritable Encyclopaedia of Indian Drugs, not only in their medical 
and botanical aspects, but also in their cultural aspects, the 
history of which has not been studied systematically so far by 
medical men or students of ancient Indian Culture. So far Sri 
Bedi has brought out the folloyring monographs in the above 
series, which speak volumes for his learning, scholi^hip, 
industry and patriotism, not to say his reverence for our Plants, 
which have been the saviours of mankind from remote 
antiquity 

( 1 ) Triphala ( 2nd edition, Prayag, 1944 ) Published by the 
Vljfiftna-Parl^ad, Prayag, — This ^ monograph deals with tl^e 
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three myrobalans, Harltakl^ Vihhitaka and Amalaka — A gold 
medal of Rs. 250 was awarded*to Sri BedI for this monograph by 
the All India Ayurveda Conference. — Pp. 8+207, Price Rs. 2-4-0, 

( 2 ) Anjira ( Ficus Carica ) — First Edition published by‘ 
Vijfiana Parisad, Prayag, 1943 ; Pp. 9 + 42 ; Price 12 as. — Second 
Edition^ pub. by the author, Lahore, 1947 ; Pp. 88; Price Rupee One 
(•This edition inoorportes the history of the Fig recorded by P. K. 
Gode in his paper on the Fig., New Indian Antiquainj 1941, Vol. IV, 
pp. 125-136. ) 

( 3 ) Somth ( Dry Ginger ) Pub, by the author, 1945, Pp, 55 •, 
Price 12 as. 

( 4 ) Tiilasi ( Holy Basil ) Pub. by the author, 1946 with 
Preface by P. K, Gode ; Pp. 167 ; Price Rs. 2, 

( 5 ) Dehati Ilaj ( Household and other Remedies ) Pub. by 
the author, 1946 ; Pp. 72 ; Price Rupee One. 

( 6 ) Lahasnn : Pydj ( Garlic : Onion ) Published by the author 
with Preface by Dr. G. P. Majumdar, M.Sc,, Ph.D.; Pp. 228; 
Price Rs. 2-8-0 

These learned monographs from the pen of Pandit Bedi, a 
scholar, patriot and a successful .practitioner in the Ayurvedic 
Medicine, written as they are in clear and lucid Hindi, open the 
treasures of our AncientTndian Plant Lore to the Indian masses. 
We fully endorse Dr. Majumdar^s suggestion that they should be 
translated into English and published by some Firm or Organiza- 
tion interested in the publication of books on Indian Culture 
so that India’s contribution to the history of World Sciences 
would be widely known in the different parts of the globe, now 
thirsting for greater cultural contact with India than hitherto. 
The ban on the Ayurveda so long put by a foreign government 
has already been lifted by our National Government but it is 
neodesary for our patriots to know the truths of the Ayurveda in 
all their glory and historical perspective. The Blidrataya-Di^avya^ 
guyyi-Oranihamald projected by Pandit Ramesh Bedi and partly 
executed by him in the form of the published monographs speci- 
fied above will not fail to broadcast the message of the Ayur* 
yeda, so sacred, so thoughtful and so vital to the well-being not 
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onl 3 f of the sons of this Bhoratavarm but also of mankind in 
general. 

The “ Himalaya Herbal Institute founded by Pandit Befli 
bears a significanl; name as the Himalayas have been famous in 
Indian literature for their wealth of varied herbs of medical 
value. This belief is not without foundation as will be seen from 
the interest of the East India Company in the Botanical Science 
of India and the special efforts made by them to study tlie 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountains. In this connection I may 
refer to the monumental volumes of J. Forbes Rbyle, M. D. on 
“ Illustrations of Botany and Other Branches of Natural HisUjvy of 
the Himalayan Mountains ^ with a special volume of large coloured 
plates published by W. H. Allen & Co. in London as early as 
1839. It is interesting to note that the Carahasamhitd describes 
the conference of sages on the Himalaya mountains to discuss 
the ills that flesh is heir to and to find out remedies against them 
( Sutrasthana, ch. I, verses 6-7 ). These very Himalaya mountains' 
with their wealth of flora and fauna are even today an object of 
wonder for the scientists and laymen alike. If Aijurveda is to 
attain Hirnalayan heights, its protagonists must devote their 
lives to a scientific study of the Himalayan herbs and at the 
same time understand the uses •of these herbs recorded in our 
ancient medical texts. Pandit Bedi's BJuiratiya-Dravyaguria- 
Oranthamald will, not fail, when completed, to create the needed 
enthusiasm for such study and understanding in the young 
generation of educated Indians, who are the inheritors of the 
great renown of the age-old Ayurveda or the science of life. 

P. K. Code 
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2>2nd Annual Report of Vishve- 
sharananda Vedic Research 
Institute, ( for 1945-46 ), 

, Lahore, 1946. 

The Ethnographical Museum of 
Sweden, Stockholm, Monogra- 
phs, Riksmuseets Etnografiska 
Avdelnng, Smftrre Meddelan- 
den, by K. G. Lindblom. 

Short Note on Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, ( 500 years old ), 
by M. M, Lai, Gauriprasad 
Saksena, Lucknow ( U. P. ). 

sfr. v. 
qJTqfOT, ^rqrifr 

Smrticandrika-Ahnika-kanda 
An English Translation with 
Notes etc., by Prin. J. R. 
Ghjirpure, Law College,. 
Poona 4, 

Soviet Orientology, Pts, I, II & 
III, by various authors 
Academy of Scionoes, 

U,S.S.R. Moscow, Leningrad, 
1940, 1941 & 1945, 

17 ( Annals, B, 0« Ht L 1 


Soviet Symposium, on 

Mersofrs of Language and 
Culture, Academy of Sciences, 
U.S.S.R. Moscow, Leningrad, 
1934. 

Svayamatrpna : Janua Coeli, 
by Dr. A. K. Cooraarswamy, 
Reprinted from “ Zalmoxis 
Vol. II, Pt. 1, Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
Paris VI, 1939. 

Terminologie Grammatioale 
du Sanskrit ( in three Pts. ), 
by Louis Renou, Paris Vie, 
1942. 

( rtff T ) ) 

Himalaya Herbal Institute, 
Badami Bagh, Lahore, 1946. 

Materials to the knowledge of 
Eastern Turki, J>y* Gunnar 
Jarring, University Library, 
Lund, Sweden 1946. 

Distribution of Turk-Tribes in 
Afghanistan by Gunnar Jarr- 
ing, Pub. by G. W. K. Gleerup 
University Library, Lund, 
Sweden. 1939. 

University of Bombay, M. A. *& 
M.So, Examination Papers, 
1946 Published by Registrar, 
Univer'Kty of Bombay, 1946. 

University of Calcutta, Calendar 
( Supplement for 1946 ) 
University of Calcutta, 1946. 

University of Mysore, List of 
Text-Books for Examinations 
of 1949 and 1950, by D. 8. 
Gordon, Registrar, Univsrsity 
of Mysore, 1947, 
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Uzbek Texts from Afghan 
Turkestan, by Qunnar'Jarring 
Publishers— University 
Library, G. W. K. Gleerup, 
Lund ( Sweden ), 1941. 

'* Vasant Vilasa Phagu ” — A 
Further Study, by Prof. K. B. 
Vyas, M.A, Elph instone 
College, Bombay. 

Vasant Vilasa, The Revised, 
Collated Text, by Prof. K. B. 
Vyas, Reprinted from the 
“ Bharatiya Vidya ” Vol.VIII. 
Nos. 1 - 2 , Bombay, 1947. 

Vayu, Tell I, by Von Stig 
Wikander, University Library 
Lund, Sweden, 1941. 


Cultural History from the V8yu 
Purana, by Devendrakumar 
Rajaram Patil, Deccan , 
College Post-Graduate & Re- 
search Institute, Poona, 1946. 

Further Sources of Vijayanagar 
History (in three Volumes), 
by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri'and 
Dr. N, Venkataramanayya, 
Registrar, University of 
Madras, Triplioane, Madras, 
1946. 

Visva-Bharati Annals 1945, 

Vol. I (Cheena Bhavan ), by 
P. C. Bagchi, The Visva- 
blmrati Publishing Depth, 
Calcutta, 1945 . 



OBHUARY NOTICI^S 


I PRINCIPAL DR. MOHAMMED BAZLUR REHMAN | 

It is with very heavy heart that we have to record that 
Djr. Muhammed Bazlur Rehraan, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Isma'Il 
Yusuf College, Jogeshwari ( Bombay ), passed away suddenly on 
PYiday, 16th ^May 1947. By his sad demise the world of 
Oriental Studies has suffered an irreparable loss. He was a 
MunshI Fazil of the Panjab University — that being the highest 
distinction in Persian conferred by that University. He had 
imbibed a taste for deep knowledge of Persian Grammar and 
Rhetoric from his teacher, Prof. Rubi of the Oriental College. 
At Cambridge he had the good fortune of being a student of 
Prof. E. G. Browne, the eminent author of the monumental 
“ History of Persian Language and Literature From this 
distinguished Professor, Ur» Rehman learnt all that is chara- 
cteristic of Western scholarship and research ipethodology. 
After his return to India he imparted the knowledge of Persian 
Arabic, and Urdu, which he had amassed so laboriously, to the 
students of the Lucknow and the Bombay Universities. His 
help was unstinted and sympathetic. His students came from 
all communities, irrespective of caste and creed— Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsis— boys as well as girls. And all of them got 
everything that they needed from this great Researah Scholar. 
He secured for them books from different libraries — often at 
his own expense. He helped his students to proceed to 
Oxford and Cambridge for further studies and research ; and he 
himself guided, in his own College, some students who subse- 
quently got the doctorate for their thoughtful theses. 

lir. Rehman had been a member of the Regulating Council 
and the Executive Board of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for the last several years, and rendered, in that capa- 
city, great service to the cause of Oriental Studies. He had been 
the Superintendent of the Iranian and Semitic Department of the 
Institute and spared no pains in making that department perfect 
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and useful for research scholars. He was associated with several 
other institutions of learning and "research, and, everywhere, he 

proved a veritable tower of strength to the workers. 

The Isma*!! Yusuf College, Jogeshwari, bears eloquent testi- 
mony to, and is a standing proof of, Dr. Rehman’s conscientious 
work, untiring zeal, and keen sense of dyity. He literally trans; 
formed into genuine gold even the bricks and stones of that 
College — to say nothing of the students and the staft‘--by his 
magic touch, and inspring and ennobling personal il^y. 

In Dr. Rehinan, the Bhandarkar Institute has lost a sincere 
friend and an eminent worker, and Orientology one of her 
distinguished votaries. 

B. D, Venna 





PROFESSOR DHA.RMANANDA KOSAMBI 


Death has effaced another name from the scroll of living 
Orientalists by snatching away ‘Professor Dharmananda Kosambi 
on *4-6-47, at Wardha. ^ The span of 71 years of Professor 
Kgsambi s life is a long tale, dotted with romantic episodes, of 
his tireless pursuit of knowledge. Born in 1876, in a poor family, 
Sri Dharmananda left his home at the age of twenty-four. The 
motive-force behind this exodus was his burning desire to study 
Sanskrit, and, through it. Buddhism and other systems of Indian 
philosophy. This desire was fostered in him by his reading of 
religious literature in Marathi and of essays on social themes 
6y Chiplunkar and others, and by the influence on him of the 
environments in which he grew. He intensely hated the social 
distinctions and blind faith prevalent in our country. 

From this time onwards, for more than thirty years, Professor 
Kosambi was incessantly travelling from province to, province 
and from country to country, in search of knowledge. He 
travelled like a true mendicant through the whole length and 
breadth of India, storing into his^tenacious memory all available 
atoms of knowledge. He brought to bear upon the study of 
Buddhistic philosophy, a keen intellect, deep religious faith and 
ardent devotion. In 1902 he went to Ceylon, then twice to 
Burma, then to America and other European countries. In 
Ceylon, he was a disciple of Sri Sumahgalacarya, the profound 
Pali scholar, who tried to revive the ancient traditions of learn- 
ing in Ceylon. 

When Professor Kosambi returned to Calcutta, in 1906, after his 
second visit to Burma, he had already become famous as a pro- 
found Pali Scholar. He now keenly felt the necessity of impart- 
ing to others the knowledge of Pali literature and Buddhistic 
philosophy, which he had so laboriously amassed. Fortunately, as 
a result of his untiring efforts, and through the solicitude of his 
friends in Calcutta, like Harinath De, Manmohan Ghosh, and 
Satyendranath Thakur, the study of the Pali language and litera* 
ture came to be included in the curriculum of the National College 
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of Calcutta, and Sri DbaTinananda was appointed the first Professor 
of that subject. He taught Psli also at the University of Calcutta 
for a couple of years. The credit of introducing Pali in Indian 
Universities thus justly belongs to Professor Kosambi. But mere 
academic teaching of Pali and. Buddhism was not going to 
satisfy him. He wanted to raise the moral and intellectual stature 
of the society by inculcating in the mind of the common man 
the teaching of Buddha's philosophy. And he got an opportunity 
to do so through the generosity of Shrimant Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gaekwar of Baroda, who promised to pay hfin a monthly 
honorarium of Rs. 50, on the condition that, every year, he 
produced, in Marathi, one book relating to Pali and Buddhism. 
Accordingly Professor Kosambi left Calcutta and returned to 
Maharastra, Through the good ofiices of Sir Ramakrishno 
Bhandarkar he got Psli introduced also in the University 
of Bombay. Just at this time a fortunate chance brought him in 
contact with the eminent American Indologist, Professor Woods. 
At the latter’s instance, Prof. Kosambi went to the University of 
Harvard; and undertook, on behalf of that University, a critical 
edition of the Visuddhiimgga. During his first visit to America 
he became acquainted with Western critical methodology, as well 
as with the new thought-currents in the West like Socialism. These 
latter stood him in good stead in his researches in Indian 
history and culture. He returned to India in 1912, and, since 
that time, for five years, he served as a Professor of Pali in the 
Fergusson College, Poona. Thereafter, with a view to contacting 
and collaborating with foreign Buddhist Scholars, Professor 
Kosambi again left India for America and the U. S. S. R. where 
he lived for several years. 

By this time, his fame as a deep Pali scholar, as an acute 
intellectual, as a critioali nterpreter of Indian culture, and as a 
profound research worker had already spread all over the scholarly 
world. He came to be int ernationally recognised as an authority 
on Pali and Buddhism. Professor Kosambi’s literary work is done 
mostly in Marathi. His works include His autobiography— 

; numerous articles contributed to various Marattii and 
English journals ; fJ? vni ^ ; fqjjftwwiTtnrf ( in three Vols. ) ; 

; 
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Critical editions of Visuddhiiiiagga and Abhidhamimtht^hamngaha 
together with his own Pali •comroentoj'y*; and the edition of 
J^ajMficasuckinh a commentary on Majjhimanikayai in collaboration 
with Prof. Woods of the Harvard University. All these works 
bear ample testimony to his critical acumen, profound scholarship 
and penetrating intellect. In sotne of these, he is astonishingly 
original, ns, for instance,*in “ ^ where he puts 

forward his own hypotheses regarding the historical back ground, 
the glory, and the weak points of Indian culture. Professor 
Kosambi's ple<3e among Buddhist scholars was unique. Most of 
the Pali scholars of this generation may be said to have studied at 
his feet directly or indirectly. 

A reference may also be made here to Professor Kosambi’s 
^other activities. Between 1922 and 1925 , he had been working in 
the research department of the Gujarata Vidyapitha. Some of 
his most important writings belong to this period. It was also 
during this period that he came into very close contact with 
Mahatma Gandhi. His attention was consequently drawn 
towards politics. After his return from Soviet Russia in 1930 , he 
could not therefore keep himself aloof from the* Satyagraha 
movement, which had been then launched. He took active part 
in the salt agitation campaign, thus showing that he was not 
merely a solitary reaper in the fields of knowledge but also a 
responsible and loyal son of his motherland. His views on 
political affairs were often too weighty to be ignored. In 1937 , he 
fomnded the Bahujanamhara in the locality of labourers in 
Bombay, with a view to disseminating, among these classes, true 
knowledge and spirit of service. 

Professor Kosambi was associated with the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute for a very long time and always 
evinced sympathetic interest in its activities. In him this 
Institute has lost a sincere friend, Indology an eminent votary, 
India a distinguished patriot and humanity a true servant. 

—Editor 



Recently Indological Studies have suffered considerably on 
account of the deaths of some eminent workers in that field. 
In Dr. Hirananda Sastri, India has lost an archaeologist of 
wide experience. After having served with distinction in the 
Archaeological department of the Government of India, for a' 
number of years, he became the Director of Archaeology in 
Baroda State. In this latter capacity he persuaded the state 
to undertake great schemes of archaeological importance, 
independently or in collaboration with other research institu- 
tions. P^nditaraja Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti of Cochin, who 
passed away on 3rd October 1946, was an erudite scholar of 
Sanskrit and will be always remembered for his work in the 
field of Sanskrit SfikUya, Professor H. H. Dodwell died in 
London on 30th October 1946 at the age of 67. He is well 
known as a Joint Editor of the Cambridge History of India, and 
worked, for some time, as a Professor of Indian History in the 
London School of Oriental Studies. 


—Editor 



SRNGARAKATiLOLA OF RAyA-BHATTA 
Edited by Prof. N. A. GORE, M,A. 

Introduction 

The Manuscript— The text of the ^rhgarakallola which is 
edited for the first time in the following pages, is based on a single 

in Govt. Ori. Mss. Library at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, 
bearing the No. 362 of 1895-1898. This is the only Manuscript 
of the work recorded by Aufrecht in his CC ( III. 137 ). No 
other Mb. has come to light since then according to the informa- 
tion of Dr. V. Raghavan who is working on the revised and 
considerably enlarged edition of the Catalogue Catalogorum, under 
the auspices of the Madras University. The importance of this 
unique Ms. is further enhanced by the fact that it bears the 
exact date on which it was copied. Though this work was dis- 
covered a.s far back as 1895 A. D. it was prominently brought 
to the notice of scholars by Prof. P. K. Gode by writing a Paper 
on it in the Adyar Library Bulletin Vol. XL I offer my 
grateful thanks to Prof. Gode for kindly suggesting to me that 
I should edit this work at an early date, and to Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
for publishing it in the Annals. 

Its Desaipfion — 

Name— mu ( fdl. 11’’ ). 

Author— 

Extent — Foil. 11. fol. 1“ blank except for the word S^iofl 
written by a later hand. 

Material— Hand-made paper turned brownish by age ; 10 

lines on each page, about 35 letters in a line. 

Script — DevanSgf rl, hand-writing medium-sized, clear. 

Scribe — Mukunda. 

Date — Bhauma, 9th day of the bright half of Srftvana, Saihvat 
1658 = Tuesday, 28th July ICOl A. D. aco. to Indian 
Ephemeries Vol. 6 p.‘6 by Pillai. 

Beginning— ( fol. I*" ) ii sTmoilt^iT^ RU: It n sigRUit etc. 

End— ( fpl. 11‘’ ) ’a?rr JT n ? 0 V II 

Colophon— ( fol. ll” ) 

ww uspT II gr II II S' II II gr II ii ^ ii vr 

sTTeargit % t%fw ll rfl: n U ^ « 1 1 rfl: li 
II 7 II II «fr: II II? II 'i^S’rii II? II II? II II sfr: II 

The top-margin of I** contains the following verse— 

( Annuls, B. 0. R. I. ) 
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In this Ms. ^ is written for ^ in most cases. ‘The stanzas are 
numbered. Upto verse 57, the or the splitting up of different 

grammatical forms in a line joined together by rules of mm7///is ‘ 
indicated by light vertical strokes between two words and the 
following symbols are used over the heads of letters as an 
additional help in splitting up the sandhis — s ( — 3T ), 1 1 ( = sn ), 

X ( =n 3Tr ), o ( = ), ( = 3T), or ^ ( = :? ), ^ ( = f ), l- 

( = 3Tr f ). Red power is rubbed over the numbers of the stanzas. 
A few letters accidentally omitted are supplied in the side-, top-, 
or bottom-margins. Yellow pigment is used to score off unwanted 
letters. Scribal errors which are usually noticed in the other Mss 
are found in this Ms. also, e. g. the omission of the visarga or the 
annsvara ; nr: for W , Ttrr for ^r, for f%, ^ for T, ur for ^ for k 
are found in some places. Lacuna — the last two lines of stanzas 
90 and 99 are missing. 

The Author and his Date — Though the name of the author is 
nowhere mentioned in the body of the work, the colophon 
declares it to be the composition of Mabakavi Pandita Raya- 
bhatta. As three verses from SK ( viz. 15, 27 , 34 ) are quoted in 
the Padyavenl of Venidatta ( about 1650 A. D. ) and are specifically 
ascribed to RSyabhatta, there should be no difficulty in accepting 
the correctness of the ascription of the SK to Rayabhatta as 
given in the colophon. No other work of Rayabhatta, has been 
discovered so far. Prof. Gode has expressed it as his surmise that 
the Yatisauiskdraprayoga ^ CC, I. 526 ) is the work of one Raya- 
bhatta who is different from our Rayabhatta. As our Rayabhatta 
is styled as Mahdkavi and Parujita in the colophon of the Ms. of 
the SK, it is quite likely that he must have written some more 
works besides the SK. I have cardfully compared the verse^index 
of the SK with those of the Padyamrtatarahgi'rii^ the Suktisundaray 
the Vidyalcarasahasrakay the Suktimuktavdli and the Subhasita- 
sarvasva. But I have not been able to trace any verse from our 
work in these anthologies. But in the SiibhUsitaratmibhanddgara 
( SRB ), a voluminous modern anthology of Sanskrit verses, I have 
found out two verses from the SK, which are different from the 
three quoted in the PadyaverjLU 'Though the SRB must have 
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entailed its compilers enormous •labour, Unfortunate!/ its 
reference value is seriously impaired by the lamentable c/tnissfon 
4n most cases of the sources of the verses lAcluded in it. There- 
fore it is not possible to say whether the compilers of the SRB 
took the verses from some Ms. of the SK or from some book in 
which they occuTired as quotations. The first alternative is not 
very^likely, for had they access to a Ms. of the SK, they would 
•have taken over many mord verses from tliis charming and sweet 
poerA. That they had not our Ms. before them is quite certain as 
the third line of the stz, rTH^rfm: etc. is read differently in the 

SRB and the 3K. They would have laid the scholars under 
obligation if they had recorded the name of the book from which 
they culled these two verses, as the fact would have helped us in 
determining the date of Rayabhatta, the author of tne SK perhaps 
m^re precisely. For the present, however, we might tentatively 
assign Rayabhatta to about the middle of the 16th century A. D., 
if not to an earlier period, as the Ms. of the SK was copied in 
1§01 A. D. and his verses are quoted in the Padyavenl of Venldatta 
who flourished about 1650 A. D. 

The worJx — The SK s a short poem, dealing, as suggested by 
the first half of the title, with the sentiment of love of 'both the 
varieties, Sambhoga and Vipralambhu. The latter half of the title is 
also significant. Kallola means a wave or a billow, and the hundred 
and one verses ( excluding the first* two benedictory verses and 
and the last one which expresses the author^s estimate of his own 
work ) are like different waves on the ocean of ^rfigara. Just as 
the waves show an identity in difference — individually they are 
different from one another, but ultimately they are all one being 
water of the same ocean—the verses of this beautiful poem delineate 
different situations and feelings and moods of people in love with 
each other, but they all belong to the same sentiment of Srngara. 
The author possesses felicity of phrase aud his diction is very 
well suited to the sentiment. He conceives an interesting situa- 
tion and knows how to express it^u happy words. He expresses 
the feeMngs of a shy maiden on the morning after the amorous 
enjoyment with delicacy and understanding. About sixteen 
verses refer to a lady who is possessed of self-respect, is offended 
with her husband ( maniriT ) while about fifteen others depict 
the feelings of a lady in separation, her plight in the 
absence of bef lover, her eagerness to meet hini and the 
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exquisite joys on- reunion. The hypocritical behaviour of 
a qunnivis lover who tries to please both of his beloveds at one 
and the same time is «oleverly Brought out. The abhisuriku is^ 
described in four verses and the charming coyness of a newly- 
wedded maiden is expressed in three others. A few verses bring 
out the natural beauty of ladies which requires po adornment or 
describe the taunt administered by a lady to her insincere female 
friend who dallied with her own loven The complaint of a lady 
who gradually goes down in the estimation of her husband is 
really pathetic. A perusal of the poem will at, once convince the 
readers that the SK is in no way inferior to the famous Ariuiru- 
iatuka and perhaps may have been inspired by it. 

Metrical Analysis — The one hundred and four verses in the ‘ 
poem are written in fifteen different metres and the iardula- 
vikri(jita is the dominant one in the SK as it is in the Amarusatakp. 
also; 52 verses out of 104 are in this metre. All the metres of the 
SK are indicated below in the alphabetical order and the numbers 
of the verses which are written in them are shown in bracketji 
just after them. 


anUT ( 12, 82 ). 

( 42 1. 

( 80 ). 

( 29 ). 

5f«7jTnrr ( 70 ). 

?:«#f ( 49, 50, 57 ). 
n^iarrrfrr ( 10, 28, 104 ). 

( 1. 20-22, 40. 41, 63, 
65-67, 76, 93, 94 ). 

( 33 ). 

( 60, 69, 84, 86, 
91, 92 ). 


5irt5yft5P(f%fT ( 2-9, 14, 15, 18, 
19, 25-27, 30-32, 34-39, 
43-46, 51, 52, 54-56, 61, 
62, 64, 72-75, 77-79, 83, 
85, 88, 89, 96, 99-102 ). 

( 11, 13, 17, 23, 47, 48, 
53, 58, 68, 71,90, 95, 103 ). 

( 24 ). 

( 16 ). 

( 59, 81, 87, 97, 98 ). 


I have tried my best to give the text as accurately as possible, 
but a few obscure passages indicated with a question marjc after 
them still remain and I shall feel obliged to the scholarly readers 
of the Armais if they would favour me with their suggestions 
and criticism through the Editor, or by writing directly to me 
to the following address — 

C/o Dr. H. G. Moghe, Linking Rd., Khar, Bombay 2J, 






?ft*TaTlfwi^ 5m: I 


gjTtfflsrfecTi^i 

5r«T(^ Frf^fqr: sRfsrq ^flsTgr^: ii ? ii 
3fR5rr: JTST^ ficTin^ C? 5qrqR?ifqr^>!?r 

fq 5^f%cTr fq fqf^qki: i 

jRTR^qwj^T %^ 5r%: 

qrlwn srqqttfi^ ?:€r: q[^ q: ii ^ n 

3|cqffq g^: q^ ^q^r^qiftlf: 5R0l=|q( 

5nqiT=^l 5Tq§'q|T^<icq=q5^l5T5if’| 

a^fq:5^q55=r^^f^^qRp^s^^J%^lf^ 

qim %5qfapr;5^^ IM II 

qqq5?qip5^=^;il g?T qg: | 

5n55ig?qimf qj>OT %®^RI^f^qii 

cpqfTt g^iq^ffq^TR^ ?f^n?^fKrqq ii « ii 
anqjo^ mf5t?T ^iRif^R^ ^qqq’ 

qi^ ^qqftcTRW'q-i^'^^^ f%fqfl:?rfqi®qjl, | 
w(^q;RR% fqqfqq ^jqfqqi^ fq^ 

^j:R[rqqq?q^ %q (qf%qiqq ii h ii 

’ Ms, Tiq?^! ® Ms. ♦ Ms. -fli? Mfiv, 
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m #?5TI 

fV 

Jim % 3[^[- 

%cTl ft I 

%^sfq , 

=^fo^ f^'^iRmsiq sRmiqmsT siltri: li vs |i 
^3?cTtT r^r ^JT f^^fr:' ^=st\: 

5Tf??f^ 3^0^^ ^ WcT^r %5f[% cff?^ ^ I 
n^^TJT qS'S^ftlq’i 

ref qEqT^=^^ Il^f ??[% II <r II 

3cqio%sFifl4r cTj qi^q^r: itl^r 
4ffqt I 

^»qcqt: 3f%\<Ji , 

3^: ^fq II ^ |l 

34i3^2Tqt f-a flfl^i cRf^ 

'Tc[q:q^%: JTrfqaf %ST 

?gqr iqq^[5^t wqqqf || ? o || 

^Tf% ^5rTr q!5fq%^ 

f|cT r%ftcHT3fr[ qiRRjor i 

fq^i^ f^qjTqj^ifq^q OT- 

3qsn#® sqifsqf^ ll H II 

’ Ms. w°. ** Of. H*i¥5T^^ Stz. 105 ( f^ofjT^rrr edn. ). 

etc. * 7f!Fe%'Tt(?ji, * Ms, * Mb, ?^»TTsrf, 



5TfrT^^?i: I 35 1 

3igiq i%fqf^ li ?=< II 

fTfq^rair ?mnr: ^qf^ gq?'Vf^fqi% 

?:c!i^!?r[^?TRf% iqqM ^Riqf^^fq i 

Rqjiq fqff^ fq5si«f^?:i¥t%cTqcrf 

?T%5 5Tt 551% qsffWi^faqq i'% II ? ^ il 

351111% %%% 55 qt%cT Rqffqfoi %Rt% 

5rf%% =q 5Rf% 5^ cT5R[ ^55^qf q?: I 
3nii?qirRm qr^qli: qf^qcTcjcqrq q^qr r%q^ 

%qRi qf^fcq 5 ft%qq^ qf%q iq^qfqq n ^ || 

qqii¥iq fqf^qiq q;i5qq^ qsTiq%:%sq^ 

55'l^'kl%qqRq5 q;?q%qiq5^ qtqi^q^rq I 
qqlqfq^qqqVn'^t^ qrq ^^r- 
!i:Rq q^qqfq <1055^55:1 ^q^^qqr =qRf%’ n n 
q?q?f5qfq gqi^ qrqiqi 

555 R%fq fqRRT | 

vj5C5q5f!q?;ffl[gjTfq R 

qqq^qr: 1| || 

qq^q|q: #q f%55f% qqq'ttif^^qq 
?qr^f%s/%Rtq5qR^ gi : 1 
qf%^fq?q«%%^<T^qR«qi%^^- 

fiq%^ snqt ?f%q‘f%q% glqqqf II ?v3 11 

' Quoted in the ( No. 292 ) as of n??*!! , with for 

and if’T^Jn: for of our Ms. ^ Quoted in the ( No. 
311) as of n?r>Tf , with 3Ti^«r for of our Ms. * Quoted 

anonymouslr in the i*r(i?i=Trf^«iT<J?iinr in the section onf5fT?nMi%Jir( p. 
335 Stz. 15 ) ; the third line there is different : 

5PI59!TfhR^: I 
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c?T'<T:5f;fiqrTq?r^t5i’fif^^ II ? <i II 

q^ gf^cTqs^q? ?rqqn% sqi^ft^cTT^ 
qq^cT fqffit =q ^q qqr #■ 3 ^'! 1 

fos: 1 % =q fi^qlsfq {q?:cir 

qqiq^qq^^q^q ^qq: ^^qq q;t^q: || ?^ || 
j%|qq^qi^qq qif^^rrfqqpq- 
q^fqRT^q'}Wf^05^%^3;^f: i 
qq%^q;3l?(: §'?^qifqqr=q- 

=q§^^% f^qqqf fcqqqr n n 

qq ?q 5[qiq‘fqf qi^oft ^frq<jflq 
53[qfqq qqp^^f: ^ 1 

qqqf^q q<|q qfq?rf^ f| 

^q q qqqqTt qr?q qqqrf^q II ^ ? II 
sqqf^ qqqqrq qafqqti=^sfq 
wqgfqf^ qt !^?cTqr?i:q:qr5F^ I 
sqi% ^rqf^ ^r 

fq^fq qq[% qq ^r qfqq'rqqif il li 
wA ^^p-TRi ^i^qqf ffeqgFsft 
f^i'q qi'qqft qq^qf^Ht 1 
qqfqr qcq^ q^Tqqq^lqqsqF 

q^qqf^ II li 

^ ^=q^ ^qf q«q 

f^>qiiqr ^iq^qqqsqgqr q;qqftq >q^| 


I 


Mb. fqq ?q. 
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I 

#fMi?3 ^iisiii^ qRoiqfe c3q;i%j«-(qi |R 5 ?I| 

W\\^ ^qH[c35frqcTr [%g, qqr?ri^c33, cqqjcqi^qqr 
m 5 q^qc? qRlqq[jfrq% 1 

q'rq ^rqw, '^ri^ fq^q, et ft ^rqrfq^, 
cfF^^iqfqqiK^^qq^qr qqq; ^rqrqifiq: i| 11 
fq*qi»ii tq^r^ftci q?ai ftfq^^ciq 

^qrqi'ci '^qqifFri^^s^^q^qq-^rKcif^rqfq; 1 
^3<fqr qi^ra; 

^fs: ft^fqa qi<:qiR qr^R^ff IK^ 11 

R^a ^saa a^3^»aar- 

q^wsaaqi^ ara^^'jfFai'a gqi^iq^q; 1 
qr%sf ftftqa f-a ^afqarqjrRfr'Jif aq 

qiqiar m m ^q aa; qft qqft^q?5?qiqq: ii =iv3 1| 
fafla^qaCrafaRiat 

Rfqf qftr (qaftaq^'r Raa: Rfar^r I 
qyqiq'a'r q:5Tqqeqqi€5coi(R<i^ 

q-^ qRqqfq qaftqaf ftftq§;Fa: il ^<: M 
qgftqiR qqqlqq^ift: i%a Rf^rrsaaq: 
ai’^fsqRq qq%5wa ^ qR-'cJ^b-qr qqfefo^qRq.- |R‘?.|| 
qq;%q Rqi^q qjRa aqt^f?aq3 

W^\ asq^i^ff q q^f^q ffq sqif^q %?qifqrq | 

arf ^qt qR'flf^RTaq^rgc-qiqq^rg^qq; 

RRqfagq^! Rqvfag^^qjqr m^^afall II 

' Quoted aaoDymously in the in the Beotion on 

mi?r?Pi?5i^q ( p. 274, Stz. ;(4 ). ® Quotediu the 'rq^t'nT No. (351) 

,fte of n’JH? , as an illustration of with «• for wflrof our Mp, 

19 I Anns!*, B, 0. 3. 1, 1 
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«?cRRcri?: 70 T ^cTJm 3 ? 25 a^spcf?Ji i 

%cT; 5r ^rfi ^rar in^ II 

gd 3^'^ 55:1 

^ gg: I 

(^>?rq=cfl f%g cTsrtr^cT 

^gi ^i^gqi || tl 
51 ^^fa^swriTi'^^Tiffi^r 
flc^n?qf ^q^sfq I 

flfpr^Ti 3? i3q[i%RcT* 

^ 1 %^ qcT ?msfq q?3: 5TF^c! || II 

f? 3 W 0 I 51: W ^ 35:^1 

qt^ fqqqr^f gi^qi qtsa^ i 

aiiqi^IfJI^lRgosqqSf qiqrfq f SI qT? 

qRt#q f%? q 3 ?ii^ qqt^t qq: 11 ^* 4 11 

ri?qsfr?qitq^ifq 1^ 1^ 

mh fqq^Rli I 

>3 

qr?qfqi^ qcsf^ =? 

q^q'lqr^rqj^ srq^r: il ^5 11 

* sTiTTip: , a baking oven, a potter’s kiln. 


^ spfjloT: , elbow. 





iSS 

g^qf^2?^ffcq fqq | 

3fiq|s^ srfq^ ctg^ Rioi(Rq?qigqr 

^F'TtS'^q q?i?^!Tgi^i^q: ll h 

qqq^ ^ sr^c^K^r 

3F^: We ^f|: sRfsfrffmtfq^Srfi elee 

qr%®f q[r%ewRq^ ^j^re ii \<' n 

^qf'cT: ^R^f%5qj55fq4^q^ 

sqjqsqrf^ qp^^qq^sgei 

qi?qRf 5?:^'qe qjq^raiJi; qq^ II n 

i3:qq5ri%q qq^n q'tqqpir 
e^'qqores^oTT^i^q e^^fr i 
af^cTeqi^ilt =qig?f^ai qi^ 

s^rfee^/q eme wr^ ll «© ii 

^fqqjqfvre^'fqT qt^3:Rlf%5ftfvr- 
f^fq^q<gfq% qnre^^qq^fqr: | 
q^qf^'qqe^qfcqqt qi^q^qr- 

?eflr^ 3iiq?:r?flf?n?q%fqqrq; ii » ? ii 
e^e^5T eqfqq^==fqT: ^ 
q%?ft8RT f5:qrf^9r i 
qRi'e: qfq ’^FRq^ ^qrqi; 

q9TW*If^^*TfecIR ll II 

' Siir5i%, lightning. * Ms. gsf^, Ms. 3»§55inii^“. It 

must be a lover. 
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< • 

^fn: ^fsf^ fi#( q«rr 

• « 

qrq ^ ^5rT^?X'oiT qqr i 

'll <i\ n 

ficti ^ qcqjfm|qJTi%qi^: 

fqqioiiq(5r(JTmfq ?r fIcTqfqq fqirfq^n, l 
^[f^q 5n=^JT q^jqt 

fiqi Rqqqa^Jiqi ?qqf?aif^: n ii 

f%f%^'|:f^qq5Tf^TqRcig# ^f(ffi?T f qreqiJK. I 
^^rqi^JT^qif^jTqscf^ sqRRm ^cfif^ 

fqqqsr^^fr q^Jrr w?:?s!^;^|q-f : n |i 

sTt 'qf ^rrqg^'q^flf^ a^«ifgq;i^ la^ I 
q 

?F^FftjfqqFqqrf«i^'^^q'^qr t-R |r^5Tq[, ii y 5. ii 
^rq^-q 

fqi^fWt fiRi Hqf^ q^Ct fqgR q^; i 
f% afqq?:qqRf%cTfqq 
qqt ^ ^TRif^ft ^iqfqqRq^isTqqfq || 'i^ || 

1^ srq^Rci^qsqfqRqr 

q(q f«nq ^qf4 ?fqf^ fqrrq^^qqqF | 

^qcq^uMJT^;^ zmw 

qqjiol qwtefr »qqqfq q^^qF¥fqq;jqjJi^ II vd II 

' Ms, iFTOT^fi:, * ^Tei, knot of a garment. ■'* I'rf^, a sort 
of bodice worn by women. * Ms. >iii>iq, ® Ms. r%'. * Ms. 

M s. 5m?: upper part of the body. 



• • 

^ffeqRI^fT: JT qifd fqq: I 

V^r^RT»q>3 

72;!% q^qq q> g q-g m- II II 

?|q gq?^i5iiq: ^iqq qq q[ 

q^q Rijqnqq^qpf if gin^ qgq: i 
|f?t ■•qmq%qqf fqi^ofi q^q^q); 

q:|i?iq ^qqrqiq^fqqiqqc^if^is;: i| n 
aqqc-qi qq%qq( fqqfqqi i^gq qmq>qq; 

qnoi^qf ^ qiqiaqn^qsisp: qi^q^qql: mf^qq; I 
aq^qj qfqiq'-fi qf|: qiqqf'i ^qi^^qqfq'i fi q;: 

?qFqf»i afq %q?r: ef^q q-'^^iqiiw^qi^ |l II 
ifig-f gqqq ?gq[ qqf sfl^iroi 

qiiq^q, ^q^iqiioi ‘^^iiq qia^ qi-qc qisqi Ri?; i 
qiiRjq iR ^?,qiRi 51^'qi |:q: iiitei 

5i}^i 'j':q% fjiqqjl ^niq: q^iRrqfq: il ^^ || 

?qqi^qi qiiR-q g#q jftqqwqf 
??iiqiq[qfq gqiqq^T^qiiqqft^ l 
5% q%qiq fiR^jq^q’sqifq i^jt: 

fsqiqlRi: qq qqq^rqafqffq; ii *a 3 n 

aq^q^q q?: fqq f.fi^i qeqiRi^qi 

■o > 

^RfB^q qrqq^sc'q'qg^ qif^sRiqtq: f%» | 
3ft^?^q f.q.'iqrt =q cqp^sg^vff qa: 

g?fq: €iqq;qf wA i^qq^ ^Risq^ ^fqqi>ll *a» II 


Ms. tTsi^ ^Fwpqi: . * Ms. 'f. 
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t « 

q^STJqq: | 

cTJqf f^^qqrqqr || || 

#r ^«qi geqriTcfr m q| qwq i 

f% qi^qif^I q?rqq^> qqR^qq: 

^Rq^q qqrqlfq qqgj ci^tf II h 

^^ffqq^qgq«3^f^ qraiqst 
. qjqrq^fowRqf^rqq i 

^=q^ q =q f^qq 9T5t^ qrf^ wqt 
qq# W #sfq || il 
q.fq^qj ^fq qf^t 

^ qnsqfkifw qfeqf^ =q qi?qsfq I 

qq'^'i jqtq ?fq?qqq=»f[q^f?r 

gf: qjT^f q;^ %^®qqqe qs-^isrq^ll »a<' if 
3ff%?q^qfqqiqrq[ 

%fq% qqs^f^ ^stqqci«% i 
«iqt« qq^ qRqR «qiqq: 

pi^qe fq^ qil^L II II 
q?qr: feq qiqq?i^ wr 
?g 3 ?i=q5[^ fq:irfe!n%’ q#q i 
m fqfqqfq srf^sqfe qi^- 
cqiqfl^cqqf^ 3fl[qq^ fq^q ii n 


Ma. 


Ms. 32^. 
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• » 

^^>13 'T^^ieci: I 

icT^ ^pci fqjqi-o^cir 

’^[qw g:qqlr%rgqqqtq-^ qfr^qq: ii %\ ii 
fq^ q^qn%q- qqq^qfqi: qjq qoq^- 
3q?q[ eq[q q^q^Rql ^lofr g qt^f^q^ i 
%q3q sqqf^qqq^^ifl: ^qmq^qsit: 
qrrar >?q ^pfpor: ^tq^q^nq qre^q: li ii 
q^qi% tqq^: qjRq^:^ cqqpqT- 

^^qfq qjqq^q g;'sqq qw I 

fqfqqqqfq %q: ?q?q %^^q ^qr: 

qpqrq't qrqqi qpqf^'f ii ii 
qqgr ^f|q qq^ ^irq; q qfqi qqi 
^[^q'sgi^sfq qqis-ql^ftqfa r 

qraf qiw^%: sn’^fq ^'tsfq qq3:=^isgqf 

(» 

^q^qf: qqqyqra fqqq^ ^*q: II II 

gqqq?q ^fqf cq^'qiq'' q?:qqf- 

q^^fqqfq q^r: ^ii^qf^qf: I 

^fqg^R: q!<^iqlgqq^ 

^ffe ^fiq^oif #feqiiqr fqqis:: ii ii 
gqq qq qyqrqf 5qrqqp«ftf«qiqr 
^^qfq gqy?qr qifqq i 

pq^qq^^rq'iq'q'lf^q ^pq^oj 

qqqqf^qR qjRq^qr q ll II 

’ Cf. 3i5if^^ I ?5ir ^ gw i Sftkuntah 

3. 8. 23. * Mb. * Mb. "ffy”. * Ms. HgTgft b“, 
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( • 

ff 5=^: 

q?g TO ^iRer^'r ii ^^9 n 
%cT: qqqqq fqffrqV- 

q^K^^^^q q^r«T: fsrqfrqr i 
i^\^i qpqit qcT «qi^q§5qq|^i' 

qqr qfoif: qjqi: f^qfcTqi^ll ^<r ii 

r%iqqirq fq^Tf »iqafS 5 iq?ri 
(q?r[r^^ qjifq q?qirqr%q^f«‘l[: i 
w qq^ qi?oirq;c qiRqqr 

ffiq crq qi^qq qq^i ii 11 
fqqto 3 :qi 3d 3^oif 
CRg^ 35 ^ra^qi 5 I 

fqd q^itr. 

iq55?Tfd 11 vao n 

3 ^r c^qqqfff'qq q^^- 

^qkw <tqi5<?qi% ^^qi^qfMqfg; 1 
fguT q^qfew'Sq^q*RR'5qfq'4T 

?q4: qii-mqf qq eqf? q«: ik^v. 11 va? 11 

arrqidr ^fqq: q«iqq ^3 3^13^1 ^^rq 
04 q?^q ^iqqRR ^^q^qy% 1 

qrar dfq H^f'qr'df^qfeqr qrqt=q f4jf^^?:r 
<pi 4 qiq^dq qfqqqqi qiofqqrqr f^q^ir 11 11 


J i, $. w m. 


* M«, ft'ii’iwV, 


* Ms. ®^Vr, 



* I 

rf55qff^®PH55?I5rfTl(^q tf^f^cFF 
fr‘q;g ^qqsqqF ’jTS^Fq^qF ^qq; li II 

flgl^-Fq qi%5 Ij^'ffq gojj^fq 

^'fonslrfq q%s%qi^5ri?^ 'tf^I^^'t i 
f^J^nirFF f^^FqgfF ^ cF^F^I^FFit 

5F %igq'q[f^5 || v3i/ n 

'FlftfCi^qF RF^sq % qq^qf l\i\: gqf^'iqq 
SF^lltq ^3[^^fqq5^r f% q^q'^ I 

itq^q^q^%qF'iF5r32ff^qFF%cir S^qoTt 

55^Tt gqqqcqcftq %qq sqqjF g#ti ?rq II ^’A II 
7qr% qiF'qi ^fFi^q% qfpqqq 
fqflqfqqqqq i 

^^q=qqM^i% €11% ^^ji.gnii^i- 

ftqfq^lfq^qFq (?) || vs^ || 

m q5:qr^qF=qi ^siqi^ig^F cq 

its^^^ qifc 1% fqqgq ^^qiqiF^FqqFqqq. 1 
vqFq^q q^qff^i'qq^qFqFf qF>Fq m 

s^F sTF^foTF |q feqqfq: q^qf^q^ qf?qq; li ovs n 
qqq^ qfqf^q qq qqi^ ^FqrqF^^qfq q- 
'q^q'^ aRqq^q^q ’qf€ra aiqr qqF fqi^q^L i 
%q ^c^fiwqqr 1%^^%: 

qfe^Fqqi^ {^F^gF%q ^qF^^Fsrq 55F5^q*i.ll ^<^\\ 

' Ms. •i’-JI>l'=T^II. ”■ Ms. iTtiJII^^, '■ Ms. ^1»T: . 

* Ms. * Mb. ?j. . 

ao I Annals, 15. 0. K. I. ] 
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qsrf^ 55«iqi q^qi^frt 11 o<?, 11 

qi qt^rq cTI55ff%q | 

/qgvrjqi^r ^?qf4q:4qqqsq^3qia;r 11 .io h 
qqi% *i4: 

sr^q^^qsrrq: I 

fq^^qq^ qfqmrfq sr^s^qg 

^gcqqqr n? ^qsq^ssqcuqra^: n <:\ 11 
q^qi: eafq ^5^5%: i 

qjprT qq^qq^ 4i5f# 4|cqq fq^q %q: 11 <;'^ 11 
qpT qrqqqi qqtg qqqr qirq g q^iq^qql- 
f4^q q^q f| qr aeroiqfq qron/qqj^qq: l 
q 4qiqqg««qq3‘q3[gqF fq^q q?:Fqlw qq; 

qFq^qrqqh q;q qF% W qq qqlqRqq.ii <;^ 11 
qFq c-q^rqfq^t ^4 gqj^qF: 

g'qF^qqq^qi^^^rqq^ I 

^ g»^g JTi^qqqif^ 

^^§q 5=q qgR^^qqqiqq^qF; |i <;« 11 
qRo? f-q 1^:4 f '^qrg^ ^q^iiq^TF 
4q?fqr fq?| q^q fqRq: ^fotf: ^qrq'i f4 1 

< 'a ^ 

34q4tqqqqTt% s^Rq^^ fqq% qg- 

f^qjq srqq^»ft q ft qqtsqiqFqq: qqft II c'a II 

' Ms. Emendation required by exigency of metre. 

* Mb. ^ Ms. ^ Ms. ® Ms. 

® Mb. ?i 35. ^ Ms. Emendation, me/re cw-^a. 



5rifTT9;?j>55: I 

• I 


3<’3 


qRrq^ srorMlqf^r^ w<t 

qiiRH. II <i^ II 

5r«Rrfqf|^ r^^S^ctT w 

jiojqqxr^q^qpi?qiJT fqwjq cT^q 4 i 

q^rg^ qji^ ^qt^cr^^R- 


^ 11 <iv3 II 

8i?rR5 qradq^fqs^R: 3 *t: 


5^^151 ^qf|q wrqR wg^cipfR^q: ?q?: i 
ansr^^qqfq qqig 

I ^T<eq: ^^qigqr qRq^^ qmrq ^ qqt ii <r<r ii 

mm ?Tq RHfq^ fqq?i^ RRiqqj^ I 
#1% fqsaq 5^ qfecTi Rqai 

■ 5TtfrqcTqo^qi%g55%^I%{^r %q^|| <:^ II 

«qF qqt ^5i5rr 

q mm ^pnq^fir qq;^tq?#<^" I 


II ^O II 

dqi^RTqq^ «pRn?Tf^- 
5 *ir q;’^^ wq i 

§?pTf fqqrg 

fit fw: qj^qcTiqciqiRcTiq || ^? li 

' Mb. * Ms. o?3. * Ms. imf^. Emendation, 

rn0tre cciusct, ** Ms. ^ Ms. w only once. 

• Ms. W: • 3rd and 4th lines are missinK in the Ms* 
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( . 

SRI ?I% % 

S'? (?) 1! H 

?lf? ^ ¥ir^ ) 

3rfl?% m §«?I ¥t?5!»f 

Sfw^: S'?'-I??r (I «*.3 il 
9ffq 

^Rsfvi^^^Tft c? 3 I 

5T ^(^'^(3351% |f| 

. 3^1: ^rsf? JTt8lf^%: II P.W II 

t 

5^iec(t; si 5:f?^3?si'i^ ^ ^i\- 

fit'cfr i%3^ I 

fl’.wra'i^r: JT ^51 ?rag?>i (?) 11 11 

*f??i%: fc?! 

?I5:^ 51^^% 1 

’^sf^r^rr^ 11 11 . 

5??i 

Jrai?:f?5 ^lai 1 

Mb. M?lf, * 3TiS^, forehead, ^ Ms, 



CTfrTiCS'Jsj: I 365 

'•I<l(it3>lt JISII W 1^: II «,» II 

0 

^(^sqlq'i Ri[i^ cf»^( R’lsi- 
qfr ^5i(i(l^r q^'r ai:^ w^x u 

afifqr ^f.»7 3 

jjjfqivq- ST'Jif^fi'r «?;[% rait^iRf Vi* 1 


II II 

q-3:qM% %q I 

crq i^«iq q% qioft§^i%q^ 

^ffq fq5:»wt?q3^[ ql^l II^OO II 

q?*i;ai ?riqri'^q)i:iR3r3 

?:?q[qfr[qR=5rqi?i; sfwcqf^ I 

^fq^f^sp^^qriT# f^q^rq gqiaqror gg- 

’Ri'»=q: q?qqg |q^fqqq?«3 ll \ \\ 

ff[?3:qo^0 q =q sprww «fsw 

f%'§ &q JBgt 1 

sqi^f^H fPT: 

^q^qiqr^ q#q || |i 

' Ms, * Mb. ’ f?t. * lines 3 Hnd 4 are fnisBiDg in 

iiiie Ms. ‘ Mb. “f^srjfi^d.. 
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ff^q JTlS5rfqif%%®fq^qiqf|^qq 

g%qft#: ^qr: q^jqi^: ii ? ii 

q[=qr q?joTqg^ qr^s^ftqifqq^qi- 
^qf qi-q: qe^orqc: #q^f: #?q?q | 
^Rsq^qr w ?q 

■ q^sqrei gqifq^qqi qj^q qqf q q% |i t »« ii 

ffq q1qffqjfqqf&^qM1r?T5[ni«rfW^ qw 

I 


* Ma ffnllfi^. 


* Ms. 



INDEX OF STANZAS IN THE OF 


3i#qFWr|fw ^ 

3 ir%iii 4 ?ff 5 Ht 5 t«rT: 

3 i?iT^g sn%u*T|fTm 2 i«: 

srgs^irfn sw^f®. ?* 

3 i^»TWi mOTi^i 95 ’fir 

sriaiiH^ !|;h 
atq- ?r? 3 T!^rW 55 : fSH® 

siftr H 5 Tf% ??i? 5 T«^rn ^3 

5afe^*iR<Er^fwr y? 

«5 ?rr ’I 

arraiir: ?5r«i ° ^ ® ° 

airwr 5 

tWRfirr TiT«i?^!n 

arrwT: q'STti iR • ^ 

3 Tr<iT!^ jrr«T H »TfT?r 

Quoted in <Tg>oft ( no 292 ) 

, as of ntr«T|. 

3 fr«nffT sTHTvitr ag 

5 ^: fir«T f ftawr 

3 ?rfat a«r ^iir^ wr® ^ 

g<T^ 5 ^i): ^'aa H® 

3 ^f^o|'^HiT ag !Baaaf: ^ 

gft’as'Taya 

gr: gg ^ 

^ 1 % Tirt% «T»jrr 

(r^§?r ^ ® 

<T?j?l^f& ftrHf'Jttr 


Quoted in qq^ofr ( no 3 * 1 'i ) 


as of ^raiig. 
fsa 

gaf«ii2i%a gg^aa gaf < 

nsi a^'iTHr ^faaauar 
anal fafi[T¥®i fr 


RMiagfmar T%g 



.<i^ 

®af g^uarnfiraf^at’a; 

n 

%?aa5jina3a ^Erfoarar 


ata a gr? affjr^ir® • 

vs 

gwKf ai^T HgojH^cr 

?®X 

anaa>n: gf« mara 

^vs 

g^ar. 3id 1. difft. 


amwmi wwt: gar? / 


asaHrara gm?a 5i«naf 


apaia^aiaaaaita aga‘ 
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